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prI:face. 



It has been remarked by an able writer in our language, that 
it is the business of a translator to convey the general meaning 
of his author, rather than to give an exact interpretation of 
every word and phrase in the original This ma^im, when 
applied to books of science, and efvn to history and poetry, is, 
in general, certainly correct No science can be taught without 
the use of technical terms to a greater or less jBxtent^ and there 
are no two languages, whether living or dead, that will admit of 
those teims being literally translated Sfom the one into the 
other. This of itself will necessarily occasion a certain degree 
of freedom in the translation ; but, independent of this, it will be 
found utterly impossible to give, at once, a translati^fii, perfectly 
literal, of even the common expressions employed by a scientific 
writer, and, at the same time, to convey any thing like his gen- 
eral meaning to the mind of tbt reader. Let us take for 
example any of the treatises of Aristotle — ^his Ethics, or his 
Rhetoric. Can any man suppose himself competent to give a 
literal, and, at the same time, a fair translation of eithir of^ 
these works? If he does, he will find himself mistaken. To 
the person who understands Greek, the translation would be 
infinitely more difScult to be understood than the origiMl; 
whereas to the mere English reader, it would either be unin» 
telligible, or express a meaning very di&rent from that Vhich 
was intended by the author^ ^ 
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In history, again, although there is not the same absolute 
necessity, for a freedom of translation, still it is generally useful, 
and always ornamental No man would sit down to translate 
such books as the histories of Thucydides and Herodotus for the 
mere purpose of assisting the student in Greek. He would 
write for the instruction and amusement of society at large^ 
particularly of that portion of it which is unacquainted with 
the learned languages ; and his object would be more completely 
attained by a free, than by a literal translation ; — by making the 
author express himself in such terms, as, from the nature of his 
Greek style, we have reason to infer that he would have em- 
ployed, had the language of the translation been his vernacular 
tongue. 

It is equally impossible, by literal translations, to convey to 
the mere English or French reader a correct feeling of the 
beauties of Greek or Roman jjoetry : and very difficult to do 
so by any translation, however free and however spirited. To 
accomplish this object, it would i)ot be sufficient to make the 
ancient poet express himself in such a manner as we may sup- 
pose he would have done had he been an Englishman or French- 
man of the present age. It would be necessary to employ that 
phraseology which we have reason to suppose such a poet would 
have employed, had he been an Englishman or Frenchman of 
the ago, which, in the progre^ of modern society and literature, 
we consider as analogous to the age in which he lived, in the 
.progress of Greek or Roman society and literature. If for 
instance, we consider the present age of English literature as 
analogous to that of Plato and Xenophon in Greece, to give a 
correct view of Homer's poetry, it will be necessary to exhibit 
it in a more antique phraseology than that of Pope, or even of 
Dryden. 

By th^se reflections it is not intended to throw a greater 
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odium on literal translations than that which is abeady attached 
to them ; for they may be made for other purposes than to 
teach mere modern scholars ancient history, ancient science, or 
the beauties and expression of ancient poetry. They may be 
made to assist the student in the acquisition of ancient lan- 
guages ; and in their defence, when this is their object, a few 
observations shall now be offered, on the fairness or un&irness 
of which the candid reader must decide. 

There is nothing more common, among a certain class of 
scholars, than to cry out with vehemence against every literal 
translation. It induces young men, say they, to be idle ; they 
trust entirely to the labours of another; they get up a book by 
rote: and their advancement in learning is consequently in- 
jured. But to smch men a few circumstances may be stated, to 
which, though it is hardly to be supposed that they have never 
thought of them, they cannot have paid sufficient attention. 
In the first place, no young man who is capable of being iit- 
^juredbya translation, will be injured by it. The youth of 
aspiring mind and good talents, who looks forward to the period 
when he may take a lofty station in the republic of letters, will 
never deign to be altogether dependent upon another. Even 
with the translation before him he will never tmst to it, but 
reserve it as something to be applied to, when the intricacy of 
arrangement) or some other cause, renders his Lexicon and 
Crrammar insufficient to extricate him from a difficulty. As he 
^vances in his knowledge of the language, the translation will 
cease to be at all useful to him, and the danger which was so 
greatly dreaded, will be found to have been a mere phantom of 
the imagination. In the next place, the youth whose talents 
are such as to render every foreign aid acceptable in assisting 
him in the acquisition of as much learning as may serve an im- 
mediate purpose, may be benefited, but cannot be injured by a 
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literal translation. Such a youth will not toil, cannot indeed 
be expected to toil, day after day, and week after week, in the 
vain attempt to understand what appears to hiin to be utterly 
ncomprehensible. If possessed of money sufficient for the pur* 
pose, he will undoubtedly apply to a private tutor, possessed of 
patience sufficient to read the lessen over and over till some-* 
thing like a shadow of its meaning be left upon the pupil's 
memory. And of what importance is it whether such a youth 
be instructed by a dead, or by a living tutor? In many cases 
the youth is perhaps poor, and cannot affi)rd to pay for private 
tuition* His future prospects in life may depend upon his 
being able to scrape together as much knowledge of Greek and 
Latin as will enable him to take a degree ; and is a translation 
to be condemned because it has been useful in the attainment 
of this object ? Let those who exclaim most loudly against 
literal translations reflect upon these things, and they will find, 
that the youth of good talents cannot be injured by such trans- 
lationa; whilst the youth of moderate talents may be greatly 
assisted by them* 

It was with a full conviction of the truth of this reasonings 
that the following translation of Homer^s Iliad was written. 
To translate the poetry of one language into the prose of anoth^ 
er, is, to say the least of it, an irksome task, and necessarily 
obliges the translator to lay aside every idea of elegance in his 
oompositioB^ With respect to Homer, in particular, these objec- 
tions are peculiarly strong. Although certainly as simple as a 
poet can be, Homer delights in numerous and compound epi- 
thets; expressions which, though in the Greek poem they are 
extremely beautiful, become in an English prose translation 
almost ridiculous. To make the translation at all what it was 
intended to be, however, those epithets must be fairly and liter^ 
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ally givcD; the consequence of which is, that the style is always 
pompouS; and not unfrequently bomhastic It would be quite 
needless to offer an apology for a feiult which there is no posm^ 
bility of avoiding; and for the general correctness of the trans^ 
latiob it is humbly hoped that no apology is required. The 
utmost care has been bestowed upon it, and no error has been 
caused by indifference or inattention. Not that it is vainly 
believed to be altogether free from mistakes. Such there may 
be, and such no doubt there are ; but it is pretty confidently 
affirmed; that no meaning has been attached to the Greek words 
which those words are wholly incapable of bearing. There are, 
to be sure, some particles scattered in great profusion through* 
out the poem, which are almost universally admitted to be inca^ 
pable of translation ; such as fA8\, ii, yly and such like. All these, 
no doubt, add greatly to the precision of the expression, and, 
among the Greeks, possessed each some definite meaning. But 
though we are well aware of this, and see plainly that they add 
in no small degree to the beauty as well as strength of the lan^ 
guage, we are, from the mere want of similar terms in our own, 
obliged either to pass them by entirely, or to compress two or 
three of them into one word. Wherever it is possible, they 
have each received a distinct translation in the following work. 
That the translation of Homer's Iliad, now given to the public, 
can possibly do harm, is not feared; and if it be of the smallest 
use in furthering the views or prospects of any individual, the 
labour of the translator will be amply rewarded. 



Consideiable pains have been taken in the present edition^ 
throughout, to mark the meaning of Homer more specifically 
than before, both by corrections in the text, and by occasional 
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notes— with a still more sedulous regard to the literabess of the 
versioiL UniversaUy, indeed, every change has been made with 
the sole view of conveying more strictly and closely the con- 
struction, as well as the sense, of the noble original. 

H,P. 
Sandwich, lU. 1841. 
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ARGUMENT. 

AccooBt of a pestilence in the Grecian camp, and cauae of it A council called. 
Fierce altercation takes place between Agamemnon and Achilles. Achilles re. 
nounces the field. Agamemnon demands Briseis. Achilles resigns her. He 
complains to Thetis, who undertakes to plead his cause with Jore. She pleads 
it, and prevails. MThat passed in heaven on that occasion. 

SiNQ, Goddess, the destnictive wrath of Achilles, son of Pe- 
leiiS; which brought myriad^ disasters upon the Achseans, and 
sent many gallant souls of heroes to Hades, and made them- 
selves' a prey to dogs and all birds of prey (for so the counsel of 
Jo7e was fulfilled), from the time when, first, Atrides, king of 6 
men, and the godlike Achilles^ quarrelling with each other, sep- 
arated. 

Which then of the gods set them together to battle in the 
strife of words? It was the son of Latona and of Jove; for, 
being indignant with the king, he sent a fatal sickness^ upon the 
army, and the people perished; because Atrides had insulted 10 
Chryses, his priest For he, Chryses, came to the swift ships 
of the Achaeans to redeem his daughter, bringing a boundless^ 
ransom, and bearing in his hands a chaplet of the £a^r-darting 
Apollo upon a golden rod^; and he supplicated all the Achaeans, 15 
but especially the two sons of Atreus, the commanders of the 
troops?. 

« I*, tf. Veiy many. * Th«r caieases. 

* Plagae or pestilence. ^^eiy laige. 

• Or wand--«old4tick. 

< LU, Xaoi, peoples— in the plural uaoally eipwwi i t of an aniiy-^eoldieiB. 
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" Ye sons of Atreus, and ye other well-greaved^ Achasans, 
may the Gods, who possess Olympian mansions^ grant you to 

20 destroy the city of Priam, and return happily home. But re- 
lease my beloved daughter, and accept her ransom, reverencing 
the son of Jove, the iar-darting Apollo." 

Then all the other Achseans attested their readiness^ to re- 
spect the priest and to accept the rich ransom. But it pleased 

25 not the soul of Agamemnon, the son of Atreus ; but^ he dis- 
missed him roughly, and added this threatening speech : 

" Let me not find thee, old man, either lingering at the hol- 
low* ships now, or hereafter coming again, lest the rod and chap- 
let of the God protect thee not. For I will not set her free — 

30 even old age shall come upon her first, plying the loom, and 

tending* my bed, in my house at Argos, far from her native land. 

But, begone ; irritate me not, that thou mayst return the safer." 

Thus he spoke, and the old man was afraid, and obeyed the 

order. And he walked in silence along the sands of the loud- 

36 roaring sea, and then after going some distance, the old man 
prayea much^ to king Apollo, whom the fair-haired Latona 
bore: 

" Hear me, God of the silver-bow, thou who protectcst Chrysa'* 
and the glorious Cilia, and mightily dost govern Tenedos : O 
Smintheus*, if ever I hung thy beautiful temple with garlands. 

40 or if ever I burnt, in honour of thee, the fat legs° of bulls or of 
goats, accomplish this my prayer. May the Danaans sufier for 
my tears by thine arrows." 

Thus he spoke, praying; and Phoebus Apollo heard him. 
And he came down from the summits of Olympus, angry at 
heart, bearing upon his shoulders, his bow, anti closed^ quiver. 

45 And the arrows too rattled upon the shoulders of the angry God, 
as he moved along; and he advanced like nights Then he sat 
down at some distance from the ships, and sent forth an arrow ; 
and terrible was the dang of the silver bow. At first he at- 

50 tacked mules, and swift dogs, and next, aiming the deadly bolt 
at the men themselves, he struck them ; and numerous pyres of 

7 Their lege well defisnded with greavet, i. e, well-anned or mailed— part put 
for the whole. 
B I. e. By words or geeturef. ^ 8e» for. > Sc, ci^wcious. 

s t. e. As a slave. ^ Many things, much, earnestly. 

« A town of Troy — Cilia also : Tenedos, the island of that name. 
^ A frequent epithet of Apollo, fantastically derived from ndee — ratH^tcher. 
• Bee line 460 of this book. 
7 >. r. Closed at both ends — the quiver had a lid. 
> ». e. Lik6 a duk doad tiueateniDg stonns. 
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the dead were ever burning. Nine days did the arrows of the 
Ood make their way through the army; and on the tenth, 
Achilles called the people to council. The white-armed God- 
dess Juno had put this resolve into his mind ; for she was grieved 55 
for the Achaeans, because she beheld them perishing. When, 
therefore, they collected, and were assembled together, the 
swift-footed Achilles, standing up among them, thus spoke : 

" AtriJes, I judge we must now turn back and go home again, 
if at least we would escape death ; since war and pestilence at 60 
once press upon the Achs3ans. But come, let us consult some 
prophet, or priest, or even interpreter of dreams (for a dream 
also is from Jove), who may say, why Phoebus Apollo is thus an- 
gry with us. If he be offended on account of some vow or heo- 65 
atomb unperformed, perhaps, obtaining from us the scent'' of 
choice lambs and kids, he will avert from us the plague," 

And having thus spoken, he then sat down ; and Calchas, the 
son of Thestor arose, the best of augurs, a man who knew the 
present, the future, and the past, and who had guided the ships 70 
of the Achaeans to Ilium, by that j)ow«r of prophecy which 
Phoebus Apollo gave him. With wisdom^ he thus addressed 
them, and said : 

" Archilles, beloved of Jove ; thou chargest me to explain the 
4:aiise of the anger of Apollo, the far-darting king. Therefore 75 
will I tell it ; but do thou observe, and swear to me, that thou 
wilt promptly by words and hands protect me. For I lear that 
I shall irritate the man, who is of all the Argives most power- 
ful, and whom the Achfeans obey. For a king, when he is an- 80 
gry with an inferior man, will be too strong for him ; for, even 
if at the moment he suppress his rage, he yet thereafter retains 
resentment, till he can wreak it, in his breast. Say then, if 
thou wilt protect me." 

And him, the swift-footed Achilles, answering, said : ^4n full 
conj&dence*, tell whatever oracle of the God^ thou knowest S5 
For, by Apollo, beloved of Jove, — through whom it is that, by 
praying to him, thou disclosest to the Danaans his oicacles, — no 
one, of all the Danaans, at the hollow ships, while I live and 
look upon the eaitfa, shall hj violent hands upon thee; no, not 90 

* Steam m icent of rMst-Iamb, &«. 

1 PradenUy— with a just regaii ^ his own safety.— X«<. su^^SCJV is a paiti- 
tsplo— being possessed «f good bfains— a fiwoKj of hunting well, aoatelj, or pru- 
demiij, for one's own interests, or Idndlj towards others. 

* Having great confidence, declaie, dec 

' t. e. His sentimenii m views— whatever thoa knowest sf them, howew ao- 
^uivsd. 
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even if thou shouldst name Agamemnon, who now boasts to be 
much the best of Achasans. 

Then at last the good prophet took courage, and said: 

" Neither then for vow is he angry, nor hecatomb, but on ac- 

95 count of his priest, whom Agamemnon insulted, and set not his 

daughter at liberty, nor accepted her ransom. For this reason 

then has the Far-darter sent these woes upon us, and will send 

them still; neither will he withhold his heavy hands from af- 

fiicting Its with pestilence until Agamemnon restore the beau- 

100 tiful* maid, unredeemed, unransomcd, to her beloved father ; 

and take a sacred hecatomb to Chrysa ; then, thus propitiating 

we may, perchance, appease him. 

And having thus spoken, he then sat down. And then the 
hero, the son of Atreus, the far-ruling Agamemnon rose, indig- 
nant ; and much was his dark breast filled with rage, and his 
105 eyes resembled flashing fire. First looking sternly at Calchas, 
he thus addressed him : 

" Prophet of evils*, never yet hast thou spoken what was 
pleasant to me ; but ever agreeable is it to thy soul to prophesy 
evils ; and never yet hast thou spoken one gooi word, or brought 
it to effect. And now, divining, in the presence of the Danaans 
110 thou tellest them that for this forsooth, the Far-darter sends dis- 
asters upon them, because I was not willing to accept the rich 
ransom for the young daughter of Chryses ; seeing that I much 
wish to have her at home ; and indeed I prefer her even to 
Clytemestra my wife^ for she is not inferior to her, in figure or 
115 stature, in mind or accomplishments^ Yet even so, I am wil- 
ling to restore her, if that is better ; for I wish my people to be 
safe rather than to perish. But forthwith prepare another re- 
ward' for me, that I may not be the only one of the Argives 
unrewarded ; since that would not be fitting. For this reward 
120 of mine you see, that is going elsewhere." 

Him, then, the swift-footed godlike Achilles answered : *• Il- 
lustrious Atrides— insatiable^— lor how shall the noble Achreans 

^ The fpedfic sense of ^XiX6i>)^ is not known. It is applied to men (line 389 
of tbb book) as weU as women, and seems to be expressiYe of some admirable 
personal qualities. Blaek^eyed is an inteipretation of remote tradition, though 
sorely not always applicable. 

& Annotmcer; t. e, through his prophetic or divining qualities. Prophesying in 
Homer is, generally, annooncing, or declaring die will of the GodK. 

^ Kwgidtf}^ aXo)(ou — my wife; one who had never been married befbre-^in 
opposition to a mistress. 

' Works. • Or prize. 

* Fond of accomulatiDg all dung»— most so— most of all men. 
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give thee anot/ier reward ? We know of no many things laid 
up in common^^ But what things we have plundered from 125 
towns, those have been divided ; and it would ill become the 
army to collect them together again. But do thou now give 
this fnaiden up to the God, and we Achacans will reward thee 
three-fold or four-fold, if Jove shall ever grant us to spoil the 
well-fortified city of Troy." 

And him answering, king Agamemnon said: "Do not thus. 13(t 
clever though thou be, god-Uke Achilles, attempt to practise 
upon meM since thou wilt not overreach me, nor persuade me. 
What, dost thou wish, that thou thyself shouldst keep thy 
prize, and that I should sit down thus^ in want of one? And 
dost thou bid me to restore her? Well, if the brave Achseans 135 
will give mo another prize, adapting it to my mind, / will do so ; 
only let them take care that it be an equivalent one. But if 
they will not give me one, then I myself will go and seize one, — 
thy prize, or that of Ajax, or of Ulysses, I will seize and take 
away ; and he to whom 1 come may be enraged, if he loUL 
But, however, these matters we will talk over again hereafter. 14U 
And now, come, we will launch a black ship into the divine 
sea'; and collect rowers in sufficient number, and put on board 
an hecatomb, and embark the fair-cheeked daughter of Chryses: 145 
and let some one chieftain be its commander, Ajax, or Idome- 
neus, or the god-like Ulysses : or thyself, son of Peleus,*most 
tremendous* of men, that thou mayst propitiate for us the Far- 
darter, by offering sacrifice." 

And the swift-footed Achilles, looking sternly at him, said, 
"Ha! shameless* and rapacious! how can any o? the Achseans 
cheerfully obey thy orders, either to undertake an expedition*, 150 
or bravely to nght with men ? I came not here to fight on ac- 
count of the warlike Trojans; for to mo they have done no 
wrong. They never drove away my cattle nor my horses ; nor 
ever destroyed my crops in fertile and populous Phthia; for 155 

w From which another reward ifkight be selected for thoc. 

^ KXf'T'rs V06J — I. e, steal or filch with the mind^ in opposition to the handi^ 
The force of the phrase is, obviously, — Do not attempt to joggle, or play your 
tricks npon me. 

' Aurus. The sense is supplied by gesticulation, to sit down thua — inactively' 
without stirring to maintain my rights. 

3 f . e. Vast — any thing large or immfnae is ^fo^y divine, 

* Ex^ayXoraTS— ironically, of course. 

s Clothed or covered veith impudence. 

> An ambuscade, or a foray — to intercept caravans, or seize upon cattle. \ oYovds 

f 5V0U, line 226 of this book, b an equivalent phrase. 
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very many shadowing mountains and resounding seas are be- 
tween us. But thee, most shameless man, do we accompany^ 
to pleasure thee; exacting from the Trojans satisfaction for 
Menelaus, and for thee, insolent ; these things thou regardest 

160 not, nor vainest them at alL And now thou threatenest thou 
wilt thyself deprive me of my reward, for which I have laboured 
hardly and which the sons of the Achacans have siven me. 
Never have I a reward equal to thine, when the Acnseans lay 

165 waste a well-peopled town of the Trojans; although my hands 
execute most of the labours of harassing battle ; but, whenever 
a division of the spoil comes, to thee &lls the greater prize, 
while I, with a small and grateful one*, return to the ships, 

170 when I am exhausted with fighting. But now I will ffo to 
Phthia, since it is much better to return home with my high- 
beaked^ ships; nor am I disposed, thus insulted here, to gather 
spoils and wealth for thee." 

To him, then, the king of men, Agamemnon, replied: " Fly 
by all means, if thy soul prompts thee ; nor will I intreat thee, 
for my sake, to remain : with me are others who will honour 

175 me, and, above all, counselling Jove. And most hateful to me 
art thou of heaven-protected Kings, for strife is always agreeable 
to thee, and wars, and battles. Though thou be valiant, God 
doubtless gave thee that. Returning home with thy ships and 

180 thy comrades, lord it over the Myrmidons ; for I regard thee not, 
nor care for thy being angry. But this will I assure thee. As 
Phoebus ApoUo takes from me the daughter of Chryses, her wUl 
I send in my own ship, and with my own comrades ; but, com- 

185 in^ to thy tent, I will myself bear off thy prize, the fair-cheeked 
Briseis ; that thou mayst well know how much more powerful 
I am than thou, and that another may be afraid to profess him- 
self my equal, or compare with mc^'' 

Thus he spoke, and to the son of Peleus there was pain, and 
in his rough breast his heart was torn two ways; whether, 

190 plucking the sharp sword from his thigh, he should stir up the 
rest*, and slay Atndes, or suppress his rage, and check hss desire. 
While he was revolving these things in his heart and soul, and 

^ Many things — much. 

^ t. e. Though small, yet welcome — in the absence of a better. 

^ xopcjvKfi, t. e. ships, both whose prow and stem rose high and curved — like 
the horns of an ox. The same epithet b applied to oxen by Theocrit Idyll. 
XXV. 161. 

> To be compared, avriiv, in opposition to me. 

* Perhaps overturn or remove them— those who stood between himself and 
Agamemnon. 
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was drawing his mighty sword from the sheath, Minerva came 
from heaven ; for tne white-armed goddess Juno had sent her 196 
forth, alike loving and regarding both ; and she stood behind 
him, and pulled the son of Peleus by the yellow hair, — apparent 
to him alone, and no one of the rest beheld her. And Achilles 
was amazed, and turned round, and inmiediately recognized 200 
Pallas Minerva, for awful appeared her eyes. And addressing 
her, he spoke winged^ words to her : 

"Why, again, daughter of aegis-bearing Jove, comest thou? 
Is it that thou mayst behold the insult of Agamemnon, the son 
ofAtreus? But I declare to thee, and I think it will be ac- 
complished, that he will soon lose his life by his insolence." 206 

And the blue-eved goddess Minerva said to him in return : 
*• I came to allay thy wrath, if thou wilt obey, from heaven : for 
the white-armed goddess Juno sent me forth, aUke loving and con- 
cerned at heart for both of you. Come then, cease from the strife, 210 
nor draw the sword with thy hand. Upbraid him, nevertheless, 
in words, as thou wilt — Imt ivo violence ; for thus I declare, and it 
shall be fulfilled — rich gifts of even three times the value shall 
be thine, for this insult. But do thou restrain thyself, and be 
obedient to us." 

And the swift-footed Achilles answering her, said: "It be- 215 
comes me to observe your joint'* commands, although very much 
enraged at heart: for so it is better. To the man, who obeys 
the gods, they most readily listen.'' 

He said, and pressed his heavy hand upon the silver hilt, and 
thrust back the mighty sword into its sheath, nor disobeyed the 220 
command of Minerva; and she went to Olympus, to the man- 
sions of aegis-bearing Jove, among the otner divinities. But 
Achilles again addressed Atrides with passionate words, nor yet 
ceased from his an^er : 

" O drunkard, with the eyes of a dog, and the heart of a deer, 226 
never hast thou tiie courage' to arm thyself for war with the 
people, nor to go ambuscadmg with the chiefs of the Achseans; 
for that seems to be death to thee. To be sure, it is much bet- 230 
ter, in the broad army of the Achieans, to strip of his rewards 
whoever may at all contradict thee*. O king, devourer of thy 
people — a coward people — ^for thou reignest over dastards; oth- 
erwise, Atrides, thou wouldest now have been insolent for the 
1^ time. But I will tell thee, and I will swear a mighty oath, 

3 Words rapidly, hastily expressed. 
* The commands of you two especially 
> Thoa hast never dared in thy mind. 
< Whoever may say any thing in opposition. 
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235 even by this scej>tre, which shall never bear* leaves and shoots, 
from the time it left its trunk^ among the mountains, nor bud 
again for, in fact, the axe stripped it all round, of both leaves 
and bark; and now the sons of the Achseans bear it in their 
hands, the magistrates, those who administer the laws derived 
from Jove — and this oath will be a great one — ^that the desire 

240 of Achilles will surely one day come upon all the sons of the 
AchoBans, and thou, though much grieved, wilt be unable to as- 
sist them, when many faB dying by the hand of Hector, slayer 
of men. Then shalt thou tear * thy soul within, enraged with 
thyself that thou didst honour nothing® the mightiest of 
Achaeans." 

245 Thus spoke the son of Peleus; and cast upon the earth his 
sceptre adorned with golden studs, and himself sat down. And 
on the other hand, the son of Atreus grew warm ; but soft- 
speaking Nestor rose, the persuasive orator of the Pylians, from 
whose tongue flowed words sweeter than honey, and under him 

250 already two generations of articulate-speaking* men had per- 
ished — who with him were born and bred in sacred Pylus, and 
he was reigning over the third. He, a wise man, harangued 
them, and said : 
"Alas, great misery is come upon the Achsean land. Surely 

255 Priam wiB rejoice, and the sons of Priam, and the rest of the 
Trojans, be gladdened in their souls, if they hear of you two, 
who are above other Danaans in council and in valour*, quarrel- 
ling about all these matters. Be persuaded then ; for you arc 

260 botn younger than I. For long ago I associated with men even 
more mighty than you, and they never disregarded me. Never, 
indeed, have I seen, nor shall I see such men as Peirithous, and 
Drvas, shepherd of people^ and Casneus, and Exadius, and divine 

265 Polyphemus, and Theseus the son of -Egeus, one resembling 
the immortals. The bravest of earthly men were they bred ; 
the bravest were they, and they fought with the bravest, the 
mountain-Centaurs, and fearfuUy slew them. Even with these 

270 had I intercourse, when I went from Pylus far from the Apian^ 
land; for themselves invited me. And I fought with all my 
might*; but with those Centaurs none of these men, who are 
now upon* the earth, could have fought. Yet they (Peirithous. 

' I. e. The tree from which it was cut. ' t. e. Didst insult 

* In opposition to animals, who do not articulate sounds, or express their feel, 
ings by words. 

> In fighting. t Comnumder of men — armies, troops. 

3 The ancient name of the Peloponnesus. 

« Kar' SfA' auTov. 5 Men on the earth. 
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d^a) hearkened to m^ counsels, and obeyed my words. And be 
ye also persuaded, since it is better to obey. Do not thou, 
Agamemnon, powerful though thou be, take away the maid 275 
from him, but leave her, as to him the sons of the Achaeans first 
gave the prize; nor do thou, Peleides, seek to strive hostilely 
with the king ; for never did sceptered king, to whom Jove has 
given glory, possess authority eq ual to his. And if thou art 280 
more valiant, and a goddess was^ thy mother ; still he is mightier 
than thou, since he rules over more. Son of Atreus, repress 
thy rage ; and I myself implore thee to give up thy resentment 
against Achilles, who is the great bulwark against evil war to 
aU Achaeans'' 

. And king A^memnon answering, said: ''Truly thou hast 285 
said all this, old man, in a manner which becomes thee. But 
this man is desirous to be above all other men ; he wishes to 
rule and reign over all, and command all^, which I am not dis- 
posed to submit to*. For if the everlasting Gods have made 290 
him a warrior, do they for that permit him S) utter insults ?" 

And then the godlike Achilles interrui>tingly replied : '' Then 
may I be called a coward and a nobody, if ever I comply again 
as to any thing that thou sayest. Impose these things on oth- 295 
ers, but command not me ; for I resolve* I will no longer obey 
thee. And I will tell thee something else, and do thou cast it^ 
in thy mind. With hands' I will by no means fight, on account 
of the maid, with thee, or any other, since ye who gave her, 
take her away. But of the rest of the spoils which are with 300 
me, in my swift black ship, of them nothing shalt thou take and 
carry off, without my consent But, if thou art disposed to do 
so, come make the trial, that these too may learn the consequence 
— soon shall thy black blood flow around mu spear.-'* 

Having thus fought with hostile words, they both arose ; and 305 
they broke up the assembly at the ships of the Achseans. The 
son of Peleus then repaired to his tents and well-built^ ships, 
alon^ with Patroclus and his comrades ; and Atrides put to sea^ 
a swift ship, and selected twenty rowers, and embarked a heca- 

^ A goddeM-mother bore thee. 

7 And to give mgnals to all. 

^ Which I do not think he will penoade me to let him do. 

* I do not think — i. e. I am not diipoaed — I am resolTed no longer to obej. 
1 Let it link into your mind. 

* In opposition to woida. 

^ EVcra^ — i, e, equal — which perhaps leiera to the symmetry of the parts, 
n^c^irtrcv— dragged down, ». «. to the water. The ^enels, when not 
wanted, were drawn up on the shore— kept in a sort of dry dock. 
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310 tomb for the God; and led the fiur daughter of Chryses on 
board ; and the wise Ulysses went as commander. They then, 
embarking, sailed upon the watery paths; and Agamemnon 
ordered the people to purify themselves*. Then they purified 

315 themselves, and cast the sordes (or suds) into the sea ; and they 
sacrificed to Apollo choice hecatombs of bulls and goats, on the 
shore of the unfruitful ocean ; and the odour, curlmg with the 
smoke, ascended up to heaven. 

Thus did they employ themselves throughout the army ; but 
Agamemnon did not desist from the contest with which he first 

320 threatened Achilles^ For he thus addressed Talthybius and 
Eurybates, who where his heralds, and zealous attendants : 

'^ Gro to the tent of Achilles, the son of Peleus, and having 
taken by the hand the fair j^riseis, bring her away ; and if he 

325 do not resign her, then will I myself seize her, coming with 
greater numbers, — ^which will be even worse for him." 

So saying, he dismissed them, and enforced the hard commis- 
sion. And they, reluctant, along the shore of the barren sea 
proceeded, and arrived at the tents and ships of the Myrmidons. 

330 And him they found sitting beside his tent, and his black ship ; 
nor was Achilles pleased at seeing them. And they, fearing 
and reverencing the king, stood stifi ; neither did they address 
him, nor speak a word ; but he knew their business, in his mind, 
and said: 

335 « Welcome, heralds, messengers of Jove and of men, come 
near; ye are not blameable^, but Agamenmon, who sends you 
for the maid BriseYs. Go then, noble Patrodus, bring forth the 
maid, and give her to them to take her away ; but be they them- 

340 selves witnesses before the inmiortal Grods, and before mortal 
men, and before the cruel king, of this insult. And if ever 
again there be need of me to ward off destructive pestilence 
from the rest* — ^for he is driven on by destructive counsels, nor 
knows he how to observe at all, the future and the past^, that 

345 the Achseans safe may fight at their ships." 

Thus he spake. And Patrodus obeyed his dear friend, and 
led the £ur-cheeked Briseis from the tent^ and gave her to them 

5 t.tf. With water. 

* >. e. He did not denit from ezecating the threat. 

7 >. e. Tea are giulUeM of the injury yon are oome to inflict on me. 

" In his rage, Achillee refnees to assist not merely Agamenmon, but the -whole 
army. Supply — I will not lend my services, and he cannot supply my absence, 
fcrydcc 

• Whai U \mkn and what it behhid— -•• e. to oonpaie them — ^(o judge of one 
by tiie other. 
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to take away; and they returned to the ships of the Achacans. 
And unwillingly along with them the lady went. But Achilles, 
weeping, forthwith sat down, going apart from his companions, 
on the shore of the foaming sea, gazing upon the dark deep. 350 
And much to his dear mother prayed he, stretching out his 
hands: 

'' Mother^ as thou hast borne me, though to be short-lived, high 
thundering Olympian Jove ought surely to have bestowed honour 
upon me ; and now has he not honoured me the least, btii the 
contrary^ J for the son of Atreus, wide-ruling Agamemnon, has in 366 
fact insulted me; he has taken from me my prize, — ^himself 
depriving me of it" 

Thus spake he, weeping. And him his revered mother heard, 
as she sat in the depths of the ocean beside her aged father. 
And she rose in haste from the surging sea, like a mist ; and 
then she sat beside him, as he wept, and took him by the hand', 360 
and addressed^ him; and called him by his name. 

^'Son, why weepest thou? and what sorrow has jK>uched thy 
breast? Declare it) nor hide it in thy soul, that we both may 
know it" 

And, sighing deeply, the swift-footed Achilles replied to her: 
" Thou knowest ; why should I tell these matters to thee, ac- 366 
quainted with them all ? We marched against Thebe, E^'tion's 
sacred* city, and we plundered it, and brought all the spoils 
hither. And these divided well amo^^ themselves the sons 
of the AchsBans; and they selected for Agamenmon the fair- 370 
cheeked daughter of Chryse& But Chryses, the priest of the 
far-darting ApoUo, came afterwards to the swift ship^s of the 
brazen-mailed Achseans', to redeem his daughter, bringing a 
boundless ransom, and bearing in his hand a <£aplet of the &r- 
darting Apollo, upon a golden rod. And he supplicated all the 
Achaeans, but especially the two sons of Atreus, the commanders 375 
of the troops. Then all the other Achasans attested their 
readiness to respect the priest, and accept the rich ransom. But 
it pleased not the soul of Agamemnon, son of Atreus; for he 
dismissed him harshly, and added a severe threat. And the old 
man departed indignant: and ApoUo heard him, tohik praying, 380 
for he was very dear to him. And he tdiot a destructive arrow 
among the Argives ; and the people now died, one after anotheri 

1 1. e. 8o fiff fimn oonraltiiig for my honoiir, he pennite AgBinemiioii to infiilt 
ne. 
> Carened him. > Spoke a word to him, and called him hy hif namiu 

4 Great or noble. *Ug06f like ^o( and ing, u med fat any thing 9tiperi9r, 
• BraMA-coated. 
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and the weapons of the God went still in all directions through- 

385 out the wide army of the Achseans. And now a skillful prophet 
e^lained the divine wilP of Apollo. Forthwith I was the first 
to advise them to appease the God; and then rage seized 
Atrides; and, instantly rising, he uttered a threat, which has 

390 now been accomplished. For the noble Achasans send her to 
Chrysa in a swift ship, and carry offerings to the kind (Apollo): 
and the heralds have just quitted my tent, taking with them the 
maid Brisets, whom the sons of the Achaeans gave to me. But 
do thou, for thou canst, protect thy son. Goin^ to Olympus. 

395 intreat Jove to (zssist nie, if ever thou didst gratify the heart ol 
Jove, by word or deed. For I have heard thee often boast in 
the halls of my father, when thou saidst that thou alone, among 
the immortals, did ward off from the cloud-collecting son ol 
Saturn unworthy defeat, when the other inhabitants of OIym{)us. 

400 Juno, Neptune, and Pallas Minerva, wished to bind him in chains. 
But thou, O Goddess, coming, freed him from his bonds by 
quickly calling to high Olympus, him of the hundred hands, 
whom the Gods call Briareus, and all men, ^geon ; for he was 

405 stronger than his father^ He then sat beside flie son of Saturn, 
exulting in glory^; — and him the blessed Gods dreaded, and 
attempted no longer to bind Jupiter. Reminding him of these 
things now, sit down by him and take him by the knees^, and 
ask if he will some way or other give assistance to the Trojans, 
and drive the Achseans slaughter^ to their ships, and the sea, 

410 that they may all have the full benefit of their king, and that 
the son of Atreus, the far-ruUng Agamemnon, may know his 
foUy, when he honoured nothing the mightiest of Achaeans.- ' 

Then Thetis, shedding tears, replied, "Alas! my son, why 
did I bring thee up — unhappily giving thee birth? Would 

416 that thou couldst have remained by thy ships, free from tears 
and troubles, since indeed short is. thy fate — not very long. 
And now both short-lived and miserable art thou above all; and 
therefore with an ill omen, I brought thee forth in our halls. 1 
will, however, myself go to snowy Oljonpus, and deliver this 

, 420 message to Jove, who delights in thunder, mid see if he can be 
persuaded. And do thou now, sitting beside the swift ships, 

f Gs^^ios — not strictly " oracki," for none were given. The priest is sup- 
posed to have had private oommnnication with the deity ; or to have known how 
to intefpret the wili of the gods from express tokens, or natural phenomena. 

7 " Because he was better than his &ther in strength." He was the sun ol 
N«ptime. 

*t.«. Of having rescued Jupiter. 

^ i. e. In tiiat attitude of supplication, ask him, if, dtc 
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niirse thy wrath against the Acha3ans, and abstain ahogether 
from war. For Jupiter went yesterday to Oceanus, to the 
blameless Ethiopians, to a feasl^ and all the gods accompanied 
him. But on the twelfth day he will come again to Olympus, 425 
and then will I certainly repair to the brazen mansion of Jove, 
and embrace his knees ; and I trust he will be prevailed upon." 

Having thus spoken she departed; and left him there^ indig- 
nant in his soul on account of the lovely maid^^ whom they had 430 
taken from him against his will. 

And Ulysses came to Chrysa, conducting the sacred heca- 
tomb. And when at length they arrived within the deep har- 
bour, they furled the sai^ and stowed them in the black ship ; 
and let down the mast to its receptacle^ lowering it quickly by 435 
the braces. But the vessel they impelled to her station with 
oarS; and cast out the anchors^ and made fast the cable; and the 
crew landed upon the shore of the sea, and disembarked the 
hecatomb for the far-darting Apollo. And the daughter of 
Chryses also landed from the sea-crossing ship. Then wise 440 
Ulysses, leading her to the altar, gave her into the hands of her 
beloved father, and thus addressed him: 

" O Chryses ; Agamemnon, king of men, has sent me to bring 
thee back thy daughter, and to offer on the part of the Danaans 
a sacred hecatomb to Phoebus, that we may appease the king 
(Apollo), who has now sent grievous troubles upon the Argives." 446 

Thus, having spoken, he gave her into his hands ; and Chryses 
received his dear daughter, delighted ; whilst the others speedily 
arranged around the well-built altar the noble hecatomb for the 
god ; and then they washed their hands and took up the salt 
and barley. And Chryses prayed for them with a loud voice, 450 
lifting up his hands : 

" Hear me, God of the silver bow, thou who dost protect 
Chrysa and the glorious Cilia, and dost by thy power govern 
Tenedos ; thou didst once before hear me when I prayed to thee. 
"^Thou hast honoured me, and done much mischief to the people 
of the Aclueans. And again now too fulfil for me this prayer. 455 
Put away now from the Danaans this foul pestilence." 

Thus spake he, praying : and Phoebus Apollo heard him. And 
then after they had prayed, and cast down the salt and barley^, 

I With a beautiful waitt— a swalling bosom. 

* Th« {daoe in the ship where it was usaally placed, when not elevated. 

3 ouXoxuraf tdL xpOai. The mola talta of the Latins. No good anthority 
for sapposing the barley was '»h§le — much more likely coarsely ground, or poun- 
ded. The miztare was held orer die Tictims, whilst the priest prayed, and, at the 
coochiaioa of the prayer, cast on the heads of the victims— which were thw con- 
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they drew back first the heads of the victims^ and cut their 
throats, and skinned them, and cut off the hind legS; and covered 
them with the caul, making it double'*, and placed morsels of 

460 flesh (cut from differefit parts of the victim J upon them. Then 
the old man burnt them upon cleft wood, and poured ruddy 
wine over them; and while beside him young men held long 
forks' in their hands. And when the legs were quite consumed, 

466 and they had tasted the entrails, they divided the rest into small 
pieces, and pierced them with spits, and cooked them carefully, 
and drew them all off again. And when they had accomplished 
tho labour, and prepared the feast, they ate, nor did the appetite 
of any fail of a just feast*. And after they had removed the 
desire of eating and drinking, the attendants crowned goblets 

4r0 with wine ; and with cups, oeginning from the right, they 
distributed them to all. And the youths of the Achaeans all day 
propitiated the God with singing, chanting a beautiful pa^an, and 
celebrating the Far-darter ; and he was delighted^ to hear tiiem. 

476 And when the sun had set, and darkness succeeded, then slept 
they beside the hawsers^ of their ship. 

And when the rosy-fingered Aurora, daughter of the morn, 
appeared, then they steered back towards the broad army of the 

480 Acha;ans. And the far-darting Apollo then sent a fair wind, 
and they erected their mast, and spread their white sails ; and 
the breeze filled the middle of the sail, and the purple wave 
roared loud around the keel, as the ship scudded away ; and she 
bounded along, cutting her path through the billows. And 

486 when they reached the broad army of the Achasans, they drew 

the black ship upon the strand, high upon the sands, and propped 

her up with long scantlings* : and themselves dispersed to their 

tents and ships. 

Meanwhile the noble son of Peleus, swift-footed Achilles, 

490 continued in an^er, sitting by the quick-moving ships, nor ever 
went to the glorious* council^ nor ever into war; but it fretted 

« They wrapt the legs, or the bones of the legs (ra fiLv)^iaia wfrea, Schol.) 
twice around with the caul. 

s With five prongs. The fork was used, appaientlj, to keep the parts of the 
offering together on the altar — that all might he burnt 

* t. e, Eveiy one had his due share. 
' In (ppifiv — seat of sensation. 

8 flrpufJLviitfia — the cables by which the *pufAvn, or stern, was secured to a cap- 
stan on the shore. 

* Literally— «Dd stretdied under her long props. 

> Containing illiistrioufl men — or where men distinguirii tfaemwhres. 
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his heart remaining there, for he longed for the shout and the 
battle. 

And when at last the twelfth morning from that day had 
arrived, then also the everlasting gods went all together to 
Olympus, with Jove at their head^ ; and Thetis was not forget- 496 
ful of the commands of her son, but emerged from the wave of 
the sea, and mounted at an early hour to tne great heaven, and 
Olympus; And she fouud the far-thundering son of Saturn, 
apart from the rest, sitting upon the highest summit of the 
many-topped Olympus. And she placed herself beside him, and 600 
embraced his knees with her left hand, and taking him with her 
right by the beard, in a suppliant^ manner, she addressed king 
Jove, the son of Saturn : 

" O father Jove, ii' ever I assisted thee amon^ the immortals 
by word or deed, accomplish for me this desire. Give hon- 
our to my son, — he who is doomed to be the shortest-lived of 606 
all others. Him, nevertheless, has the king of men, Agamem- 
non, now insulted; for he has seized his prize, himself depriving 
him. But do thou honour him, O Olympian, all-wise Jove. 
Give victory to the Trojans, till the Achseans honour my son, 610 
and treat him with more respectV 

Thus she spake; and the cloud-compelling Jove answered 
not, but sat long silent. And Thetis, as she embraced his kneeet, 
as she still dung to him^, besought him again a second time : 

" Positively promise now and confirm it to me, or refuse — ^for 
thou canst have no fears — that, if thou refusest, 1 may weD know 
how much, among all, I am the Goddess most dishonoured^ 615 

And her the cloud-collecting Jove, much disturbed, addressed : 
''It will be indeed a bad business; for thou wilt force me to 
quarrel with Juno, when she irritates me with opprobrious words^. 
And even as it is", she is always, among the immortal gods, up- 620 
braiding me, and says that I aid the Trojans in battle. Go thou 
then now away again, lest Juno behold thee ; and these requests 
shall be my care, that I may fulfil them. But \P — come, I will 
bow down with my head to thee, that thou mayst have reliance. 

> And Jupiter went firat ' And supplicating. 

4 And increase him with honour ; s. e» vindicate his honour — hf avenging the 
wrong he has received. 

& Clinging to him as she was. 

• i, e. How &r beyond aU others, I am disregarded most 

f t. e, because she wiU hear of his promise, and will abuse him for fiivouriog die 
Trojans. 

8 In this waj~». e, under present dreomftaooes, and without such cause. 

•t.c.ifyouwishit 
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526 For this from me, in particular, is the greatest pledge among 

immortals — for that word of mine, which I confirm by my head, 

is neither revocable, nor delusive, nor capable of non-fulfilment." 

The Son of Saturn spake, and bent with his dark brows. 

And the ambrosial hair of the king waved from his immortal 

530 head, and he shook the vast Olympus. Thus having deliberated 
they parted. She then leaped down from resplendent Olympus 
into the deep sea ; and Jupiter repaired to nis own mansion. 
And all the gods at once rose from their seats, in the presence 

>35 of their father: nor did any dare, sitting, await his coming, but 
all stood up before him. 

Thus he sat down there upon his throne. Nor was Juno ig- 
norant — having seen her — that the silver-footed Thetis, daugh- 
ter of the aged sea-god, had been plotting^ with him. Immedi- 
ately, therefore, she addressed Jupiter, the son of Saturn, with 
taunting words : 

540 « Which of the gods a<jain has been plotting with thee, jug- 
gler ? It is ever thy dcGffht, apart from me*, to plan and de- 
cide clandestinely ; nor wmingly couldst thou ever bear to tell 
me a word of what thou purposest^." 

And to her then the father of gods and men replied ; "Juno 

545 never hope to know all my counsels, for that would be imprac- 
ticable^ for thee, although thou art my wife. What, however, 
is proper for thee to hear, that shall then no one either of gods 
or of men know before thee ; but as to what I may choose to 
plan apart from the gods, do not thou inquire about any such 

550 matters, nor pry into tnem." 

And to him then the large-eyed*, imperial* Juno answered : 
" Most despotic Chronides, what word is this which thou hast 
spoken^ ? It is long since* I have either questioned thee, or 
pryed into thy measures; but, quite undisturbed by me, thou 

> Consulting — planning measures. 

3 It is ever pleasant to thee, being apart from me, clandestinely planning, to 
decide. 

S(T&?, oTi voijjTfiif, t. e, any of thy measures. 

* They would be difficult— i. e, too much for thee. 

5 ^ou'TTf^. Etymologically, the word applies at least as much to the general 
countenance, or aspect, as to the eyes, ^ou^ seems, in compounds, expressi^ of 
any thin^ large — as with us, bull-head, bnU-nuih, dbc. liSaje»tiCy or noble, may 
perhaps bo more applicable than ox^ed, 

^ vorvtcL Venerable has become inseparably coupled with age. August, or 
imperial, seems more appropriate. 

7 What speech is this of thinel 

^ XiTIv rag9C. Long before— or ndier perfaap»— nerer. 
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{>Iaime8t what thou wilt But now I am much afraid^ lest the 65h 
silver-footed Thetis, daughter of the old sea-god, has seduced 
theo^^; for early this morning she sat beside thee, and embraced 
thy knees: and on that account, I suspect thou hast really 

Sromised horS that thou wouldest give honour to Achilles, and 
estroy many of the Achicans at their ships." 

And the doud-coUecting Jove answered her and said : " God- 560 
dess'! thou art always suspecting, nor can I ever escape thee^ 
Thou wilt not^ however, be able to do any thing^, but wilt only 
become more abhorrent from my heart ; and that will be even 
worse for thee. And if that be so*, it will be agreeable to me. 
But sit down silent, and obey my command, lest not all the gods 665 
of Olympus can protect thee against mc, on my approach**, when 
I hj upon thee my invincible hands." 

Thus he spake, and the large-eyed imperial Juno was alarmed ; 
and she in consequence sat down in silence, bending her heart^ ; 
and the celestial Gods were distressed at the sight throughout 670 
the abode of Jove. And Vulcan, the skilful artist, began to ad- 
dress them, from affection^ for his dear mother, the white-armed 
Juno: 

" This will indeed be a sad business', and even intolerable, if 
for the sake of mortals you two quarrel in this manner, and ex- 675 
dte tumult among the Gods ; nor will there be any comfort in 
the good feast, when quarrels* prevail. But I advise my mother, 
though she herself knows what is proper to do, to give way to 
my dear father Jove, that he may not again chide, and disturb 
our feast. For if the Olympic Thunderer* choose to hurl us 580 

* I am fearfal in my heart, — (pgnv^^thc midriff, aa the aeat of aome of the paa- 
aioiia — of fear at least 

10 »af gi«T7 — turned you from your purpoae— or drawn you to her'a. 
1 xaravsvifai srT}rufjLov — bend the head in confirmation — aigniiicant of an ir- 
revocable promise. 

Aaifiiovi* — ^with an angry emphasis. 
9 Do any thing without your detecting it 
4 I. e, by such meddling and prying. 
^ I. e. if you do become odious to me. 

c lov^ must be (if the word be correct) fovra, and can only apply to Jupiter. 
T Forcing her heart to submiasioii — suppreaamg her indignation. 

* Literally — bringing or doing agreeable things — gratifying — and six lines 
Mow, Vulcan exhorts his mother, in the same phrase, to gratify Jore— «. e. to 
obey. 

* Pestilent, or mischieTous things— plaguy. 

1 ^(Spsiova, I. e, the Xoiykx egya opposed to l)l(ll€wovfl^— ^eX^-iwreu 
1 Discharger of lightning. 

3 
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from our seats, lie can; for he is far the most powerful. Do 
thou then appease him with gentle words, and the Olympian 
will then be in good humour again with us aW^ 

Thus he spake ; ^d rising, he put a double cup^ in the hands 

686 of his dear mother, and thus addressed her : 

"Bear with it, my mother, and support it, grieved though 
thou art; nor let me with these eyes behold thee, so dear to me, 
punished**; since then I shall not be able at all to aid thee, how- 

590 ever grieved, for the Olympian is hard to be resisted. For once, 
before, seizing me by the foot, he cast me — endeavouring to 
assist thee—from the celestial threshold. And all day I was 
borne along, and at sun-set I fell in liCmnos— and little was the 
breath still in me — where falling the Sintiens forthwith took 
me upV 

696 Thus he spake, and the white-armed Goddess Juno smiled: 
and smiling, she took the cup from the hand of her son. And 
beginning on the right, he poured out wine for all the other 
Gods, drawing sweet nectar from the bowl. Then loud laughter* 

600 rose among the blessed Gods when they beheld Vulcan minister- 
ing^ to them through the halls. 

Thus then thev feasted all day until sun-set, nor was the ap- 
petite ungratiiied with a full feast, or with the beautiful lyre 
which Apollo held^, or with the Muses who sang alternating 
with delightful voice. 

606 And when the splendid light of the sun had set, they each 
went home to rest, where for each the renowned Vulcan, lame 
in both feet, had built with good skill an apartment. 

And Jove, the Olympic Thunderer, went to his couch, where 
he was before wont to recline, when sweet sleep came upon him. 

610 And ascending it, he there slept ; and beside him Juno, Goddess 
of the golden throne. 

3 Ajx^xu^teXXov. Strictly a TesBcl with a cup at each end, for mutual pledges 
at drinking parties. 
•'* Beaten. & Took care of me — brought me to life again. 

< Unextinguiahable. 

f Playing the waiter— possibly pledging each— the whole circle — ^which might 
be the occasion of Uie laughter. 

• And playing of course. 
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Jupiter, in pursuance of his purpose to dbtress the Gredans, in answer to tht 
prayer of Thetis, deccnres Agamemnon by a dream. He, in consequence of it, 
calls a council, the result of whidi is, that the army should go forth to battle. 
Thersites is mutinous, and is chastised by Ulysses. Ulysses, Nestor, and 
Agamemnon, harangue the people ; and preparation is made for battle. An 
exact account follows of the forces on both sides. 

The other Gods and warriors* slept all night; but sweet re- 
pose came not upon Jove ; for he in fact was revolving in his 
mind how he mi^ht do honour to Achilles, and destroy many of ^ 
the Achscans at their ships. And tm plan appeared best to his 
mind, to send a delusive^ dream to Agamemnon, son of Atreus. 

Having called him, therefore, he uttered these winged words: 
"Away, delusive Dream, to the swift ships of the Achseans. Cro 
to the tent^ of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, and repeat all things 
very carefulty* as I charge thee. Bid him arm tne long-haired 10 
Achseans in full force ; for now he may take the broad-streeted 
city of the Trojans; since the immortals, who possess the man- 
sions of Olympus, no longer consult two ways^ for Juno, having 16 
untreated tnem; has bent^ them^; and evils impend over the 
Trojans." 

1 'Iwoxo^tfroi — those who fought, aimed, in war-cars. 

3 And through detunon destractiTe. 

s Going to Uie tent, take care to tell bira, dec 

4 argsxsuj^-^.^, in the same words— expressly, 
s t. e. Differ in opinion— think or plan dindedly. 
« Emm nocmcifed them— brought them to one. 
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Thus he spake, and then the Dream departed as soon as he 
had heard the order. Forthwith he came to the swift ships of 
the AchseanSy and then repaired to the tent of Agamemnon, son 
of Atreus. Him he found reposing in his tent, and around him 

20 was shed ambrosial sleep. And then he stood over his head, 
resembling Nestor, the son of Neleus, whom^ Agamemnon hon- 
oured most of the old men. Having made himself like Nestor*, 
the divine Dream addressed him : 
^ Sleepest thou, son of brave Atreus, the tamer of horses^? 

25 It becomes not a chiefs, to whose charge nations are committed, 
and who has so many cares upon him, to sleep aU night. Now, 
therefore, attend to me quickly ; for I am . a messenger to thee 
from Jove, who, though far distant, is very anxious about thee, 
and pities thee. He orders thee to arm the long-haired Acha;ans 
in full force, for now mayst thou take the broad-streetcd city of 

30 the Trojans ; since the immortals who possess the mansions of 
Olympus no longer differ in opinion ; for Juno has conciliated 
all by her intreaties; and evils from Jove impend over the 
Trojans. Keep then these things in thy mind, nor let forget- 
fulness seize upon thee, when sweet sleep has left thee.'' 

35 Then, having thus spoken, he departed, and left him there 
meditating in his mind on things which, however, were not to 
be accomplished. For he thought^, like a fool, that he should 
take the city of Priam, on that day ; and knew not what deeds 

40 Jove was planning : for ho was going to inflict more labours and 
sorrows on the Achseans and Trojans through hard-fought bat- 
tles. And Agamemnon started from his sleep, while the divine 
voice was yet floating around him. And he sat upri^ht^, and 
put on his soft tunic, beautiful and new ; and next threw his 
large cloak about him. And he bound his beautiful sandals 
beneath his dean feet, and then about his shoulders hung the 

46 silver-studded sword. And he took his paternal sceptre, ever 
im^rishable^ with which he walked to the ships of the brass- 
mailed Achaeans. 

Meanwhile, the goddess Morn ascended high Olympus to 

Y rov ^— he, that if, whom, dec; indicating the reason why he was selected 
s HsTing made himself like to him. 

* }fVodafAoio— a warrior, one eqpedaUy who finight or drote in war-c^r»— not 
on loot 

1 ^ouXij^opov ocvdfo— oounseUor— one who diares in the ooonsels of the state, 
at aimy^^v directs them. 
< 9^>— said to huDselil 
' Being raised upright, be sat in that positioo. 

* As being beraditaiT— «n heir-loom. I 
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report to Jove and the other immortals the approach of light; 
and Agamemnon ordered the loud-tongued heralds to cau to 50 
assemUy the long-haired' Achscans. And they proclaimed the 
meeting; and the people very speedily assembled. But first a 
council sat of noble old men, at the ship of Nestor the Pylian- 
bom king^ ; these having called together, he vnth them a pru- 
dent plan arranged. 55 

'^ Hear me, my friends. A divine^ Dream came to me, while 
I slept, during the ambrosial night; and he resembled, most 
particularly, the noble Nestor, in appearance, in stature, and in 
j>erson. And he stood over my head, and reported his commis- 
sion to me. Sleepest thou, son of brave Atreus, tamer of hor- 6() 
ses ? It becomes not a chief, to whom nations are entrusted, 
and who has so many cares upon him, to sleep all night Now 
therefore attend to me quickly; for I am a messenger to thee 
from Jove, who, though far dustant^ is very anxious about thee, 65 
and pities thee. He orders thee to arm the long-haired Achaeans 
in full force, for now thou mayst take the wide-streeted city of 
he Trojans; since the immortals who possess the mansions oi 
Olympus are no longer of different opinions, for Juno conciliates 
them all with her intreaties; and evils from Jove impend over 
the Trojans. Keep then these things in thy mind. Thus hav- 70 
ing spoken, he went away, flyine from me ; and sweet deep left 
me. Come then, let us cmisuft how wo shall arm the sons oi 
the Achajans. I will first, as usual^ try them with a speech' ; 
and will advise them to fly with their ships of many benches* • 75 
and do you one in one place, and another in another, endeavour 
to restrain them by your words'." 

Having thus spoken, he then sat down : and Nestor, he who 
was king of sandy Pf lus, rose, and harangued them with pru- 
dence, and said : 

" My friends, leaders and chiefs of the Arrives, if any other 
of the Acha^ans had told this dream, we should have pronounced 
it to be fklse, and have been revolted rather^. But now he ha^' 

* Having hair on their heada — worn kmg. 
« At the Nestorean ship of the king, bom at Pylua. 
7 (psios — as being a divinity^-or as di^iatched by Jove. 
« j{ 9?fi4^ stf'ri. It was the business of the king to state to the general a«em- 

bly the object of the meeting. 

• i.e. find oat how thej are disposed — ^by proposing flight rather than battle, 
which was his real purpose. 

1 coXuxX)]itfi. Therefore — large ships. 

> From the flight, which I shaU afiect to urge. 

SfAttXXov — but rathOT have tonied away from il--than have beeopenoaded by it. 
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seen it, who justly boasts to be the very greatest in the army'. 
Therefore come, Ut us see if we can arm the sons of the Acha?- 
ans." 
Thus having spoken, he began to depart from the council : 

S5 and the sceptered kings arose next, and obeyed the shepherd of 
the people. And the troops thronged together— as swarms of 
crowding* bees, which come ever in fresh*^ numbers from the 
hoUow rock, and fly in clusters over the vernal flowers, and 

90 thickly some fly in this direction, and some in that ; so of the 
people did many nations from the ships and tents march in com- 
pames along the vast shore to the place of assembly. And in 
the midst ot them. Rumour, the messenger of Jove, raged, urging 
them to proceed^ ; and they were now collected. And the as- 

95 sembly was in commotion, and the earth groaned under them, 
as the people were taking their seats, and there was a loud 
clamour; but nine heralds exclaiming, restrained them, in order 
that they might* cease from their noise, and listen to the heaven- 

Srotected kings. And at last with diflSculty the people sat 
own, and were kept in their seats, desisting from their dam- 

100 our^; and king Agamemnon arose, holding in his hand the 
sceptre which Vulcan had toiled to form*. Yulcan had given it 
to icing Jove, the son of Saturn, and Jupiter next bestowed it 
upon his messenger the slayer of Argus; and king Mercury pre- 
sented it to the noble Pelops* ; and Pelops again gave it to Atreus, 

106 shepherd of the people. And Atreus, at his death, left it to 
Thvestes, rich in cattle ; and Thyestes again bequeathed it to 
be borne by Agamemnon, that with it he might govern many 
islands, and the whole of Argos. Leaning upon this, he spake 
these words to the Argives. 

110 "My friends, Danaan heroes, servants of Mars! Jove, the 
son of Saturn, has involved me in a very heavy calamity. Cruel 
Chdy who formerly promised, and confirmed that promise with 
a nod, that I should return home, having destroyed well-fortified 

« And of course a person entiUed to credk. 

^ Or humming^ — the original word is as frequently expressive of ttntniU as 
numbers. 
« Ever newly. 

7 I. e, the report spread rapidly through the army of a general meeting. 

8 St^ors — in order that they might, Ac 

> Having made themselves stop from— ceasing — i. e, the noise and tumult being 
qaeUed. 

> Which Vulcan had tcnled forming. 

8 vXtigiTCos — horse-pricker — as a wairior who fought in war-cars — and cele- 
brated fiir his coachmanship. 
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Ilium^ And now he planned a sad deception^ and orders me, 
inglorious, to return to Argos, after I have lost many of my ll* 
people. Thus it seems^ somehow or other (»ou), agreeable to 
almighty Jove, who has already overthrown the heights of many 
states^, and will still overthrow more, for his power is very great. 
For^ it will be disgraceful even for our posterity to learn that 
such and so great an army of Achxans vainly waged a fruitless 120 
war, and fought with men less numerous than themselves ; and 
tha^ no good result appeared. For if we, Ach»ans and Trojans, 
should, making a truce^, both be numbered, and the Trojans, as 125 
many as are natives, should assemble, and we Achscans be drawn 
up in decades, and we should choose one man of the Trojans to 
pour out wine for each, many decades would be without a cup- 
bearer^ So much I affirm the Acha^ans are more in number 130 
than the Trojans who inhabit the city. But there are allies 
from many states, warlike men^, who greatly baffle, and prevent' 
me from destroying, as I wish, the well-peopled town of Ilium. 
Nine years of mighty Jove^ have now gone by, and now the 13d 
timbers of our ships are rotten, and the cordage is decayed. Our 
wives and our young children sit in our halls expecting us; and 
our work, for which we came hither, remains thus unfinished. 
Come then, let ns all obey as I advise ; let us fly with the ships 140 
to our beloved native land, for never shall we take wide-streeted 
Troy." 

Thus he spake, and agitated the hearts of all throughout the 
multitude, as many as had not heard his plan^ And the assem- 
sembly was shaken like the huge billows of the Icarian sea, 
which Eurus and Notus have raised, rushing on them from the 1^6 
clouds of father Jove ; or, as when Zephyrus, coming furious, 
waves a field of high standing corn, rushing over it, and the 
corn bends under it'; thus was all the assembly of Ac/ueans 

3 That I should not return home till I had destroyed, dtc. 

* He planned a deception — i, e, his promise was delusive. 

) fi^X^si — it seems — as, apparently, is often the meaning of the teftn. 
6 Ka^va — ** the summits" — the Acropolis, or citadeL 
^ yaj — refcning to 6\j(fxk6a (line 116). 

* Having struck sacred victims — i. e» to sanction a truce. 

* Without a pourcr out of wine. 

I iyr^stttakfti — men who brandish spears. * Sufier me not. 

3 1, e. ex Aiog — compare Od. S. 93. 

* I. e. the measure decided upon in the council — all were excited, except those 
who were in the secret — who had beea present at the council of the chieft. 

* tlfMSi — Xtiiov — is the nom. case. The standing com bends with the ears to 
the ground. 
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150 moved. Some rushed with a shout to the ships, and the excited 
dust rose from beneath their feet; and others exhorted one 
another to seize the ships, and drag them to the mighty ocean; 
and cleared out the channels. The shout of these, eager* for 
home, ascended to heaven, and they took the props^ from beneath 
the ships. 

166 Then would a return have been eflFected by the Argives, in 
spite of fate, had not Juno addressed herself to Minerva : 

" Oh ! unconquered daughter of aegis-bearing Jove, shall the 
Argives thus at last fly home to their loved native land, over the 
broad backs of the sea^ ? and leave, as a triumph to Priam, and 

160 to the Trojans, Argive Helen, for whose sake many of the 
Achaeans have perished at Troy, far from their dear native land ? 
Go then down at once to the army of the brazen-mailed Achasans. 
and restrain each man with thy persuasive words, nor suffer 

165 them to drag to the sea their double-oared ships^." 

Thus she spake, nor was the blue-eyed goddess Minerva diso- 
bedient. For she descended from the summits of Olympus 
rushing, and quickly reached the swift ships of the Achaeans. 
Then she found Uiysses, a man equal to Jupiter in counsel, 

170 standing^, — he was not laying hold of his good^ black ship, for 

sorrow had come upon his heart and soul. And blue-eyed Minerva 

stood near him, and said : 

" Noble son of Laertes, Ulysses, man of many counsels', so at 

^ last will ye fly home to your loved native land, embarking in 

175 your ships of many benches^? And would ye leave, as a tri- 
lunph to Priam and the Trojans, Argive Helen, for whose sake 
many of the Achaeans have fallen at Ti-oy, far from their dear 
native land? Go then forthwith to the army of the Achasans, 

ISO and hesitate not; but restrain each man with thy persuasive 
words, nor suffer -them to drag to the sea their double-oared 
ships." 

Thus she spake, and he knew the voice of the goddess who 
addressed him. And he set out to run', and threw from him 

^ The shout of those who were hastening to the ships. 

7 SpfMTOj frames or stocks, on which the vessels were kept dry— or mere props. 

8 vwra — backs—while our poets speak of the bosom of the waters. 
^ Having oars on both sides. 

> t. e. not hastening, like others, to the ships, but deliberating whether he should 
in carrying Agamemnon's plan into execution. 

s With good benches — t. e. well equipped. 

9 As if never at a loss for expedients. 
* i. e. large. 

> Began to ron— aet off in haste. 
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his cloak ; and the herald Eunrbates, of Ithaca, who followed 
him, took it up. And meeting^ Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, 185 
he received from him the ancestral sceptre, ever-imperishable, 
with which he went down to the ships of the brazen-mailed 
Aducans. 

And whatever kin^ or chief he overtook — standing beside him, 
he stopt with him with gentle words : 

" It does not become uiee, friend^, to be thus alarmed, like a 190 
coward. Sit down thyself, and msike the rest of the men sit, 
for thou knowest not clearly yet what the intention of Atrides 
is. He is now proving you, and will quickly scourge the sons 
of the Achieans. We have not all heard what he said in the 
councils Therefore beware^ lest in his anger he do some mischief 
to the sons of the Achasans. For the anger of the heaven-pro- 19/> 
tected king is mighty ; and his authority is from Jove, and wise 
Jupiter loves him." 

But, on the other hand, whatever man of the common people «> 
he saw, and found shouting, he struck him with the sceptre, and 
reproved him in these words : 

" Sirrah ! bo quiet, and listen to the commands of others, 200 
who are thy superiors ; for thou art unwarlike and weak, and 
never worthy to be numbered in battle or in council. We 
Achasans cannot all be kings here. The government of many 
is not good ; let there be one chief only, one king — ^he to whom 205 
the son of crafty Saturn gives a sceptre, and laws* to reign over 
the veople^P 

Tnus he, commanding, directed the army. And they again 
rushed from the shins and tents to assembly with a shout— as 
when the waves of the roaring sea break upon the mighty shore, 210 
and the deep rebellows. 

The rest then sat down, and were kept qkmi in their seats. 
And the prating Thersites was the only one who still babbled, 
a man who disorderly, and much was wont' to upbraid the chiefis 
— idly, and not with propriety, but with whatever seemed likely 215 
to produce laughter^ among the Argives. He was the most 

6 And coming opposite to. 

7 ^ou/Aovig. The force of the word, it may be suppoeed, depended mainly on 
the tone of the ipeaker. Compare line 200 below. * 

8 Only certain /S^ovrss, (Una 53) were there— Ulyssea of couno was one. 

> Periphrams for lovereign power. > (T^KTi — the word has no reference. 

' Who knew in his mind — ^was fiuniliar with coarse expressions — ^knew how to 
use them in contentions with the chiefe, and, by implication, was in the habit o^ 
using them. 

* Seemed to be laug^ile. 
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miserable looking man^ who came to Ilium. He was bandy- 
legged*, and lame of one foot; his shoulders were round, and 
drawn together over his breast ; and his head was sharp towards 

^20 the top, and a few straggling hairs grew upon it To Achilles 
and Ulysses ho was particularly oflFensive, for he was wont to 
abuse them. And now again he railed* at the noble Agamem- 
non, screaming sharp ; and the Acha>ans were exceedingly angry 
toith Agamemnon, and with one mind indignant. Loudly bawl- 
ing, therefore, he reviled Agamemnon^: 

:^26 « Of what again dost thou complain, son of Atreus, or what 
dost thou desire ? Thy tents are full of brass*, and many choice 
dames arc in thy tents, which we Achseans bestow upon thee 
before all others®, whenever wo capture a town. Or dost thou 

230 still want gold, which one of the Trojans, tamers of horses, shall 
bring from Troy, as a ransom for his son, whom I or some other 
of the Achaeans have brought a captive* ? Or a young woman, 
that thou mayest enjoy the pleasures of love, and whom thou 
mayest thyself possess — ^apart from others^ It becomes not the 
man who is chief in command, to bring calamities upon the sons 

23o Qf the Achaeans. O wretches, miserable cowards ! Achaean 
women, no longer Acha3an men, let us return home with the 
ships ; and let us leave this man here to enjoy his honours in 
Troy, that he may know, whether it is really we who protect 
him or not— He who has now insulted Achilles, a man much 

-^^^ more valiant than himself, for he has seized his prize, himself 
depriving him^. And certainly there is no gall in the soul of 
Achilles, but he is very forgiving ; — otherwise, son of Atreus, 
thou wouldst for the last time have wronged him." 

Thus spake Thersites, reviling Agamemnon, the shepherd of 
the people. But the godlike Ulysses stood speedily beside him, 

246 j^ijj looking sternly at him, with a rough speech reproved him. 
"Thersites, brainless babbler* — sonorous orator though thou 

^ If the Latin valgtu be, as is probable enough, a softened form of ^Xxo^, 
there can be no doubt of this sense. The word occars nowhere else ; and to take 
it for tquinting seems mere guess-work. 

* Uttered insulto or reproaches. 

"^ With words, i. e, abused, or scolded him. 

B I. e, vessels, armour, &c. of this metal — brass, or more correctly perhaps, cop- 
per. * nfCJTKTTCjI. 

1 Literally — bound. > With allusion to Briseis. 

' i. «. for himself. 

* axpiro|xude— ^. e. a man of much speech without judgment— without knowing 
wfane to leave off-«n eternal babbler. 
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beest*, cease, nor be the only one who desires to strive with 
kin^s ; for I affirm that there is not a man^ more base than thou 
of sdl who came with the sons of Atreus to Ilium. Thou, there- 256 
fore, shouldst not" prate about kings^, nor offer insults to them, 
nor be upon the watch for return'. As yet, indeed, we know 
not clearly how these matters will be — whether, well or ill, we 
sons of Achacans shall return*. Yet* now sittest thou, reviling 
the son of Atreus, Agamemnon, shepherd of the people, because 
the Danaan heroes gave him very many things^; and jeering 266 
haranguest. But I tell thee^, plainly, and that shall be accom- 
plished too — If ever again I shall catch thee playing the fool as 
thou art here doing now, may his head rest no longer upon the 
shoulders of Ulysses, and may I no longer be called the father of 260 
Telemachus, if I do not seize thee^ and strip off thy clothes, 
thy cloak, and thy tunic, and what covers thy nakedness, and 
drive thyself, weeping, to the swift ships, after beating thee 
with disgraceful blows, from the assembly." 

Thus he spake, and struck him with the sceptre upon the 266 
back and shoulders ; and he writhed, and many tears fell from 
him, and a bloody tumour rose upon his back, from the blow of 
the golden sceptre. And he sat down and trembled ; but, in 
pain and looking silly^, wiped away his tears. And the rest, 
although sullen^, laughed heartily at him ; and thus, looking to 270 
his neighbour, one said to another : 

" Oh, doubtless, myriads of good deeds has Ulysses done before, 
both in originating plans, and directing ; but now this is far the 
best thing he has ever done among the ArgiVes— stopped^ this 
abusive slanderer's harangues. Surely his bold spirit* will not 276 
again for a long time urge hii^ to insult kings with such scurri- 
lous language." 

Thus spake the crowd ; and Ulysses, destroyer of cities, arose, 

' Although being a loud or sonorous orator — ironically. ^ Another. 

7 Thou, therefore, having kings in thy month, shouldst not harangue. 

^ I. e. as too good an occasion for abuse to be lost 

*i. e, we can only judge by the event—or, we know not all his motives; and 
3-ct you revile the king, as if he was known to be indisputably wrong. 

^ rcj — in this case— under these circumstances. 

s Reward him liberally — ^honour him highly. 

' sx £^SGi»_tell out, t. «. plainly. 

« Seizing thee, strip off thy clothes, ^cc 

* Chop-ftilen, abashed :— or coupling a^f ^'^^ ^^ ^axpuu-«eeing his tears to bt 
useless, he wiped them away. 

> t. e, displeased with Agamemnon. ^ H — who has stopped, d^ 

s Ironically— for dufAO( a^tivwp are constantly used in a j^</ 1 
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230 holding the sceptre; and beside him blue-eyed Minerva, assum- 
ing the likeness of an herald, bade the people be silent, that 
both the first and the last^ sons of the Achscans might together 
hear his speech, and understand the plan. He then pruaently 
addressed them, and said : 

'' Atridos, now would the Achaeans make thee, King, most 

286 contemptible in the eyes of all men^; nor perform they the 
promise which they gave thee*, on coming hither from fertile^ 
Argos, — that thou shouldst^ return after destroying well-fortified 
Ilium. For, like young children, or widowed women, they are 

290 weeping with one another to go home again. To be sure it is 
a desirable thing* to go home again, when a man is wearied with 
long absence. For one who is absent from his wile, even for a 
single month, laments beside his many-benched ship, which 

295 wintry winds and a stormy sea detain ; whereas the nmth year 
is rolling over us, and we are still remaining here. Therefore 
I am not offended that the Achaeans lament beside their high- 
beaked ships ; still will it be disgraceful both to remain here so 
long, and to return empty*. Have patience, my friends, aiid 

300 stay yet awhile, that wo may know whether Calchas prophesies 
with truth or not ; for well, indeed, this we already know, and 
you are all witnesses, whom deadly^ fate has not of late^ carried 
off*, that, when the ships of the AchaDans were collected at 

•i05 Aulis, to bring evils upon Priam and the Trojans, and when we. 
around the fountain at the sacred altars, were offering perfect* 
hecatombs to the immortals, beneath a beautiful plane-tree, 
whence flowed limpid water, there a great prodigy was seen. 
A terrible serpent, spotted upon the back, one* which the 
Olympian himself had sent into light, springing from beneath 

310 the altar, rushed straight towards the plane-tree. And there 
were there young ones of a sparrow, a ceJIow brood^, concealed 
among the leaves, on the highest branch, eight of them, and the 

9 i. e, the nearest and most remote. 

^ fjL5f ovstftf*!. See A. 250. > Which they undertook— stood under. 

3 Horse-feeding — ^with good pastures for horses. 
*Ue. not return till thou hadst destroyed. 

' H fi.i}v xai covo^— it is worth any pains or labour. Ulysses allows long ab* 
senoe from home is a good reason for wishing to return. 
«i. e. without effecting our purpose. ^ Xf}pe^ ^ovarou. 

* "XPt^a rs xai c^i^a— yesterday and the day before— prorerbial for lately ; 
and alluding to the recent pestilence. 

^ sjSav 9£f ou(raj — gone, taking with them. 
> Full in number, or consummate in quality. 

• cov ^. * vtjfl-ia rfixvflu 
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mother who hatched the hrood, made* the ninth. There he 
devoured them, shrieking piteouslv; and the mother fluttered 
about, mourning over her beloved young ; and then twistine 315 
herself round, he seized her^ screaming, by the wing. And 
when he had devoured the young sparrows and the moi/ier her- 
self, the God, who gave him to light*, made him an object of 
wonder ; for the son of wily Saturn mode him a stone^; and we, 
standing there, were amazed at what was done. Such mighty 320 
portents of the gods then befeP the hecatombs ; and then, on the 
spot, Calchas, interpreting the will of the God, said : * Why are 
ye struck dumb, long-haired Acha^ans ? It is the all- wise Jove* 
who has sent this prodigy, distant, and late of accomplishment*^, 
but the glory of which shall never perish. As this serpent has 325 
devoured the young sparrows, and herself— eight, and the mother 
which hatched the brood made the ninth ; so shall we for a like 
number of years wage a war there (in Troy), and in the tenth 
we shall take the wide-streeted city.' In this manner did he33<> 
harangue; and all will now at last be now fulfilled. Come, 
then, well-armed Greeks, remain all of you here, until wo cap- 
ture the great city of Priam." 

Thus he spake, and the Greeks shouted loud, and the ships 
around echoed fearfully, as the Greeks shouted — applauding the 33o 

r3ch of divine Ulysses. Then Nestor, the Gerenian^ chief* 
addressed them : 
** Oh, surely now like young children, to whom the works of 
war arc no concern, are ye talking. What will become of our 
promises and oaths^? In the fire'' will they be — the plans and 340 
counsels of men, and the libations of undiluted wine, and the 
right hands* in which we trusted ? To no purpose* do we thus 
debate ; we can discover no expedient^, although we have been 

* Was. 6 Who showed him. 

* t. e. changed him into a stone. 

'f Literally, ent^r into — t. e, occurred at the time. 

* iusya fjLi}risra Zfus. 

^ TSpag o-4^i|Jiov, du^— a token indicative of the event of the expedition, which, 
though vemote, it promised, would he glorious. 

^ Tspf^vtoC — from Qerena, in Messenia, where he is said to have taken refuge, 
when Hercules sacked Pylos. 

' irfl'ora— one who fought in cars — vindicative of high-hirth, or station. 

^ Literally— where shaU your agreements and oaths go ? 

* I. e. humt with the victims, which were sacrificed to procure the sanction of 
the gods — sarcastically. 

ft Symbols of fidelity and adherence. ^ Dispute with words. 

' i, e. for terminating the war. 
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here so long*. But do thou still, son of AtreuS; as before, main- 

345 taiuing thy plan unshaken, lead forth the Argives to hard bat- 
tles; and leave them to rot, the one or two, who are planning, 
apart from the body of AchaDans— ^but there will be no fulfilment 
of their plans—to return to Argos, before we know whether the 
promise of aeffis-bearing Jove be false or not^ For I affirm, 

350 that the almighty son of Saturn did promise^ on that day, when 
the Argives embarked in their swift* ships, bearing death and 
destruction to the l^rojans — by lightning upon the right, — show- 
ing propitious signs. Let none, therefore, hasten to return 

\155 home, before each have slept with a Trojan wife^, and avenged 
the seizure and sorrows of Helen. And if any one long so ar- 
dently to return home, let him lay hold of his black ship, well- 
supplied with benches, that he may meet with death and his fat^^ 

360 before the rest of us. But deliberate well thyself, O king, and 
be persuaded by another— not to be despised will be the word 
I now speaks Divide the troops, Agamemnon, into companies 
and squadrons, that squadron may support squadron, and com- 

365 pany support company. For if thou wilt do thus, and the 
Aclia^ans obey, then wilt thou know which of the leaders, and 
which of the soldiers is a coward, and which of them is brave ; 
for they will fight by themselves. And then wilt thou learn 
also if it be by divine interposition thou sackest not the city, or 
by the cowardice of men, and their unskilfulness in war." 
And the king, Agamemnon, answered him, and said: "Again, 

370 truly, old man, dost thou excel the sons of the Achrcans in coun- 
cil. Oh ! father Jove, Minerva, and Apollo, would that there 
were to mo of the Achseans ten such counsellors^ Then would 
the city of Priam quickly fall to the earth, captured by our hands, 

375 and destroyed. But a?gis-bcaring Jove, the son of Saturn, has 
sent troubles on me, who casts me upon idle quarrels and con- 
tentions. For I and Achilles have contended with hostile words 
about a girl, and I was the first to grow angry^. But if ever we 

.'JSO be reconciled^, then shall 4he Trojans not have respite from evil ; 
no, not a moment. Now then go to breakfast, that we may begin 

8 Tboagh being here 80 long — perhaps, here in the assembly. 
^ Before wo know of egi^bearing Jove, wheUier his promise be a falsehood or 
not 

> Nodded. * Qnick-going. 3 A wife of the Trojans. 

4 That he may overtake death and fate before othen. 

^ I. e. The advice I give. 

< Literally — feUow-coimaeUors— men who consult with me. 

"^ i. e. I'began the quarreL 

^ 6s fjuav, 9ciL /3ouXi]v— have hat one opinion. 
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the battle. Let each man sharpen well his spear, and make 
ready his shield^. Let him give a good feed to his swift-footed 
horses, and, examining his car on all sides prepare for war ; for 
we shall contend all day in fearful battle. And there shall be 385 
no cessation, not even a moment, till night coming on separate 
the ardour of men^ The strap of each man's protecting shield 
shall sweat on his breast, and his hand shall be weary with the 
spear'; and each man's horse shall sweat with dragging the 
good^ car. And whomsoever I shall observe wishing to idle at 390 
the high-beaked ships, he will not* be able afterwards to escape 
the dogs and birds." 

Thus he spake ; and the Argives shouted loud, as a wave upon 
a steep shore, when the south-wind, coming, shall dash it against 395 
a projecting rock, which the billows never quit, whatever winds 
blowzy — when they are here or there. And getting up, they 
rushed frofJi the a^^ewi/y, dispersing to the ships; and they 
lighted tires at their tents, and took their meal. And each 
sacrificed to some one of the immortal Gods*, praying that he 400 
might escape death, and the conflict of Mars^. And king Aga- 
memnon offered up a fat ox, a five-year old, to the almighty son 
of Saturn ; and invited the elder chiefs^ of all the Achicans. 
Nestor first and king Idomeneus, next the two Ajaxes, and the 405 
son of Tydeus, and sixth, Ulysses, equal in counsel to Jove. And 
the gallant* Menalaus came of his own accord, for he well knew 
his brother was very busy^ Then they stood round the ox, 
and lifted the salt and meal, and Agamemnon praying, in the 410 
midst of them, said : 

" Jove, most glorious, most great, enshrouded in dark clouds, 

*u ^. clean it, dec 

I f . e, ends the battle. 

' The thong of the man-protecting shield of each shaU sweat upon his breast, 
and be shall be wearied as to his hand round the sword. 

3 Well-built, or smoothed and planed — workmanlike. 

■* oux a^iov — he will not be able — there will be no means of escaping. 

6 Winds of all kinds — blowing from every quarter. 

* And one sacrificed to one of the everlasting Gods, and another to another. 

"f t. e. the peril of battle. 

■ yspovTttg a^iffTtiag— the princes— those, apparently, who had been of Uie 
cooncil (line 63). 

> Literally — good in the shout,— or the battle. 

1 For he knew in his mind his brother, how much ho was engaged — t. e. in pro- 
paring the sacrifice ; and therefore did not wait for the formality of an invitatioii* 
Or rather, perhaps — ^he knew how anxious he was — with a referonoe to Agamem- 
non's difficult position, implying great dslicacj of leeiiog. 
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here so long*. But do thou still, son of Atreus, as before, main- 

345 taiuing thy plan unshaken, lead forth the Argives to hard bat- 
tles; and leave them to rot, the one or two, who are planning, 
apart from the body of Achacans— ^but there will be no fulfilment 
of their plans— to return to Argos, before we know whether the 
promise of a^ffis-beariug Jove be false or not^ For I affirm, 

350 that the almighty son of Saturn did promise^ on that day, when 
the Argives embarked in their swift' ships, bearing death and 
destruction to the Trojans — by lightning upon the right, — show- 
ing propitious signs, l^et none, therefore, hasten to return 

355 home, before each have slept with a Trojan wifc^, and avenged 
the seizure and sorrows of Helen. And if any one long so ar- 
dently to return home, let him lay hold of his black ship, well- 
supplied with benches, that he may meet with death and his fate^ 

360 before the rest of us. But deliberate well thyself, O king, and 
be persuaded by another— not to be despised will be the word 
I now speak*. Divide the troops, Agamemnon, into companies 
and squadrons, that squadron may support squadron, and com- 

365 pany support company. For if thou wilt do thus, and the 
Acha?ans obey, then wilt thou know which of the leaders, and 
which of the soldiers is a coward, and which of them is brave; 
for they will fight by themselves. And then wilt thou leani 
also if it be by divine interposition thou sackest not the city, or 
by the cowardice of men, and their unskilfulness in war." 
And the king, Agamemnon, answered him, and said: " Again, 

370 truly, old man, dost thou excel the sons of the Achrcans in coun- 
cil. Oh ! father Jove, Minerva, and Apollo, would that there 
were to me of the Achaeans ten such counsellors^ Then would 
the city of Priam quickly fall to the earth, captured by our hands, 

375 and destroyed. But a?gis-bearing Jove, the son of Saturn, has 
sent troubles on me, who casts mo upon idle quarrels and con- 
tentions. For I and Achilles have contended with hostile words 
about a girl, and I was the first to grow angry^. But if ever we 

3S0 be reconciled^ then shalUhe Trojans not have respite from evil ; 
no, not a moment. Now then go to breakfast, that we may begin 

8 Thoagh being here so long — perhape, here in the assembly. 
^ Before wc know of ngis-bearing Jove, whether his promise be a falsehood or 
not 

> Nodded. « Quick-going. a A wife of the Trojans. 

< That he may overtake death and fate before others. 
* I. e. The advice I give. 

< Literally — ^fellow-counsellors— men who consult with me. 
7 i. e. I began the quarrel. 

" sg fMav, 9ciL ^ovXi}v— hate but one opinion. 
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the battle. Let each man sharpen well his spear, and make 
ready his shields Let him give a good feed to his swift-tooted 
horses, and, examining his car on all sides prepare for war ; for 
we shall contend all day in fearful battle. And there shall be 3S5 
no cessation, not even a moment, till night coming on separate 
the ardour of men*. The strap of each man's protecting shield 
shall sweat on his breast, and his hand shall be weary with the 
spear^; and each man's horse shall sweat with dragging the 
good^ car. And whomsoever I shall observe wishing to idle at 390 
the high-beaked ships, he will not^ be able afterwards to escape 
the dogs and birds." 

Thus he spake ; and the Argives shouted loud, as a wave upon 
a steep shore, when the south-wind, coming, shall dash it against 395 
a projecting rock, which the billows never quit, whatever winds 
Wow?*, — when they are here or there. And getting up, they 
rushed /row /Ac o^^em^/y, dispersing to the ships; and they 
lighted fires at their tents, and took their meal. And each 
sacrificed to some one of the immortal Gods^, praying that he 400 
might escape death, and the conflict of Mars^. And king Aga- 
memnon offered up a fat ox, a five-year old, to the almighty son 
of Saturn ; and invited the elder chiefs^ of all the Achaians. 
Nestor first and king Idomeneus, next the two Ajaxes, and the 405 
son of Tydeus, and sixt h, Ulysses, equal in counsel to Jove. And 
the gallant* Menalaus came of his own accord, for he well knew 
his brother was very busy*. Then they stood round the ox, 
and lifted the salt and meal, and Agamemnon praying, in tlie 410 
midst of them, said : 

" Jove, most glorious, most great, enshrouded in dark clouds, 

•t. e. clean it, dec 
1 f . e, ends Uie battle. 

'The thong of the man-protecting shield of each shall sweat upon his breast, 
and be shall be wearied as to his hand round Iho sword. 
3 WeU-built. or smoothed and planed — ^workmanlike. 
^ ovx a^xiov — ho will not be ablo— there will be no means of escaping, 
s Winds of all kinds — blowing from evexy quarter. 

* And one sacrificed to one of the everlasting Gods, and another to another. 
7 1. e. the peril of battle. 

■ TSpovTOg apff^rias—the princes— those, apparently, who had been of the 
council (line 63). 

* Literally — good in the shout,-— or the battle. 

^ For he knew in his mind his brother, how much he was engaged — t. e, in pra- 
ptring the sacrifice ; and therefore did not wait for the formality of an invitatioii* 
Or rather, perhaps — he knew how aniious be was — with a reference to Agamem- 
non's diflkolt poaition. implying great dalicacj of leeling. 
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and dwelling in the air, let not the sun set nor darkness come 
upon the earth, before I cast headlong the palace of Priam 

415 burning; and consume its gates with hostile lire : and cleave 

Hector's coat of mail upon his breast, pierced with my sword; 

and O, may many of his comrades round him^ prone in the dust, 

bite the dustV 

Thus he spake ; and the son of Saturn did not at all assent to 

120 his prayer^; but he accepted the oflering, and mightily increased 
the toil. And when they had prayed, and cast the salt and 
barley, they drew back first the head of the victim, and cut its 
throat, and* skinned it. Next they cut off the hind-legs, and 
covered them with the fat, making it double, and placed morsels 

425 of flesh upon them*. And these they then burnt with cleft 
wood without leaves^ Then taking up the viscera with the 
forks'^, they Iveld them over the fire. And when the legs were 
quite burnt, they tasted the viscera ; and then they divided the 
rest into small pieces, and pierced them with spits, and dressed 

130 them carefully, and drew them all off again. I'hen when they 
had accomplished their labour, and prepared the feast, they ate, 
nor were their appetites without a full feast. And when they 
had removed the desire of eating and drinking, Nestor, the 
Gerenian chief, began to address them : 

" Most noble son of Atreus, king of men, Agamemnon, no 

135 longer now let us loiter here, nor longer put off the work, which 
God will forthwith put into our hands. But come, let the 
heralds of the brazen-mailed Achicans, summoning them, assem- 
ble the people at the ships ; and we will ourselves together go 

140 through the wide army of the Achaians, that we may the quicker 
rouse the keen fight^." 

Thus he spake, nor did the king of men, Agamemnon, decline.^ 

Immediately he ordered the loud-tongued heralds to summon 

^ the long-haired Achaians to battle. These gave the summons, 

I -15 and the people speedily assembled ; and the heaven-protected 
kings, along with Athdes^, hastened to arrange them. And 
blue-eyed Minerva was among them, holding the precious iEgis^ 
which was exempt from age and death.^ A hundred golden 
fringes hung round it, all well-wreathed, and each of the value 

150 of an hecatomb. With this she — flashing in every direction — 

* oda|-HM}ize Uie earth with the teeth. > ;, ^. to take Troy that daj. 
4 Compare A. 466, &c ^ t. e. dry aticka. 

^ OfMrnpavre;. See A. 463. 

V Awake-HTOuae up aharp Mara— «Aar^, from the weapona of war. 

• Nor waa diadbedient * oJ afi.91, Ac 1. e, Atridea and the kings. 
> Not aabject to old age, and immortaL— •*. e. imperiahable. 
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stirred up tho AchaDans, urging them to advance ; and in the 
heart of each she infused courage to war and fight indomitably. 
And in them, instantly, fighting* became more agreeable to them 
than returning, in their hoUow ships, to their loved native land. 

As a raging fire consumes a huge forest upon tho summits of 455 
a mountain, and the flame is seen from afar ; so, as they advanced, 
the glittering splendour of their beautiful armour ascended 
through tho air to heaven 

And of these — as many flocks of flying birds, geese, or cranes, 460 
or long-necked swans, in Asiatic meadows, on the streams of 
Caystros, fly from all quarters', flapping with their wings, while 
alighting*, with screams the meadow rings; so of the Achseans 
did many nations, from the ships and tents, rush* into the plain 
of Scamander. And the earth echoed fearfully under the feet 466 
of themselves and their horses: and upon the flowery vale of 
Scamander, stood myriads, numerous as are flowers and leaves 
in spring. 

As many as are the swarms of crowding flies, which hover 
round the shepherd's fold in the season of spring, and when 470 
the milk-pails are full of milk ; so numerous stowl the long- 
haired Achaeans upon the plain against the Trojans, eager to 
destroy them. 

And these, — as goatherds easily separate large flocks of goats, 
when they have mixed in the pasture, so did the commanders 475 
every where arrange** them to march to battle; and in the 
midst stood king Agamemnon, in eye and head like thundering 
Jove, with a belt^ like Mars, and a breast like Neptune. 

As the bull in a herd is most* conspicuous of all*, for he sur- 480 
passes the collected cattle ; such on that ^ay did Jove make 
Agamemnon, distinguished and conspicuous among many heroes : 

Tell me now, ye Muses, who dwell in mansions of Olympus, 
(for ye are goddesses, are ever present, and know all ; wmlst we 485 
hear rumours only, and know nothing with certainty,) who were 
the leaders and chiefs of the Danaans. For I could not describe 
nor name the mass, not if I had^ ten tongues, ten mouths, a voice 490 
indomitable \. and a brazen heart within me ; did not the Olympic 

* flroXEjxo^. ' ev^a xai svda. 

* Alighting — rushing forward, or raUier dawnward, to alight 
^ Were poured,— or poured themflelves. 

* 5iaxotffjif ov sv6a xai fvda— drew up, some here, some there— in order, or hat- 
tie array. 

7 1. c. what the helt encircled — ^the frame^or its strength and Tigonr. 
» I. e. of all Uie catUe in that herd. » Zi*.— were to me. 

> Not to be broken— that would nerer feil, or become hoane. 

4 
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Muses^ daughters of rc^is-bcariDg Jove, remind me of as many 
as* came to Hium. Therefore I will now rehearse the com- 
manders of the ships, and all the vessels. 

Peneleus and liCitus, Arcesilaus, Prothoenor and Clonius, 

495 commanded the Boeotians ; and those who dwelt at Hyria, and 
the rocky Aulis, and Schoenus, and Scolus, and the hilly Eteon, 
Thespeia, and Graca, and the spacious Mycalcssus ; and those 
who inhabited Harnla^ Ilesium, and Erythraj; and those who 

Mo possessed Eleon, and Hyla, and Peteon, Ocalea, and Medion, a 
well-built town. Copas, and Eutresis^ and Thisbe, abounding in 
doves; and those who held Coroneia, and grassy Haliartus*, and 
those who occupied Platjra, and those who lived in Glissas, and 

^5 those who held Hypotheboc, a well-built town ; and Onchestus, 
a beautiful grove, sacred to Neptune*. Those likewise who 
possessed Arne, abounding in vines, and Mideia, and glorious 
Nissa, and the farthest* Anthedon. Belonging to these went fifty 

^10 ships, and in each embarked one hundred and twenty Boeotian 
youths. 

And those who inhabited Aspledon, and the Minyeian Orcho- 
m6nus, Ascalapus and lalmSnus commanded, sons of Mars, whom 

^15,Astyoche bare in the mansion of Actor, son of Azeus, — once a 
chaste maiden^ — entering the women's apartments^, bore to 
brave Mars; for he had by stealth slept with her. Of these, 
thirty hollow ships went in their ranks. 

And Schedius and Epistrophus, sons of Iphltus, the brave son 
of Nauboles, commanded the Phoceans— those who possessed 

520 Cyparissus, and rocky Python, and beautiful Crissa, and Daulis, 
and Panopeus, and those who inhabited the country round 
Anemoreia and Hyampolis; and those who dwelt.by the noble 
river of Cephissus, and who possessed liilara, at the source of 
the Cephissus. With these came^ forty black ships. These 
(Schedius and Epistrophus), commanding, drew up the ranks of 

^^ Phoceans, and placed them' next to the Boeotians, upon the left 

And swift Ajax, sofi of Oileus, commanded the Locrians. 

He was a smaller man, not so large as the Tclamonian Ajax, but 

much less. Little he was, with a corslet of linen; but in the 

' AIL 3 Thnoe who live about Harma — t. e. Harma and its neighbourhood. 

* I. e. with good or abundant pastures. 

s Sacred spot, Neptunian, a beautiful grove— tci7. rsfisvog. Compare 1. 696. 
*t. e, at the extremity of the territory of the Boeotians. 
7 A chaste maiden — ^that is, before her connexion with Mars, 
s Ascending to the upper rooms— f« e, at her iather*a in the apartments aUotted 
to the females of the family. 
9 Followed. > Armed. 
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use of the spear he excelled all the Hellenes and AchsBans*. 630 
/fe commanded those who inhabited Cynus, and Opoeis, and 
Calllairum, and Bessa^ and Scarpha, and Pleasant Augeis, and 
Tarpha, and Thronium, on the streams of Boagrius. And with 
him came thirty black ships of the Locrians, who dwell beyond 
sacred Euboea^. 636 

And the brave^ Aeantes, who possessed Euboea, and Chalcis, 
and Eretria, and Histiasa, abundant in vines, and Cerinthus, on 
the sea-coast, and the hill-town of Dios, and those who possessed 
Carystus, and those who inhabited Styra — these next Ellephenor 640 
led, branch of Mars^, the son of ChalcOdon, the chief of the brave 
Abantes. With him came the active Abantes, with their hair 
hanging down upon their backs*, warriors^ trained with ashen 
spears, to break the corslets of the enemy on their breasts: and 
forty black ships accompanied him. 6^ 

And next those who inhabited Athens, a well-built town, the 
people of the great Erechtheus, whom of old Minerva, daughter 
of Jove, brought up, (but the bountiful Earth produced nim,) 
and placed him also at Athens, in her own rich temple — ^there* 
the Athenian youth, as the years revolve*, propitiate him with 660 
bulls and rams — These (i. e, the Athenians) next, Menestheus, 
son of Peteus, led. No mortal^® man ever equalled him in the 
arraying of war-cars^ and armed men^ Nestor alone could con- 
tend with him — for he was older\ And fifty black ships ac- ^^^ 
companied him. 

And Ajax brought from Salamis twelve ships, and he led, and 
placed them^, where stood the lines of the Athenians. 

And those who possessed Argos, and the walled-town of 

2 1, e. all the army-^which consisted of Hellenes (from Thessaly), Achsans 
and Argives. 

3 Which seems to indicate that the poet lived to the eastwaid of Eobcsa; i, e* 
flomewhere in the isles, or on the Asiatic coast. 

^ Lit, — ^Breathing strength. 

s I. e, of the stock of Maia — a descendant. 

< Hairy behind — with hair on the back of the head only— contrasted with the 
rest of the Achsans. 7 Spearmen. 

^ As was the case with other heroes — Pahimon, ibr instance, in Neptune's 
temple at Corinth. 

• I . e, once a year — at the end of every year. 

10 To him never was a man of those upon earth equal to arrange. 
> Wwwi — there were no cavalry^ in the i 

* Men with shields — the in&ntry. 
^ And so, I. e. of more experienoe. 
^ And leading, he posted them. 
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560 Tiryns, Hermoine, and Asine, which stand within a deep bay* : 
TrcBzen, and Eionae, and Epidaurus, abounding in vines; and 
the Achwan youth, who occupied -Eglna, and Mases — these, 
next, brave* Diomedes commanded, and Sthenelus, the beloved 

565 son of illustrious Capaneus. And with them a third in contmandf 
went Euryalus, a godlike man, a son of Mecisteus, and grandson 
of king Talaus. But the warrior Diomedes commanded the 
whole^, and with him came eighty black ships. 

And those who possessed Mycenae, a well-built town, and 

570 wealthy Corinth, and well-built Cleona? : and those who inhabi- 
ted Orneise, and pleasant Arsothr^a and Sicyon, the place^ where 
Adrastus first reigned : and those who occupied Hyperesia, and 
lofty Gonoessa, and Pellena; and those who dwelt round ^gium, 

575 and along all the coast^, and by the broad Helicc^ — these in a 
hundred ships. King Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, commanded. 
With him indeed came far the most numerous and the best 
troops ; and he buckled on his shining mail, exulting that he 

580 surpassed all the heroes ; for he was the mightiest, and led the 
most numerous forces. 

And those who possessed the vast vale^ of Lacedjemon, and 
those who inhabited Phare, and Sparta, and Messa, abounding 
with doves, and Bryseiae, and the delightful Augeiac ; and those 

585 also who held Amycla?, and Helos, a town on the coast ; and 
those who possessed Laas, and dwelt around OBtylus— these his 
brother, the brave Menelaus, commanded, with sixty ships ; but 
they were kept apart from Agamemnon^ s^. And he himself 
went confiding in his own energies^, urging them to war; for 

590 he was especially eager to avenge the seizure and the sorrows 
of Helen. 

And those who inhabited Pylus, and those who dwelt in the 
pleasant Arene, and Thryus, a ford* of the AlphaBUS, and well- 
built JSpy, and Cyparisseeis, and Amphigeneia, and Ptelius, and 
Helos, and Dorion — where the Muses meeting Thamyris, the 

^95 Thracian, as he came from Oichalia, and from Eurytus, the 

& Having a deep bay, t. e. in the Sinus Argolicus. 
« ^oiiv aya^os— good at the ghout, or bottle. 

7 1, e, he was coinmander-in<«hief of the Argivtt^ specifically so styled. 
8 id* (Xf a. 9 1, e, the coast of Achaia. 

I A river apparenUy. 

s The vast hollow Lacedemon. xi^rusiTtfav firom xrjrotf, which seenii to indi- 
cate whatever is of great magnitade. 

* Armed, or equipped, apart 

* i. e, ardent, and fall of confidence. 

s Where the river was fordable— or where a regular ftnf was eataUiafaed. 
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(Echalian^, silenced his sin^ing^ ; for he had, boastingy affirmed, 
that if the Muses themselves, the daughters of segis-bearing 
Jove, should sin^ against him, he woidd excel them : and they, 
"^indignant, made him blind, and deprived him of his divine power 
of song", and made him forget the use of the lyre — these next, 600 
Nestor, the Gerenian chie^conmianded, and ninety hollow ships 
went in their lines with him. 

And those who occupied Arcadia, at the foot of the lofty 
mountain of Cyllene, beside the tomb of iEoytus, where the 
men fight hand to hand^ ; and those who dwelt at Pheneus and 605 
occupied Orchomenus, abundant in flocks, and Rhipe, and Stratia, 
and windy^ Enispo, and Teg^a, and those who possessed pleasant 
Mantinea, and Stymphelus, and lived in Parrnasia — these king 
Agapenor, the son of Ancaeus, commanded, with sixty ships; 610 
and in each vessel went many Arcadian men, skilful in war. 
Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, king of men, had himself sap- 
phed them with ships, well fitted with benches, that they might 
cross the dark' sea ; for they themselves paid no attention to sea 
matters'. 

Next were those who inhabited Bdprasium and noble Elis, 615 
as much as Hyrmlna and distant* Myrslnus, and the Olenian 
rock, and Alisium, comprise within them. Of these there were 
four commanders; and ten swift ships followed each man, and 
many Epeians were on board*. The first and second divisions 
Amphimachus and Thalpius led, the one* the son of Cteatus, 620 
and the other of Eurytus, son of Actor; brave Diores, the son 
of Amarynceus, led the third; and the fourth division godlike 
Poly^enus, son of Agasthenes, and grandson of king Augeia^ 
commanded. 

And those from DulichiuxM, and the sacred islands, the 625 
Echinae, which are situated^ across the sea, opposite to Elis — 
these next Megos, the son of Phyleus, equal to Mars, commanded: 
whose father*, beloved of Jove, was the noble* Phyleus, who had 
migrated to Dulichium, being angry with his father; and forty 630 
black ships accompanied him. 

Or son of CEchaleus. ' Caiued his angng to ceaae. 

s Took away his diTiiie 8ong. 

9 Equivalent to atrvi^ieoroi — t. e, men who fought with ihield and ipear— not 
archen. 

' t. e, exposed to the winds— high. 

s Of the appearance, or colour of wine. 

^ For maritime afiairs were not a care to them. * On the confines. 

4 i. e. of each TesseL * Sons, the one oC 

f voMutf*. » Whom Phyleus hegoL » J*»oto. 
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And Ulysses led the brave Cephalleneans — those who pos- 
sessed Ithaca, and Neritus, full of woods*, and those who inhabited 
Crocyleia, and rugged -Egilips^ and those who held Zacynthus;^ 

636 and those who dwelt at Samos ; and those who occupied Epeirus,' 
and dwelt upon the opposite shores. These Ulysses, equal to 
Jove in counsel, commanded, and with him came twelve ships, 
with their prows painted red. 

And Thoas, a son of Andraemon, commanded the -Etolians-- 
those who inhabited Pleuro, and Olenos, and Pylene, and Chalcis, 

640 on the sea coast, and rocky Calydon. For the sons of brave 
CEiieus no longer survived, nor was he himself still alive, and 
the handsome^ Meleager was dead. To him (Thoas), therefore, 
full powers were given^ to command the ^tolians ; and with 
him came forty black ships. 

645 And the famous* Idomeneus led the Cretans — those who 

Sjssessed Cnossus, and Gortys, ffirt with walls, Lyctus, and 
iletufl, and white' Lycastus, and Phaestus, and Rhythis, weU- 

peopled cities, and others who dwelt in Crete, an island of an 
650 hundred cities. These then the famous Idomeneus commanded, 

and Meriones, equal to man-slaying Mars. And with them came 

eighty black ships. 
And Tlepolemus, the son of Hercules, handsome and tall^, led 

from Rhodes nine ships with bold Rhodians — those who in- 
665 habited Rhodes, settled in three districts, at Lindus, lelyssus. 

and white Cameirus. Their leader was the famous Tlepolemus. 

the son of mighty Hercules^ by Astyocheia, whom he brought 

from Ephyre, from the river Selleeis, after having laid waste 
660 many towns of noble chiefs. But Tlepolemus, after he had grown 

up in the well-built house, very soon^ killed the loved uncle of 

his mother, the aged I jycimnius, a branch of Mars. In haste he 

built ships, and having collected a large force, fled^ across the 
®^5 gea; for the other sons and grandsons of the mighty Hercules 

threatened him. And he came to Rhodes, after roaming lon^. 

and suflFering hardships. And they {i. e. Tlepolemus, and his 
670 people) were placed in three divisions^, and were beloved b} 

1 Neritus, where leaves are shaken. 

* Yellow ; t. e. as to his hair — unless a sun-burnt complexion is indicated. 
3 To him, therefore, was it in all things entrusted. 

< Distinguished in the use of the spear— an epithet applied to the most eminent 
men of the army. 

< From the chalk^built on chalk-hills. 

• ijOtf Tg ixgyag T8. 7 To Herculean might— Hercules himself. 
" /. e. in his first manhood— killed by accident. 

» He went fleeing over the sea. » Triply— in tribes, or castes. 
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Jove, who governs gods and men: and the son of Saturn poured 
much wealth upon them^. 

And next Nireus led from Svma three good^ ships — ^Nireus, 
the son of Aglaia, and of king Charops — Nireus, who was the 
handsomest man of all the Danaans who came to lUum, next to 675 
the noble Achilles. But he was feeble^, and a small force followed 
him. 

And next were those who possessed NisYRus.and Crapathus. 
and Casus, and Cos, a town belonging to Eurypylus, and the 
Calydnean Isles. These then Phiaippus and Antiphus com- 
manded, two sons of king Thessalus, the son of Hercules ; and 680 
thirty hollow ships of theirs went with the fleet.' 

Now, as to alP who dwelt in Pelascic Argos, and those who 
inhabited Alus, and Alope, and Trechis, and those who occupied 
Phthia and Hellas, famed for beautiful women, and who were 
called Myrmidons, and Hellenes, and Achfieans ; of these, in fifty 685 
ships, Achilles was the commander. But these took no heed of 
dire- sounding war; for there was no one to lead them to the 
ranks ; for swift-footed Achilles lay at his ships, indignant on 
account of the young fair-haired Briseis, whom he had chosen 
out of Lyrnessus^, after having endured many toils, and laid 690 
waste Lyrnessus, and the walls of Thebe. Then likewise he 
smote My nes and Epistrophus. the warriors, sons of king EuenuS; 
the son of king Selepias. For her sake he lay sighing^, but 
was soon to rise again. 

And those who possessed Phylace, and flowery Pyrrhaais, a ^^5 
region sacred to Cercs^, and Iton, mother' of flocks, and Antron, 
on the sea coast, and grassy Pteleus ; these the warlike Protesi- 
laus, commanded while he lived ; but now the dark earth con- -^OO 
tained him'. And his afflicted^ spouse had been left at Phylace, 
and his mansion half-finished ; for a Dardan slew him, as, first of 
the Acha?ans, he was leaping from his ship^. But, though they 
mourned for their chief, they were not without a commander : 

« Divine wealth, i. c, as usual, great, 

3 s'itfoa — on both quarters — symmetrically, or well built. 

« aXflcvaJvog^ — referring rather to political than personal deficiency. 

s Went in order, or in the line. 

8 Nov au Tousr, otftToi, &c. 

"^ i. e, whom he had received as his share of the spoils of Lyrnessus. 

^ i. e. sullen and brooding revenge. 

» AijfA>}Tf 05 Tffievos. Compare 506. » t . e, with good pastures. 

8 Held him under. 

3 Her cheeks both turn — through griefl 

4 A Dardan man slew him, leaping from his ship, far the first of the Greeks. 
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for Podarccs, a branch of Mars, commanded them, the son of 

705 Iphiclus, son of Phylacus, rich in flocks, own brother of brave 
Protesilaus, but younger by birth. The warlike hero Protesi- 
laus was both older and more valiant; yet the people were in no 
want of a leader, though they regretted the loss of him who was 

710 brave. With him then came forty black ships. 

And those who dwelt at Pher^, by the Roebean lake, at 
Bebe, and Glaphyre, and well-built laolchus— these, in eleven 
ships, Eumelus, and the loved son of Admetus, commanded, whom 

715 Alcestis, loveliest of women*, fairest^ of the daughters of Peleus, 
bore to Admetus, 

Next were those who inhabited Methone and Thaumacia, 
and possessed Meliboea, and rugged Qlizon — these, in seven ships, 
Philoctetes, skilful^ in the bow commanded ; and fifty rowers 
embarked in each, skilled in the bow so a^ men trained to fight 

720 bravely. But he lay, suffering great pain, in the beautiful island 
of Lemnos, where the sons of the Achieans had left him, ai&icted 
with a bad ulcer, /row the bite of a deadly snake. There he lay 
in pain, but the Argives, at the ships of king Philoctetes, were 

725 soon to remember him. Neither were his people without a 

leader, although they regretted^ their chief ; for Medon, a bastard 

son of Oileus, commanded them — ^he whom Rhene bore to 

Oi'leus, destroyer of cities. 

And those who possessed Tricca, and mountainous Ithome, 

730 and those who held CEchalia, the city of Eurytus, the Qik^halian* 
— these, next, two sons of ^sculapius, skilful surgeons, Podalei- 
rius and Machaon commaudcd ; and with them went thirty hol- 
low ships in the fleets 

And those who occupied OrmeniuxM, and the fountain Hype- 

735 reia, and those who possessed Asterium and the white summits 
of Titanos — these Eurypylus, the noble son of Evsemon, com- 
manded ; and with him came forty black ships. 

And those who held Argissa, and inhabited Gyrtone, Orthe, 
and Elone, and the white town of Oloosson — these, next, the 

740 brave* Polypoetes led, the son of PirithoQs, whose father was 
immortal Jove — he whom the illustrious Hippodameia bore to 
Pirithods on that day, in which he took revenge on the shaggy 
centaurs; for* he expelled them from Pelion,and drove them to 

s 8ta ^uvaixcjv. 6 gijos agiffrri. 

' Bows — pi. I. e. boprs and arrows. 

8 1. e, his absence. ^ Or, a son of (Echalius, line 696. 

' In lines — or in the line. 

9 fASvSfffoXepLog — stout or stalwart, capable of sustaining the heat of battle. 

3 is supplying the place of /ap—often. 
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ethics. He (Polypoetes) was not the sole commander, for with 745 
him was Leonteus, a branch of Mars, the son of the noble 
Coronus,8on of CaBneus; and with them came forty black ships. 

And Guneus led two-and-twenty ships from Cyphus ; and 
with him came the Enienes, and the brave^ Perscbi; those who 
had fixed their abodes around cold Dodone, and those who culti- 750 
vated the fields on both sides of the agreeable Titaresius, Which 
pours its fair-flowing waters into the Peneius. Yet it mixes not 
with the silver waves of Peneius, but flows a-top of it, like oil j .755 
for it is a branch of the Stygean water, the awful oath. 

And ProthoQs, son of Tenthredon, commanded the Magnates, 
— those who dwelt by the banks of Peneius, and the dense for- 
ests^ of Pelion. These the swift ProthoQs led, and with him 
came forty black ships. 

These then were the leaders and chiefs of the Danaans. But 760 
tell me, O muse, which of these was the best, both of warriors* 
and of horses, who accompanied the sons of Atreus? By far 
the best steeds were the mares of Pheretiades, which Eumelus 
drove, fleet — like birds — of the same colour, the same age, and 765 
the same heights Apollo, of the silver bow, bred them in Pieria, 
both mares, and fit for the battle-field^. But of the warriors, 
Telamonian Ajax was by far the mightiest, as long as Achilles 
was in anger; for he {Achilles) was the most valiant, and the 
horses which bore the glorious son of Peleus were the best 770 
But he lay in his curved sea-crossing ships, enraged against the 
son of Atreus, Agamemnon, shepherd of the people ; and his 
men, by the shore of the sea, amused themselves with hurling 
quoits, and javelins, and arrows ; and the horses stood each 775 
beside their cars, feeding upon lotus, and fen-parsley^ ; and the 
cars, carefully covered, stood in the tents of their masters. And 
the men wandered about the army every where, regretting^ the 
inaciivity o/* their warlike chief, and joined not in the fight*. 

And then the troops advanced, as if the whole country was 780 
devoured with fire^, and the earth groaned beneath them, as 
when the thunderer Jove, enraged, struck the ground close to 
Typhoeus, at Arima, where, they say, is the bed of Typhoeus. 

4 fjL€v6irroX8fi.otf — stout or stalwart, capable of sustaining the heat of battle. 

* Sivo<ri9uXXov-— whose leaves, or forests, wave. 

c Of themseWes. ? And equal at the back by the plumb-line, 

s Bearing the terror of Mars— t. e. so as to make the enemy fly. 

* What grows in fens. 

> Longing for their chief— i. e. to lead them to battle. > And did not fight. 

* j. e. like a spreading fire— as rapid as fire spreads orer fields of dry herbage or 
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Thus heavily, then, did the earth groan beneath their feet, as 
785 they marched^ ; and they crossed, with great speed, the plain. 
And now to the Trojans came Iris, swift as the wind*, a 

messenger from aegis-bearing Jove, with the sad intelligence. 

And they were, young and old, all assembled, talking together, 
790 at the gates of Priam. Standing near them, the swift-footed 

Iris spoke ; and made her voice like that of Polltes, the son ol 

Priam, who trusting to his speed, sat upon the highest point of 

aged Esyetes' tomb, as a sentinel for the Trojans, watching^ 
705 when the Achaeans should advance from their ships. Taking 

his likeness upon her, swift-footed Iris said : 

" Endless words are ever agreeable to thee, old man, as if it 

were a iifne of peace : though an inevitable battle is at hand'. 

Many a battle before^ have I witnessed ; but such and so great 
800 an army I have never seen : for, in iwmbers^ like leaves or the 

sands, they advance across the plain, to fight round the city. 

Therefore, Hector, I enjoin thee earnestly, and do thou thus act 

— for at Priam's great city there are many allies, and- their lan- 

Sfuages differ* — let each man give orders to his own people, and 
et him lead them, taking the command' of his own townsmen." 
Thus she spake, and Hector did not disregard^ the advice of 
the goddess, but forthwith broke up the assembly ; and they 
rushed to arms. Then all the gates were thrown open, and the 
810 people, horse and foot, rushed out, and a mighty tumult arose. 
In front of the city, on the plain, apart, there is a risinj^ 
mound, accessible on all sides^, which men indeed call Batieia. 
but the immortals, the tomb of the fleet Myrinna'. There the 
815 Trojans and their allies were marshalled^ 

The mighty^ and impetuous® Hector, son of Priam, command- 
ed the Trojans — with him, indeed, marched^ the most numer- 
ous and bravest troops^ skilful with the spear. 

* Of them marching. ^ Equal in her feet to prind. 

6 ^gyfASvog—observing— on the look*out. ' Or arises. 

B Certainly before, very often, batUes of men have I gone into. ^ Xii^v. 

1 Other is the language of other men— of many seeds — t . e, the language of one 
difiera from that of another— of men of different nations. 

' Arrangring. ^ Was not ignorant of. 

^ That may be run round on this side and on that 

^ An Amazon — allusive of her own speed or that of her horses. 

« Divided. ? iisyas — as to stature. 

8 xo^^aioXo^— etymologically — a man whose helmet, t. e. the crest of it, is 
ahaken, or in rapid motion ; and indicates the activity and energy of the wearer. 
The epithet is applied, among mortals, only to Hector. Mars, among the gods* 
his the Mune distinction. * Were armed. 
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The Dardans next, MneSiSj the handsome son of AnchisscS; 
commanded — he whom divine Venus bore to Anchises on the 620 
heights of Ida ; a goddess, who slept with a mortal. He was 
not the sole cofrnnander, for with him were two sons of Antenor, 
Archilochus and Acamas, both skilful in every fights 

And the Trojans who inhabited Zeleia, at the lowest foot of 
Ida, opulent men, who drink the dark waters of the -ilsepus — 825 
these next, Pandarus, the noble son of Lycaon, led, to whom 
Apollo himself had given a bow. 

And those who possessed Adrasta, and the district of Apsesus, 
and held Py teia, and the lofty mountain of Tereia — them Adras- 
tus commanded, and Amphius, whose corselet was of linen, the SoO 
two sons of Percosian Merops, who was skilled above alP in the 
prophetic ait, and had refused^ his consent to his sons to go to 
deadly war. But they would not be persuaded; for their fate^ 
led them on« 

Next those who inhabited Percote and Practium, and pos- S35 
sessed Sestus, and Abydos, and beautiful Arisba — these Asius 
Hyrtacidcs, their chief, commanded — Asius Hyrtacides, whom 
fierv* and mighty steeds brought from Arisba, from the river 
Sell€eis. 

And Hippothoos led the bands of those Pelasgians, skilled in 840 
the use of the spear, who inhabited fertile Larissa. These 
Hippothoos Qpmmanded, and Pylaeus, a branch of Mars, the two 
sons of Lethus, the Pelasgian, son of Teutamis. 

Next Acamas, and the hero Peiroos, led all the Thracians^ 
whom the rapid^ Hellespont encloses. 84;> 

And Euphenes, a son of Troezenus, son of Jove-supported 
Ceas, was commander of the warlike Cicones. 

Next PyrsBchmes led the Pjeonians, armed with bent bows, 
from Amydon, far off, from the wide-flowing Axius— Axius, 
whose beautiful waters spread* the fairest upon the earth. 850 

And the bold heart of Pylsemenes led the Paphlagonians, 
who were of the Eneti, (from whose country comes a breed of 
forest® mules) — thosa who possessed Cytoius, and dwelt at 
SesAmus, and inhabited, noble mansions by the river Parthenius, 
and Cromna, and -Egialus, and the Erythine hills. 855 

I /. ^. in every mode of fighting. > He knew above alL 

s Did not sofleT. « The &te of black death, 

s Unleaa the won] in<1icate8 the colour or appearance. 

Meaning thoee of th? Tlinictan Chenoneaue, of which the Helleepont forma 
the aouthem boandar>'. 
^ I. e, with a stron:^ ourrenL 
" /. e, apparently long u:;d broad. * Or wild. 
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Next Odius and Ei)istroj)hus led the Halizonians from Alybe, 
far off, where is a silver mine^ 

And Chromis commanded the Mysians, and EnnomuS; the 
augur. Yet he did not by his auguries escape black death, but 
S60 was drowned by the hands of the swift-footed ^acides in the 
river, where indeed he {Achilles) slew also other Trojans. 

Next Phorcys led the Phrygians, along with the godlike 

Ascanius, from Ascania, £sir off; and they burned for the combats 

Next Mesthles and Antipus, sons of Talsemenes, to whom the 

865 Gygaean lake gave birth^, commanded the Mceonians. These 

also led the Moeonians, who were natives^ of Tmolus. 

Next Nastes commanded the Carians, of barbarous tongue — 
those who possessed Miletus, and the wooded hill of Phthirse, 
and the streams of Mseander, and the lofty summits of Mycdle* 
These, then, Amphimachus and Nastes led — Nastes and Amphi- 
870 machus, the noble sons of Nomion, who foolishly went to war, 
covered with gold', like a girl. But it did not save him from 
cruel fate, for ne was drowned in the river by the hands of the 
875 swift-footed Achilles; and Achilles, skilled in war, plundered 
the gold. 

And Sarpedon and the good Glaucus led the Lycians, from 
Lycia, far off, from the deep Xanthus^. 

' Whence is the beginning or birth of silver. 
s And they were eager to fight in battle. 

^ f . e, who were bom and brought up on the shores of the Gygsan lake, near 
Sardis. « Bom at the foot of Tmolas. 

s Having gold — t. e. with gold chains and omaments aboat him. 
<> With waves^ impljing a large body of water. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The annies meet. Parifl challenges the Grecian princes. Menclans accepts the 
challenge. The terms of the combat are adjusted by Agamemnon on the part 
of Greece, and by Priam on that of Troy. The combat Paris Tanquished. 
bnt reecned by Venus Agamemnon demands from the Trojans a performance 
of the contract. 

Now when tJva armies were marshalled, each along with their 
respective leaders, the Trojans advanced, with a clamour and a 
shout, like birds — as is the scream of cranes up through the sky 
— those which, when thev fly from the winter and excessive 
rains, wing their way, with a scream over the floods of Oceanus, ^^ 
carrying death and destruction to the Pigmies^ : and these, early, 
bear onward dire strife^. But the Achseans marched on in si- 
lence, breathing forth valour; and resolute^ to support each 
other. 

As the south wind spreads^ a mist upon the brow of a moun- 1^^ 
tain, by no means agreeable to the shepherd, but to the robber 
better than nighj^ in which a man sees as far onlu as he can cast 
a stone ; — so rose the troubled dust under their ieet, as they ad- 
vanced ; and they crossed the plain very rapidly. 

And when now they were close, coming upon one another, the ^^^ 
god-like Alexander^ advanced in &ont^ of the Trojans, with the 
skin of a panther on his shoulders, and with a bent bow^ and a 

' PygiDBan nra* 

* I. e. Upon the pigmie»— whik the Trojans do so upon the Adueans. 

' fiv dujx^j fASjUbOdiVK* ^ Poured down. 

» Paris. <«pofiMXf^fv, was fighting in the vui. 
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sword. And, shaking two brazen-pointed^ spears, he challenged 

20 all the bravest of tne Argives to fight hini* front to front in 
deadly combat 

And when Menelaus, beloved of Mars, perceived him advan- 
cing with long strides* before the army, he rejoiced like a lion 
who lights^ upon a huge carcase, finding either a horned stag or 

25 a wiW goat— hungry, for he greedily devours it, although swift 
dogs and vigorous youths pursue him ; thus rejoiced Menelaus 
when he beheld the god-like Alexander*, for he said he should 
now have his revenge on the offender; and immediately he 
leaped with his armour from his car to the ground. 

30 And when the godlike Alexander observed him appearing in 
the van, he was dismayed^, and retired back into the lines* of 
his comrades to avoid deaths And as when one seeing a ser- 
pent in the forests of a mountain, recoiling, starts back ; and a 
trembling seizes his limbs, and he retreats, and paleness over- 

35 spreads his countenance^; — thus godlike Alexander retired into 
the ranks of the bold Trojans, fearing the son of Atreus. 

And Hector, seeing this, reproved him with rough^ words: 
" Miserable* Paris, most f lir in form^, women-mad, women-se- 

40 ducerS would that thou hadst never been born, or had died un- 
married. I should have preferred it, and it would have been 
much more advantageous, ihan that thou shouldst thus be a dis- 

E-ace and scandal to others. Well may the long-haired Achaeans 
ugh, expecting thee to be a prime champion, because thy per- 
45 son was handsome — but there is no strength nor courage in thy 
heart. What, being such a coward, traversing the deep in sea- 
crossing'' ships, with thy loved comrades^, and mingling with 
foreigners, didst thou carry off the fair woman from the Apian 
land, the relative'' of warlike men — to be a great calamity to 
5U thy father, and the city, and the whole people — a glory to the 
enemy, and a disgrace to thyself? Couldst thou not await the 

f Pointed Tvith brass. 8 aurijSiov. 

* Striding^ along. i Having lighted upon. 
> When he saw with his eyes Alexander of the godlike form. 

* He was dismayed in his loved, i. e. his own heart 

« sdvog itaigw. s Avoiding death. 

< Paleness has taken him on the cheeks. 

^ <<'^po<6 — ^woids calculated to shame him. 

t ^utfcrapis. 9 I. e, in form only, > A deceiver. 

' Meaning lar^e and strong vessels, capable of sustaining distant voyages. 

* Collecting or taking v?ith thee, thy loved comrades. 

4 wov — Strictly, a son's wife ; bat more loosely, any female connected fay mu- 
fiage ; or, as here, probibly one who had been sought in maiTiage by many. 
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warlike Menelaus. and learn how brave is the man, whose bloom- 
ing spouse thou hast ? The lyre would not avail thee, nor the 
gills of Venus, thy hair, nor thy beauty, when thou wert min- 55 
gled in the dust The Trojans are indeed poor-spirited, or thou 
wouldst before this have worn a stone-coat^, on account of the 
evils thou hast wrought." 

Then the godlike Alexander in reply said : " Hector, / ivill 
not defend mysdfj for thou reprovest nie as I deserve, and not 
unjustly. But judge vot of me by thyself. Thy heart is ever 60 
indomitable^, like an axe, which penetrates wood by the guidance 
of a man — by him who skilfully cuts down ship-limber^— and it 
aids the man's strength. Such an invincible spirit hast thou in 
thy breast. Upbraid mo not for the loved gilts of golden Ve- 
nus. For by no means are the glorious gifts of the Gods to be 65 
rejected, which themselves bestow, and which none can assume 
at pleasure^ But now, on the other hand, if thou desirest that 
I should fight', make all the rest of the Trojans and the Achae- 
ans sit down, and bring together myself and warlike Menelaus 
between the armies^ that we may combat for Helcn»and all her 70 
wealth; and whichever may conquer and be victorious, let him 
by all means* take the riches and the dame, and carry them 
home. And do you, the rest of you, striking peace and laithful 
compacts*, dwell in fertile Troy; and let them return to eques- 
trian^ Argos, and Achaiis, the land of beautiful women." Thus 76 
he spake, and Hector was greatly delighted at hearing his speech. 
And advancing, therefore, between the armies, he checked the 
ranks of the Trojans, holding his spear by the middle : and they 
all stood quiet. But the long-haired Achacans were bending 
their bows at him, and taking aim, were hurling their arrows 80 
and stones; and the king of men, Agamemnon, shouted aloud: 

" Stop, ye Argives^ hurl not, Achaean youth ; for brave Hec- 
tor looks as if he wished to parley''." 

Thus he spake, and they abstained from the fight, and imme- 
diately were silent: and Hector addressed both the armies: 85 

^ Been stoned to death. 

^ f. e. thy heart is one of ut>n. 

7 Who by art cleaves naval timber — or shapes what is already cat down for 
diip-buUding. 8 hccjv. o Fight and contend. 

1 Let him taking well all the riches — 8u^-well and good, as we say. 

' Striking an alliance, and faithful victims — opxia, tcil. i^^Sia — i. e, victims which 
were ttruch, or sacrificed on such occasions, to secure the sanction, or at least the 
evidence of the gods. The words here plainly express the covenants thus sanc- 
lionadby oaths. 

> Fit for feeding horses. * U preparing, or proposing to speak a word. 
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" Hear from me, Trojans, and well-armed Achaeans, the pro- 
posal of Alexander, on account of whom the war first began. 
He proposes, that all the other Trojans and Achieans lay down 
90 their bright arms upon the fruitful earth, and that himself and 
warlike Menelaus, between tlie armies, should fight in single 
combat for Helen and all her wealth. And whichever conauers 
and is victorious, let him by all means take the riches and the 
dame, and carry them home ; and let the rest oi' us strike an al- 
liance and faithful compacts." 
95 Thus he spake, and all kept silence*; but the gallant Mene- 
laus thus addressed them : 

" Now hear me also. Very painful is it to my feelings**, — but 
I trust that all will now be settled between the Achaeans and 
. 100 Trojans — that you have suffered many evils on account of my 
quarrel, and of Alexander the source of it. But for whichever 
of us death and fate bo jprepared, let him die ; and the rest of 
you settle your quarrel lortnwith^ And now shall you, Tro- 
jans, bring two lambs, one a white male, and the other a black 
105 female, for. the Earth and the Sun, and we will bring a male 
for Jove ; and you shall conduct hither mighty Priam^, that he 
may himself strike the compact', (for his sons are reckless^ and 
faithless,) that none by transgression may violate the compact of 
Jove. For the minds of young men are ever fickle ; but where 
110 an old man is present, he looks at once to the past and the future, 
that the matter may be best for both parties*." 

Thus he spake ; and the Acha?ans and Trojans rejoiced, hop- 
ing they should cease from toilsome war. And they accordingly 
drew back their cars to the ranks, and themselves alighted, and 
threw oiF their armour, and laid it near each other on the 
1 15 ground ; and there was a small space between them. 

And Hector sent two heralds to the city with all haste to 
bring the lambs, and to summon Priam ; and king Agamemnon 
dispatched Talthybius to the hollow ships^, and ordered him to 
120 fetch a lamb ; and he did not disobey the noble Agamemnon. 

In the mean time came Iris, a messenger to the white-armed 

6 And all were mutely in silence. 

s Very g^reaUy comes pain to my feelings. 

7 Separate — t. e. make peace and go home. 

8 ^if]v npiafjiou — Uie force of Priam— 4. e* Priam himself. 
> Strike the victims, or take the oaths. 

1 Violators of oaths sworn over a libation. 

' For, on what af&irs an old man is present, he looks before and behind, ^t 
they (the afiairs) may be best for both parties—}, e, it is best for both when an 
old man presides. ^ To go to the hollow ships- 
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Helen, in the likeness^ of her sister-in-law, the wife of Ante- 
nofa son, liaodice, fairest* of the daughters of Priam, whom 
kin^^ Helicaon, son of Antenor, possessed. And her she found 
in the palace ; and she was weaving a lar^e web, a double^ and 125 
splendid one, and was working* upon it ihe many toils of 
the Trojan chiefs and brazen-mailed Achoeans, which ibr her 
sake they had suffered at the hands of Mars. And standing 
near her, the swift- footed Iris said : 

"Come hither, dear girl, that thou mayst behold the strange 130 
deeds of the Trojan chiefs and brazen-mailed Achreans—they 
who just now were bearing fearful war against each other on 
the plain, eager for destructive battle, now sit in silence, (for 
the war has ceased,) leaning upon their shields, and their long 13i 
spears are stuck in the ^rmmd beside them. And Alexander 
and the warlike Menelaus are going to fight for thee with long 
spears, and thou art to be called the dear spouse of the con- 
quercrV* 

Thus having spoken, the goddess infused into her soul a soft 
desire for her former husband, her city, and her parents; and 1^ 
immediately wrapping herself in a white veil, she hastened 
from the chamber, shedding the tender tear ; not alone, for with 
her went two attendants^ iSthre, the daughter of Pittheus, and 
largo eyed* Clymene. And soon they, came where were the 
Scsean gates. And the elders of the people^ Priam, and Pan- 1^ 
thous, and Thymcctes, and Dampus, and Clytius, and Ilicetaon, 
a branch of Mars, and Ucalegon and Antenor, both prudent men, 
were sitting at the Scasan gate — now on account of their age 
abstaining from war*. But they were still good talkers*, like 1^ 
grass-hoppers, which sitting upon a tree in a forest, send forth 
a sweet sound. Such were the chiefs of the Trojans who sat on 
the tower^ And when they beheld Helen approaching the 
tower, they quickly addressed winged words one to another: 

" No wonder* that the Trojans and well-armed Achaians, for 
a long period, endure toils for such a woman. She resembles 
very much in countenance the immortal goddesses. But even 

< Making herself like to. ^ Best in appearance. 

« x^Siuv_as if it was an honorary title— not implying sovereign authority* 
T dirXaxa— as if, perhape, large enough to fold twice round the penon. 

* Interspersing — working in with a needle, probably. 

* To the man who conquers. > /Smjci^. 
t A7)u.o76povr£^ in 149. ' Or having done with war. 

* Sc. employed in consolttng on public affiiira. 

* I. e. over the Scasan gates. 

* Or rather, groand for censure— meaning, one ctDOot btaint them. 

6 



15« 
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160 thus, such though she be, let her return in the ships, and not be 
left a trouble to us and our sons^ " 

Thus then they spake ; and Priam called to Helen® : " Come 
hither, my dear child, and sit by me, that thou mayst behold thy 
former husband, and relations, and friends ; for thou art not in 

166 fault — it is the gods who are to blame, who have sent upon me 
the lamentable war of the Achaeans. So tell me the name of 
that tine looking man, — who is that handsome and noble Achean? 
There are, to be sure, others taller by the head ; but never with 

170 these eyes have I seen so handsome and so majestic a man ; he 
looks like a king.'^ 

And him Helen, loveliest of women, answered : " Thou art to 
me, mv dear father-in-law, an object of respect and reverence.* 
Would that dire death had been my choice*, when I accompanied 

176 thy son hither, leaving my bridal chamber, and my relations, and 
my only child^ and the sweet society of my friends^. But those 
things were not, and therefore I weep and pine^ But that 
which thou askcst and requirest of me I will tell. That is the 
son of Atreus, the wide-ruling Agamemnon, a good king, and a 
gallant warrior, both. He was besides my brother-in-law,— 

180 shameless woman, that I am — if indeed he ever was*." 

Thus she spake; and the old man admired him, and said: 
"O blessed son of Atreus, of happy birth, and noble destiny; 
numerous indeed are the Achaean vouth under thy command. 
I once went to wine-bearing Phrygia, where I beheld numerous 

186 Phrygians, car-warriors, the armies of Otreus, and godlike 
Mygdon, which were then encamped upon the banks of the 
Sangarius ; and I was with them, one of their allies^ on thai 
day, when the masculine^ Amazons came against them. Bui 
even they were not so numerous as the noble Achaans'." 

T And our children aflcr us. b Called Helen with his voice. 

* Thou art to be respected. 

1 Or, that ought to have been mj choice— ^c. rather than have done what I did, 
when, dec. 

' Hermione — loved, or only, — t. e, judging by the application of the word, fiir 
its derivation is scarcely discoverable. 3 Those of my own age. 

^ But these things were not done,— i. e, such was not my conduct, and thereforo 
I am consumed weeping. 

s 61 ^M-' 8nv 9^&— as if now she modesUy doubted whether that could ever haf* 
been a fact. 6 Drawn up, or arrayed with them. 

7 avriavsijoi— equal to men, in vigour or courage— capable of sustaining imb 
in battle. 

8 §Xjxuir£^ Tin word is applied by Homer only to the Achsans and llie 
^nghter of Chijseit Pindir ocmples it with Venpk Cik}/ is probably the aoam 
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Next, observing Ulysse^ the old man asked: "And that one, 
too, my dear child ; come, tell me who is he ? He is less, by the 
head, than Agamemnon, son of Atreus; but is broader in the 
chest and shoulders^ His weapons lie on the bountiful earth ; 195 
but he himself, like a ram, ranges among the ranks of men. I . 
compare him to a full-fleeced ram, which roams through a large 
flock of white sheep.'^ 

Then Helen, sprung from Jove, replied: ^'That, again, is the 
wise Ulysses, the son of Laertes, who was brought up in a dis- 
trict of Ithaca, a rocky isle, — a man ready at every stratagem, 200 
and every wise expedient." 

And to her the prudent Antenor replied : " Lady, certainly 
that is a true word you have said*; for here, also, once the noble 
Ulysses came on an embassj', on thy account, along with the 20o 
brave Meuelaus. And them I received and entertained in my 
house, and marked the persons of both and their wise counsels. 
And when they were mixed up with the assembled Trojans, 
Menelaus, as they stood*, rose above him by the broad shoulders ; 210 
but when both were sitting, Ulysses was more majestic When . 
they addressed the people and explained their views', Menelaus 
indeed spoke concisely* — a few words, but very agreeably, since 
he was neither loquacious nor rambling*, although the younger 215 
man* But when the wise Ulysses rose, he at first stood stilly 
and looked down, fixing his eyes upon the ground ; and his 
sceptre he waved neither backwards nor forwards, but, like a 
stupid man, kept it motionless— you might have said he was 220 
thus at once sullen, and a fool. But when at last the mighty 
voice burst from his breast, and words, which resembled the 
snow-showers of winter*, no other mortal would have then con- 
tended with Ulysses. Then indeed were we not so charmed at 
the form of Ulysses^." 

Seeing Ajax, the old man, a third time, asked: *^And who is 225 

of it, and handfome or noble the sense. A Scholiast suggests the word may he 
derived from xcjiri}, and so ^"KixuyfSs might mean naval — the Achcans who euafi 
by sea. 

* Bat is broader to be seen. 

1 i. e. yoo are quite right ' They standing. 

' Bat when they wove words and plans to aU. 

* Or, rapidly — earsonly — not dwelling upon points. 

* Not one who docs not hit the mark^ or not stick to his subject Menebas in 
his apeechcs was short, but to the purpose. 

* But when he poured the mighty voice from his breaMi mi words like wintty 
sBOw-diowers. 

V /. e. not so nnich as at Ite Mo(|iwneer-we no MDger thoDght of lui appeanoicat 
Mbfe as thai was. 
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that other AchoBan warrior, large and tall, who overtops the Ar- 
gives, by the head and broad shoulders ?" 

And long-robed Helen, loveliest of women, replied : "That 
is the mighty Ajax, the bulwark of the Achscans ; and Idome- 

^&30 neus stands on the other side among the Cretans, like a god : 
and round him are gathered the leaders of the Cretans. Oilen 
has the warlike Menelaus hospitably received him in our house, 
when he came from Crete. And now do I behold all the other 

286 noble* Achajans, whom I could readily recognise, and tell their 
names; but two leaders of the people I cannot see. Castor, the 
driver of horses, and Pollux, the skilful boxer, — my own twin 
brothers, whom, with myself, the same mother bore. Did they 

240 not come from lovely Lacedaemon ? Or hither came in sea- 
crossing barks, but now no longer will enter the battle of men. 
ashamed of the many scandals and reproaches which attach to 
me»." 

Thus she spake ; but them their mother^ earth already en- 
^ closed there in Lacedtcmon, in their loved native land. 

2^^ And now tho heralds were bringing through the city the 
sanctions of tho compact^, two lambs, with gladdening wine, 
produce of the soil, in a goat's skin; and Idscus, the herald, bore 
a splendid goblet and golden cups ; and standing near the old 
man, ho thus excited him with his words : 

^"^ " Rise, son of Laomedon, the chiefs of the npblo Trojan and 

brazen-mailed Achroans summon thee to descend into the plain, 

that thou mayst strike a solemn compacts For Alexander and 

^ brave Menelaus are going to fight with long spears for the dame : 

^*^ and the dame and her riches will be the reward of the con- 
queror*. But the rest of us, under the sanction of a peace', 
snail cultivate fruitful Troy ; and they will return to fertile 
Argos, and Achaeis, land of beautiful women." 

Thus he spake ; and the old man shuddered, but he ordered 

260 his people to put the horses to the car'*, and they\)beyed with 

alacrity. And then Priam mounted, and took^ the reins, and 

Antenor ascended the beautiful car beside him ; and thev drove 

the swift horses through the Scacan gates towards the plain. 

And when now they reached the Trojans and Achacans, alight- 

• §Xjxcjt6(. a. 98 r. 190. » Which aro to nw. 
> 9u<ri^oo( — that generates the neceaaaries of Ufe. 

A hpua «itfra— teiT. the lamba, wine, Ac 

3 hgxta wufra — the compact ; aa three Unea below, the phraae atanda Ibr tiba 
iaal peace. ^ Will follow him who conquent 

• Friendahip and sore Tictima, i, e. victima of fidth having atruck. 

• To yoka hia honaa. ' Draw back, i. e, behind the bonaa. 
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ing from the car^ on the fruitful earth, they walked into the 266 
epen space between the Trojans and Achaeans. And then forth- 
with Agamemnon, king of men, rose up, and the wise Ulysses ; 
and the worthy heralds brought the victims^ and mingled^ wine 
in a goblet, and poured water upon the hands of the kings. 270 
And Atrides, drawing out with his hands the knife, which always 
hung beside the great scabbard of his sword, cut off the wool 
from the heads of the lambs; and then the heralds distributed 
it among the chiefs of the Trojans and Achoeans. And Atrides 276 
prayed among* them with a loud voiccy lifting up his hands : 

"Father Jove, who rulest from Ida, most glorious, most 
mighty ; and thou Sun, who seest all things and hearest all 
things; and ye Rivers, and thou Earth, and ye who below^ pun- 
ish dead men, who break their oaths^, be yc witnesses, and guar- 2S0 
dians of* this compact. If Alexander shall slay Menelaus, then 
let him keep Helen and all her wealth, and we return in our 
sea-crossing ships ; but if the yellow-haired Menelaus shall kill 
Alexander, then let the Trojans restore Helen and all her wealth 2S5 
and pay to the Argives a fine such as is just — one which shall 
be memorable, even among future generations^. But if — should 
Alexander fall^ — Priam and the sons of Priam will not pay the 
fine, then will I fight again for that fine^ remaining here, till I 29() 
finish the warV 

He said, and with his pitiless knife cut the thmats of the 
lambs, and he laid them, palpitating, upon the ground, deprived 
of life ; for the knife had taken away their strength. Then 
taking wine from the flagon into their goblets, they libated, 296 
and prayed to the immortal gods; and thus each of the Acha- 
ans and Trojans said : 

^^Jovc, most glorious, most mighty, and ye other immortal 



8 i^rirouff. 

* opxjA 'TiiTa may here mean, not only the victims, but the appoxatas for thi^ 
Mcrifice generally. 

* Not dilated with water — the wine brought by the Trojans waa mixed with 
tfome produced by the Acheans. 

* Perhaps vith them. 

9 rivutrdov — a dual ; and therefore Pluto and Proserpine must be meant. 
^ May have sworn a perjury. s And guard. 

* Among men which are to be. The ci^?] is an indemnity for the charges of the 
war, sufficient to protect future generations from like aggressions — or possibly, an 
annual tribute for erer may be meant, 

7 Alexander having fallen. 

9 nil I find an end for the war. 
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300 gods ! whoever first shall violate' this compact, thus may the 
brains both of them and of their children flow, as this wine, upon 
the ground ; and may their wives be united with others^" 

l%us they spake, but the son of Saturn did not at all accom- 
plish their desire. And Priam, son of Dardanus, thus addressed 
them': 

306 »« Hear me, ye Trojans and well-armed Achaans. I must now 
go back to windy Ilium, since I could by no means bear to see 
my loved son combating with bravo Menelaus. Jove well knows 
this, and the rest of the immortal gods, to which of the two 
death is decreed^." 

SIO The godlike man thus spake, and placed the lambs'* in the car. 
And then he mounted himself, and took the reins; and Antenor 
ascended the beautiful car beside him, and back then they re- 
turned to Troy. 

And Hector, son of Priam, and the noble Ulysses, measured 

315 first the around; and then taking lots, they shook them in a 
brazen helmet, to determine which should first throw his brazen 
spear. Meanwhile the people prayed, and lifted up their hands 
to the gods, and thus each of the Acha>ans and Trojans said: 

S20 «o father Jove, who rulest from Ida, most glorious, most 
mighty, whichever was the author of this war^, erant that he 
may descend, slain, to the mansion of Hades; and that friend- 
ship and pbacc may again exist among us." 

Thus thcv spake ; and the great and active* Hector shook 

•^^ the helfnetj looking backwards; and immediately the lot of Paris 
leaped out. Then the troops^ sat down in their ranks, whore 
each man's fleet horses and beautifuP armour were^ And the 

^^ noble Alexander, the husband of fair-haired Helen, put his 

^^ bright armour on his shoulders. First he put round his legs 
handsome greaves fastened with silver clasps ; next he braced 
upon his breast the corslet of his brother Lycaon, for it fitted 

* Do wrong contrary to the compact 

1 1, e. as captives, be at the disposal of others. 

* Spoke to them a word. 

3 But Jove and the other immortal gods know this, to whidi the end of death k 
fated — implying he did not 

< In cases of this kind, the victims were not eaten, but buried in the ground, or 
thrown into the sea. 

* Whoever placed these deeds among both. 

* xofudaioXof. Sec B. 816. » They. 

8 fi'oixiXa.^expressive of the ornaments or workmanship of the armour. 

* Where lay to each his, ^u^ 
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him; and then round his shoulders' he hung his brazen sword, 
with a silver hilt, and then his shield, large and massive; and 336 
upon his gallant head he placed a well-formed helmet, crested 
with horse-hair, and the crest nodded awfully from above ; and 
he selected a strong spear, which fitted his hand. And so in 
the same' manner the warrior Menelaus also braced on his ar- 
mour. 

And when therefore ihey were armed on both sides', they 340 
advanced to the mid-space^ between the Trojans and Achaians^ 
looking fiercely; and amazement seized the gazing Trojan 
chiefs and well-armed Achseans. And now they stood near 
each other, within the measured ground, shaking their spears, 
and mutually enraged.^ And first Alexander hurled his long 346 
spear, and struck the round* shield of the son of Atreus. But 
it pierced not the brass, for its point was bent in the strong 
shield. And, in his turn, Meneiaus, son of Atreus, advanced 
with his spear,^ praying first to father Jove : 360 

" Jove, O king, grant that I may take my revenge on the di- 
vine Alexander for the wrong which he has done mo unpro- 
voked^ : and subdue him by my hands, that even among poster- 
ity each may shrink from wronging an host who has shown him 
hospitality'.'' 

He spake, and brandishing his long spear, he hurled it, and 355 
struck the round. shield of the son of Priam. Through the 
glittering shield pierced the impetuous spear, and forced its 
way through the corselet of curious worKmanship; and cut 
right through the tunic, at his flank ; but he swerved aside, and 
escaped black death. Then the son of Atreus, drawing his sil- 360 
ver-hilted sword, and raising it, smote the cone of his helmet; 
but it fell from his hand, broken into three or four pieces upon 
it. And the son of Atreus, looking up to the wide heaven, 
groaned: 

'•Jove, father, no other of the gods is more malicious than 366 

> Suspended from a belt which went round the shoulder — i. e, the left shoulder. 
The shield, in like manner, was suspended by another — a cross belt — ^which weii| 
round the right shoulder. ' In each army. 

^ To the middle of. < Enraged or inflamed against one another. 

5 On all sides equal — i, e, round, or smooth, according as the word be suppoaed 
to refer to the shape or surface of the shield. 

• cjjvuro }(aXxu— .rose with his brata ; equ^alcnt to the alH^r inturgena of 
Virgil XII. 902. 

7 Who first did evil deeds to me. 

8 Each of men bom hereafter may shudder to do evil to the host, who has 
4iown him friendship. 
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thou. I quite expected to have had my revenue on Alexander 
for his wrongs : and now my sword is broken m my hand^ and 
my spear was tnrown* without effect, nor have I struck him." 

He said, and springing upon him, seized him by the helmet 
crested with horse-hair, and turning round, dragged him towards 

.'TO the well-armed Achceans. And the embroidered band at his 
tender throat was choking him — the strap of the helmet which 
went* under his chin. And now would Menelaus have dragged 
him off, and obtained immense glory, had not Venus, daughter 
of Jove, quickly perceived it, and snapt the leathern* band : 

IV6 and the empty helmet followed his powerful hand. Then the 
hero whirling it round, tossed it among the well-armed Achseans, 
and his dear commdcs picked it up. And back he rushed with 

'iSO a brazen spear, cage]* to kill his enemy; but Venus, with the 
greatest ease, as a goddess, carried him off; and then covered 
him with a thick cloud, and placed him in his fragrant-scented 
chamber. 

Then she went herself to call Helen, and her she found upon 

3S6 a lofty tower, with many* Trojan ladies round her ; and taking 
hold of her beautiful robe with her hand, she pulled it ; but she 
spoke to her in the likeness of an old woman, an aged dresser of 
wool, who beautifully dressed the white fleeces for her while 
she dwelt at LaccdoBmon, and greatly loved her. Taking her 
form, the goddess Venus addressed her : 

^WO " Come hither ; Alexander invites thee to return home ; for 
he i? in the bridal"* chamber, radiant in beauty and dress. You 
would not say that he had returned home — after combating*, but 
rather that he was going to a dance, or was sitting down, having 
just left off dancing." 

396 Thus she spake, and stirred her passions in her breast. As 

soon, however, as Helen perceived the beautiful neck of the 

goddess, her lovely bosom, and sparkling eyes, she was filled 

with amazement, and addressed her, and said^ : 

"Goddess, why desirest thou to deceive me thus''? Some- 

400 where farther among the populous cities' of Phrygia, or pleasant 
MaBonia, art thou going to take me — if there be there too any 
fevourite of thine^? Is it because Menelaus, having now con- 

* Was cast from my hands. i Was stretched. 

* • Thong made of an ox kiUed by violence. ^ Ladies in great number. 

< Chamber and bed — bed turned — shaped by turner's instruments. 
s That he came, having fought with a man. 

* And spake a word, &c. t. e, addressed her, and said in particular. 

1 TttuTa. 8 The genitive depends on cij. 

' If there also be some one of articulate-speaking men dear to thee. 
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qaered the noble Alexander, is willing to take me, hateful as 1 
am, home again? — is it for this thou now comest here to entrap 
me* ? Go thyself and sit beside him, and renounce the ways of 40* 
gods*. No longer bend thy steps towards Olympus^, but ever 
whimper round him and tend him, until he make thee his wife 
or his slave. I, at least, will not go there — it would now be 
disgraceful— to share his bed; all the Trojan women would 410 
hereafter cry shame upon me; and I have already sorrows 
enough upon my mind." 

But the Goddess Venus, indignant, replied: "Provoke me 
not, perverse one, lest enraged I desert thee, and hate thee as 
much as now I have greatly loved thee ; and lest I stir up deadly 415 
enmities in both Trojans and Achseans, against thee, and thou 
die a miserable death." 

Thus she spake ; and Helen, sprung from Jove, was frightened, 
and, enveloped in her white splendid veil, she went in silence, 
and was unobserved by all the Trojan women^ and the goddess 420 
led the way. 

And when they arrived at the beautiful abode of Alexander, 
her attendants* turned hastily to their works® ; and the loveliest 
of women ascended to the lofty bridal chamber. Then the 
smiling Venus, taking a seat for her, placed it opposite Alexan- 
der, the goddess herself carrying it; and there Helen, daughter AM 
of the ajgis-bearing Jove, sat averting her eyes, and thus up- 
braided her husband. 

*• Thou art come then from battle ! Would that thou hadst 
there perished, slain by the brave man who was my former hus- 
band. Thou didst boast of old that thou wert superior to brave 430 
Menelaus in strength, in dexterity^, and in the use of the spear 
— ^go, then, and challenge again brave Menelaus to fight thee. 
But I advise thee to desist, and not uftwiselv enter the lists* 
with the yellow-haired Menelaus, and fight him, lest thou be 
quickly subdued by his spear." 435 

But Paris, in reply, said : " Lady, vex not my soul with bitter 
reproaches. For Menelaus has conquered now, by the aid of 
Mmerva ; and I, in my turn, shall vanquish him; for I also have 

I Art thou now prefent laying snares for me ? 

' i. e. aU intercourse with the gods — not the condition of dirinitj. 

' No more return to Olympus with thy ftet. 

^ She eluded the observation of all the Trojan women. 

A Helen's two attendants. 

< To their wonted duties. 

7 In hands. 

' And not to fight an opposing batUe with Menelans. 
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440 gods on my side'. But come, let us turn to the dreams of love^ ; 
lor never did desire so seize my soul— no, not when first snatch- 
ing thee &om lovely Lacedromon, I sailed in my sea-crossing 
ships, and enjoyed thy person in the isle of Cranae, as now I 

445 love thee, and the fond desire possesses me.'' 

He said, and moved towards^ the bed, and his wife followed 
him ; and they slept in the beautiful^ couch. 

Meanwhile the son of Atreus roamed through the army like 
a wild beast, in pursuit of the godlike Alexander.'* But none 

460 of the Trojans or of their noble allies was able then to point out 
Alexander to the warlike Menclaus ; for they would not have 
concealed him through friendship, had any seen him, since he 
was hated by all of them as much as black death. And the king 

•166 of men, Agamemnon, addressed them : 

" Hear me, ye Trojans, and Dardans, and allies. The victory 
of brave Menelaus is manifest; therefore restore ye Argive 
Helen, Ttnd her riches along with her, and pay such a fine as is 
just — one which shall be memorable even among future genera- 

460 tions^." Thus spake Atrides, and the other Achicans approved. 

* For to QB also Uiere are god« by ns. 

> But come, let of, lying down, tiim to lore. 
' And began going— led the way. 

3 Pierced, or perforated — described ^ivcoroKfi X6^6S(f(fi in 391 of this booL 
Stale-beds — bedsteads, perhaps, as distinguished from mattresses on the floor. 

* If he could any where perceive. & See lines 286, 7. 
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ARGUMENT. 

In a cotmcil of the gods, a dupiite arLses between Jnpiter and Juno, which is at 
last compromised, Jove consenting to dispatch Minerva with a charge to indto 
some Trojan to a violation of the truce. Minerva descends for this purpose, 
and in the form of Laodocus, a son of Priam, exhorts Pandarus to shoot at 
Menelaus, and succeeds. Menclaus is wounded, and Agamemnon, having 
consigned him to the care of Machaon, goes forth to perform the duties of com- 
mander in chief, in the encouragement of his host to battle. The battle begins. 

Meanwhile the Gods, sitting by the side of Jove, were chatting^ 
in the golden hall'; and, among them, the charming Hebe was 
pouring out nectar ; and in succession they each took the golden 
cups, as they gazed upon the city of the Trojans. Then the 5 
son of Saturn endeavoured to irritate Juno, with sarcastic words^ 
addressing her obliauely : 

" Two of the Goddesses are patrons of Menelaus, Argive Juno^ 
and the protecting Minerva, and truly they are, sitting apart^, 
amusing themselves with looking on ; whilst with Paris^ on the 
contrary, smiling Venus is ever present, and defending him from 10 
faie^y and has even now just rescued him, when expecting to die. 
But certainly the victory belongs to the brave Menelaus ; and 
we must now consult how these matters shall be, whether, that U 
is, we shall again excite evil war and direful battle, or make' 

1 Not in consultation — as in B 788, o\ ayopag ayopsvov does not express a 
lormal meeting on business. 

• Pavement— t. e, hall paved with gold. 

' I. ^. as if without any regard for him— making no attempt to aid him. 

< And puts away from him the fiitcs. ^ Throw or put 
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peace between both parties. And if this be thus agreeable and 
pleasant to all, then truly may the city of king Priam be siiU 
inhabited^, and Menelaus take Argive Helen home again." 

SO Thus he spake ; and Minerva and Juno, who were sitting 
together, and plotting evils against the Trojans, growled. 
Minerva indeed was silent, and spake not, though irritated with 
father Jove, and though wild rage seized her; but Juno could 
not restrain her indignation within her breast, but said : 

S5 " Most imperious son of Saturn, what words are these thoii 
speakest ? Why wouldst thou make my labour vain, and thai 
sweat unfruitful, which I in toil have sweated? Even mv 
horses were fatigued, whilst I assembled the army, to bring evils 
upon Priam and his sons. Do as thou wilt^, but none of the 
rest of us shall approve." 

30 Then the cloud-collecting Jove, in great anger replied: 
" Goddess, what wrongs so great have Priam, and the sons of 
Priam done thee, that thou shouldst, so ardently, desire to lay 
waste the well-built town of Ilium? For if thou couldst enter 

36 the gates and lofty walls, and eat up Priam raw, and the sons of 
Priam, and the rest of the Trojans, then mightst thou sate thine 
anger. Do, however, as thou wilt— let not at least this dispute, 
for the future, be matter of great contention between thee and 

40 me^ But I will tell thee something else, and do thou cast it in 
thy heart. If ever I have a great* desire to destroy a city, 
where there are men, dear to thee, thwart not thou my fur)*, 
but give way to me ; for though I have given up this city to 
thee, of my own accord, I do it with unwilling mind. For of 

46 the cities of terrestrial men, which are inhabited beneath the 
sun and starry heavens, beyond all others sacred Uium^ was 
honoured in my heart, and Priam, and the people of Priam, 
famed for his ashen spear^ For never was my altar without 
abundant offerings, both of wine and fat^ — the honour allotted 
us* by fate." 

CO And large-eyed imperial Juno then answered: "Well, there 
are three cities very dear to me, Argos, and Sparta, and wide- 
streeted Mycenae ; them destroy when ttey are hateful to thy 

* s. e, not be captured, but preserved. 

^ Do— ovwg sAsXsts must be understood — the words occur in line 37 below. 

* To thee and me, between both of us. 
t ii^iMUiS 6^6X0)— earnestly wish. 

1 Spt)— OS usual — for anything great or illustrious. 

* With a good ashen spear. 

s xvitf'tf'i) — fat— or the odour of it — ^roasted or burnt 

^ t. e, the gods — for that is the honour which -we have obtained by BlloCmoat 
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soul^ I will neither defend them*, nor trouble myself about 
thera^ For indeed if I should interpose and not allow' you to 5i& 
destroy them, I should effect nothing by interposing ; since thou 
art by much the more powerful. But it becomes thee not to 
render my labour fruitless; for I likewise am a divinity, and of 
the same origin* with thyself, and I am wily Saturn's daughter, 
jxnd entitled to respect*, on two accounts— by birth, and because GO 
I am* called thy wife, and thou art king over all immortals. 
We will, therefore, give way to each other in these matters, I 
to thee, and thou to me : and the other immortal Gods will 
follow ; and do thou quickly enjoin Minerva to repair to the 
dire battle-field of the Trojans and Achaans, and endeavour to 65 
make the Trojans be the first, contrary to the compact, to do 
some injury to the exulting Achaeans." 

Thus she spake, nor did the father of Gods and men refuse, 70 
but immediately addressed Minerva with winged words: 

" Away, with speed, to the army of the Trojans and AchoDans. 
and endeavour to make the Trojans be the first to commit, con- 
trary to the compact, some injuiy on the exulting Achaoans." 

Thus speaking, he dispatched Minerva, ready enough before 
fo go, and she descended, hastening, from the summits of Olym- 
pus. For as a star, which wily Saturn's son sends forth, to be 75 
an omen, either to sailors, or to some wide army of troops, bril- 
liant, and one from which many sparks shoot forth— like that, 
did Minerva rush towards the earth, and leaped into the midst 
of them : and amazement seized the Trojan chiefs and well- 90 
armed Achasans, on beholding her. And thus, one looking at his 
neighbour, said — 

" Either there will be evil war and dire contest again^, or Jove, 
who is the arbiter of war among men, will make peace between 
both nations." Thus said Achaeans and Trojans to one another*. 86 

' Whenever they aro hateful above others in thy heart. 
^ I neither stand before them. 

7 iisyaigui and (phovsui seem in the older usage of the Greeks to have meant — 
fmbiddiog, or interposing to prevent. 
* I. e. try to prevent 

And vrhence the birth is to me, thence it is to thee. 

1 a'f8ffjSurarf)v— employed generally for eldett-^fom, hot, in the preeent caae, 
obviously tfs hero rendered. < Or styled. 

3 The first ^ may be affirmative, and fxaXXov bo understood with the second— 
which will afford a more consistent sense — Surely there will rather be war again 
than peace. 

4 1. e. one Achaean said to another Achcan— and one Trojan to another Trcjan 
-^indefinitely and generally. 
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But she {Minerva) entered into the army of the Trojans in like- 
ness of a man', of Laodocus, son of Antenor^ a gallant warrior, 
seeking for the godlike Pandarus, if she could any where find 
90 him. And she found the brave and noble Pandarus standings 
and round him powerful ranks of shielded men, who accom- 
panied him from the streams of ^sepis. And standing near 
him, she spake these winged words: 

'• Wilt thou be persuaded by mo, warlike son of Lycaon ? 
Wilt thou venture to shoot a fleet arrow at Menelaus ? Thou 
96 wouldst gain thanks and glory with all the Trojans, and above 
all, with King Alexander. From him thou wouldst surely, in 
particular, receive some splendid gifts, should he see warlike 
Menelaus, son of Atreus, subdued by thy weapon, placed upon 

100 the sad funeral pile. Come then, shoot an arrow at Menelaus. 
elevated with glory, and vow to ApoUo*, famed for his bow, to 
sacrifice a noble hecatomb of first-born lambs, upon thy return' 
home to the city of sacred Zeleia." 

Thus spake Minerva, and persuaded the mind of the fool*. 

105 Immediately he drew forth* his smooth bow, made from a wanton 
wild goat, one which, as it came out of a cave, he himself, watch- 
ing for it in ambuscade, hitting it on the chest, struck to the 
heart; and it fell prone into the cave. Its horns grew from its 

110 head of the length of sixteen palms; and the artist, the polisher 
of horns, had with labour* prepared* them; and after smoothing 
every part beautifully, put upon them golden tips. And when 
he {Pandarus) had bent it' well, he put one end on the ground, 
stooping ; and his gallant comrades held their shield before him. 

11^ lest the bravo sons of the Achapans should rise*, before Menelaus. 
the brave leader of the Achaeans, was struck. Then he took off 
the cover of his quiver, and from it selected an arrow new* 
and feathered, the source of dark pains. And immediately he 
fitted thfe dire arrow to the string, and vowed to offer to Apollo, 

* Like to a roan. 

9 Avxr\y6vifjis» The Lydan, according to the usual interpretation, which, how- 
ever, would require Auxi9]^6v9]^. The son of light, or of the mom, suits alike thr 
etymology of the word, and the attributes of Apollo. 

f Having returned. > And persuaded the mind to him foolish. 

* ». e. from its case. * i Labouring. 

* i'. e. by fastening together the roots of Uic two horns, which formed Uie centit* 
of the bow. 

*Le. when he had strung the bow, he laid it down, whilst he selected an anow 
ftoai his quiver — 9to9pin§' to escape observation. 

* For they were sitting down. 

* Unshot— never shot before ; and, of course, with its point uoblunted. 
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fitmed for his bow, a noble hecatomb of first-born lambS; upon 120 
his return home to the city of sacred Zeleia. Then seizing the 
notch of the arrow, and the bow-string* together, he drew them ; 
the string he brought close to his bieast, and\he point^ of the 
arrow to the bow. And when he had bent the large bow into 
a circle, the bow twanged, and the siring sounded loud, and the 
sharp-pointed arrow sprang forth, eager to rush among the 125 
crowd. 

Nor were the blessed immortal Gods forgetful of thee, Mene- 
laus, and first, the despoiler^, the daughter of Jove, who standing 
before thee, averted the deadly arrow. And she repelled it from 13(» 
his body as much as when a mother drives away a fly from her 
child, while he reclines in sweet sleep ; and then she directed it 
where the golden clasps of his belt met^, and the double corselet 
interposed; and the dire arrow struck upon the tightened belt ; 135 
through the belt of curious workmanship it drove, and pierced 
the beautiful corselet, and the girdle* which he wore, the pro- 
tection of his person, a defence against darts, and whiclt very 
much protected him — even through it did it make its way : and 
then the arrow grazed the skin of the man on the surface^, and 140 
immediately the dark blood flowed from the wound. 

And as when some Msconian or Carian maid stains a piece of 
ivory with purple for the cheek-piece^ of horses, and it lies 
in her chamber, and many horsemen are desirous to have it, 
but the favour lies for a king,— for two purposes— an ornament 145 
for his horsC; and a glory to the driver ; so, Menelaus, were thy 
good thighs and legs, and fair ancles beneath, stained with blood. 

Then the king of men, Agamemnon, shuddered when he saw 
the black blood flowing from the wound ; and the brave Mene- 
laus himself also shuddered. But when he perceived the string*, 150 
and the barbs of the arrow outside', his courage was again col- 
lected within his breast. And king Agamemnon, groaning 
deeply among them, addressed him, holding Menelaus by the 
hand ; and their comrades also groaned : 

" My beloved brother, for thy death this compact have 1 155 
struck, by opposing thee thus alone to fight for the AchaBans 
against the Trojans: so have the Trojans wounded thee, and 

• Ox-sinews. ' Iron. 

• AyfXeiTT— H. e. apparently, XriTi^, as she is expressly styled in K. 460. 

* Fastened the belt. 1 1 . e. the inner girdle — next his person. 
« oxPoracov )^o — on the very outside — a scratch comparatively. 
sAblinkerl *. 

* That with which the iron point was fastened to the shiift 
' t. e. had net penetrated. 
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trampled on the sacred compact. Not in vain, however, can be 
the oath of compact, and the blood of Iambs, and the unmixed 

160 libations, and the right hands in which we trusted; for although 
the Olympian has not at once enforced them, he will at last 
enforce ; and they will dearly* pay for it with their own heads, 
their wives, and their children. For this I know well in my 
soul^, that the day will come when sacred Ilium shall perish, and 

J 65 Priam, and the people of Priam, skilled in the ashen spear ; and 
Jove, the son of Saturn, the ruler on high, who dwells in the 
air, will himself shake over all of them his stormy iEgis, indig- 
nant at this treachery : and these things will not be unaccom- 

170 plished. But deep grief will be upon me on thy account, 
Menelaus, if thou shouldst die, and complete the destiny of life* 
And I shall return to long-desired Argos, covered with infamy' ; 
for the Achaeans will immediately recall to mind their native 
land^, and we shall leave Argive Helen, a boast to Priam and the 

\75 Trojans. And the earth will rot thy bones, as thou liest* in 
Tro;^ after fruitless toil; and thus will insolent Trojans say, 
trampling on the tomb of glorious Mcnclaus: 'Even thus may 
Agamemnon wreak his anger upon all, as now he has led hither 
an army of Achosans to no purpose ; and has at last gone home 

iSO to his own native land with empty* ships, leaving brave Mene- 
laus behind him.' So will they speak ; and then may the wide 
earth yawn for me." 

But the yellow-haired Menelaus, cheering him, said : '• Cheer 
up', nor by any means alarm the people of the Achacans. The 

I.S5 sharp weapon has not pierced to a mortal place, for the orna- 
mented belt first resisted it, and beneath that the corselet* and 
the girdle* which armourers made*." 
And king Agamemnon answering him said : *' Oh that it may 

190 be so, dear Menelaus; but a surgeon shall probe the wound, and 
apply medicaments, to allay the black painsV 

* With much, i. e, eiril, 

f For thiB I well know in my mind and soul — as if there were tvo mcdiomty 
^e head and the heart 

> Most infamous. ^ i. e, will think of returning home. 

» The hones of thee Ijing, &c. 

* s. e, without the spoils of Troy. 

s Take courage — do not be alarmed. 

* ^CJixa— I. e. the lower part of the corselet The whole corselet (^wf^jf) is in 
line 133 called ^i^Xoo; (double). 

s fiir^ — which seems to have been a brass plato--or a kind of quilting, covered 
with brass. ' Men who work in brass. 

T Severe pains. 
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He said, and addressed Talthy bius, the noble herald : " Talthy- 
bius. call hither as quick as possible, Machaon, son of the famous 
surgeon, JSsculapius, that he may see Menelaus, the brave leader 195 
of the Achacans, whom one of the Trojans or Lycians, well skilled 
in the bow, by shooting an arrow at him, has wounded— for him 
a glory, but for us a grief" 

Thus he spake, and the herald heard and did not disobey ; 
and he went^ to the army of the brazen-mailed Acheeans, looking 200 
round for the hero Machaon ; and he marked him standing, and 
round him were gallant ranks of shielded warriors, who accom- 
panied him from Tricca, feeder-of-horses. And standing near, 
he addressed him in winged words : 

" Up son of ^sculapius ; king Agamemnon calls thee, that 
thou mayst look at the warlike Menelaus, son of Atreus, whom 205 
one of the Trojans or Lycians, well skilled in archery, by shoot- 
ing an arrow at him, has wounded — for him a glory; but for us a 
grief." 

Thus he spake, and stirred his heart within his breast; and 210 
they proceeded through the ranks, along the wide array of 
Achacans. And when now they came where the yellow-haired 
Menelaus had been wounded, and where all the chiefs were^ 
gathered round him in a circle, he presented himself in the 
midst, a man equal to a god ; and Machaon immediately plucked 
the arrow from the fastened belt ; but in plucking it out, the . 
sharp barbs bent back. Then he loosed the decorated belt, and 215 
beneath it the corselet^ and girdle, which armourers made. 
And when he saw the wound where the dire arrow fell, he 
squeezed out the blood, and skilfully sprinkled upon the wound 
soothing medicaments'^, which Chiron of old kindly^ gave to his 
bther. 

Whilst these were occupied around the brave Menelaus, the 220 
ranks of the shielded Trojans advanced ; and the Achseans again 
put on their armour, and prepared"* for baltle.* Then would you 
not see the noble Agamemnon sleeping, nor trembling, nor un- 
willing to fight, but very eager for glorious combat; for he left 225 
Bis horses, and his car adorned with brass, and his attendant 
Eurymedon, the son of Ptolemeeus, the son of Peirais, held them 
snorting at a little distance ; whom he strongly charged to keep 
them near him, to receive him whenever weariness should seize 

* He went to go— set oat 

* Ae many chiefii as were. i See line 177. 

« Dried herbs or roots pounded to a powder— which experience had ahown U> 
hare styptic powers. 
» Chfaron thinking friendly things. * Were mindful o£ 

6 
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230 his limbs, in giving orders to many. And, on foot, he went 
along the ranks of heroes, and whomsoever of the Danaans, with 
fleet horses', he perceived stirring — standing beside them, he 
greatly encouraged them with words : 

"Argives, spare none of your bold valour; for Jove, the 

236 father, will never be the protector of perjuries: but these who 
were the first to do injury, contrary to our compact — of these 
same men shall vultures surely devour the limbs* ; and we, on the 
other hand, will carry off in our ships their loved wives and 
young children, when we have taken the town.'' 

240 But whomsoever, again, he saw shrinking from hateful com- 
bat, them he sharply censured with angry words : 

" Miserable^ Argives, cowards, are ye not ashamed ? Why 
stand ye thus paralysed', like fawns ? who, when they are weary 
with running over a vast plain, stand still, nor is there any 

246 strength in their breasts ; — so stand ye paralysed, and do not 
fight. Or wait ye till the Trojans come nearer — where your 
fiur-stemcd vessels are laid up* upon the shore of the hoary sea 
— that ye may see whether the son of Saturn will hold his hand 
over you ?" 

250 Thus commanding, he reviewed the ranks of heroes, and 
moving along the line, he came to the Cretans. And Idomeneus 
and his troops* were arming; Idomeneus was in the van, like a^ 

265 boar in strength, and Meriones was rousing the columns in the 
rear. And the king of men, Agamemnon, seeing them, was 
delighted, and immediately addressed Idomeneus with plea^nt 
wordj( : 

"Idomeneus, I respect thee, above of her Danaans with fleet 
horses, both in battle' and at every sort of labour, and in the 

260 feast too, when the chiefs of the Argives mix in goblets the 
generous purple wine ; for, though other long-haired Achsrans 
drink by measure^, thy cup stands always full, like my own*, to 

* The warriors in cars. s Soft skin— that covers their limhsu 

t lofiw^oi — food for arrows— may possibly meet the sense, if not square with the 
etymology, of which there is much doubt 

* Or rather — as if already spent with exertion. 

> Are dragged ashore. ^ oi 6^ aiup^ locjx, 

* In battle I honour thcc, S&c, i. e. by rewards — in council by consulting tliee, 
&c But the meaning probably is— I have the highest respect for yonr universal 
superiority — ^you are every where most conspicuous — in battle, in foray, in council, 
at table, &c 

3 1. e. portion which is screed up to them — while others helped themselves at 
pleasure — perhaps as a privilege, or mark of distinctien. 

* For, 08 ibr me. 
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drink when the desire prompts thee. Away then to battle, and 
^ie such as thou of old dost boast to be." 

And Idomeneus leader of the Cretans, addressed him in re- 265 
turn : " Son of Atreus, certainly I shall be thy steady friend, as 
I at first promised and vowed. But stir up the rest of the long- 
haired Acha^ans, that we may engage as soon as possible, as the 
Trojans have broken the compact; and death and destruction 270 
will in return overtake them^ for being the first to commence 
hostilities^ contrary to the compact" « 

Thus he spake ; and the son of Atreus passed on, delighted 
in his heart ; and moving on along the ranks of men, he came 
to the two Ajaxes. And they were both arming, and with them 
followed a cloud of infantry. And as when a goatherd from a 275 
hill sees a cloud coming along the sea, impelled by the blast of 
the south-west wind ; and to him, being at a distance, it black 
as pitch appears, while advancing along the deep, and brings a 
mighty whirlwind — and seeing it he shudders, and drives his 
flocks into a cave; so, with the Ajaxes, dense dark columns of 2S0 
gallant youth, bristling with shields and spears^ move into the 
nerce fight. And king Agamemnon, beholding them^, was de- 
Ughted, and addressed Jhcm, he said these winged words : 

" Ye Ajaxes, leaders of brazen-mailed Argives, I do not — for 285 
^ it would be unseemly — bid you stimulate your triwps ; for you 
yourselves strongly urge your people to tight bravely. Jove, 
the father, Minerva, and Apollo ! O that such courage was in 
every breast ; then would the city of king Priam quickly fall, 
taken and destroyed by our hands." 290 

Thus saying, he left them there, and went towards others. 
There he found Nestor, the eloquent orator of the Pylians, 
arranging his comrades, and exhorting them to fight, immely^ 
Pelagon^, Alastor, Chromius, king Haemon, and Bias, shepherd 29A 
of men'. The cavalry he posted, with their horses and cars, in 
front, and the numerous and strong infantry in the rear, to be 
the main support of the battle ; but the cowards he drove in the 
middle of them, that, though unwilling, they might fight from 
necessity. To the cavalry he first gave his orders; and he 300 
charged them to rein in their horses, and not get into disorder ; 
neither let any one, said he, trusting to his driving-skill and 
bravery, seek, alone, in advance of others, to fight with the 

5 Will be to them after. 

* Have done injuries. 

T ^-aug— ^9^0^, the Ajaxes; as in 311, S. rov — ^fuv, both rafisr to I^Iestor. 

* ou€ aiuapt nsXa^ovroc, &c t. e. Uiese chiefii and their troops. 

* Shepherd of peoples— •• e. eommander of troops. 
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Trojans, nor let him fell back,— for. ifymi do, jou will orifkl 

•^)9 the feebler. And whatever warrior comes up to another c^| 
from his own car let him stretch forward with his spear^*— 9i 
thns it is much better. In this manner also the amuentsUIJ 
waste cities and forts, keeping this purpose and reaolye ial 
breasts.-' 

310 Thus did the old man of long experience in war^ stindili ! 
them; and king Agamemnon, seeing him, was delightedrai 
saying winged words, addressed him : 

" Would, old man, that as is the spirit in thy bosom. s»dv 
knees could follow, and thy strength were firm : but age, iin \ 
comes with his calamities on all, afBicts thee. Would thai mm 

315 other of men had iV, and that thou wert among the younger.* 
Then Nestor, the Gerenean chief replied : *• Son of Atit^ ^ 
surely I myself too wish that I were the same as when I dev 

320 the noble Ereuthalion ; but never do the gods give all thii^ll 
men at once ; if I was then a youth, now age in turn comes npfl 
me. But even so will I mix with the car-warriors, and dinfll 
them by my counsel and my words, for that is the office of di 

325 men ; and the jrounger men, who were born later than I, \ 
who trust in their vigour, will brandish the spears.'* 

Thus he spake ; and the son of Atreim passed on, delightei ^ 
in his heart. Next he found the son of Peteus, Menestlidp \ 
skilled in horsemanship, standing^: and around him were tb 
Athenians, skilful in battle ; and next him stood the wise Ulji- 

'-^30 ses, and beside him stood the no-fecble ranks of the Ccphalirai- 
ans; for not yet had their men heard the shout, since the 
columns of Trojan chiefs and Achocans, now excited, were M 
just in motion. But they stood waiting until another divisioi' 

335 of the Ach»ans advancing should charge the Trojans, and ccB- 
mence the battle. Then the king of men, Agamemnon, seeing 
them, upbraided them, and speaking in winged words, said: 
" O son of Peteus, the heaven-supported king : and thon, fiiD 

340 of evil wiles, and crafty, why, trembling, keep ye aloof, and wait 
for others? You, indeed, it became to be among the foremoflt, 
and to go and meet the glowing battle. You are the first invited 
by me to the feast, when we Ach»ans prepare a feast for the 

. 10 Ezprenive of tfae action of hnrliDg a apear from the car, apparently. 'Vihm 
^e enconntera an enemy's car, he ia not to alight ; but to remain in hia car, and 
from thence hurl hia apear. Thojighter did not drive. 

1 Of old well acquainted with anna. * ' 

* I. e, not preparing fi»r battle— he had yet no intimation of what was 
foorward* 
•Tower. 
4 
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chiefs, where you are wont^ to eat roast meat, and drink goblets 
of sweet wine as long as you choose ; but now ye would look on 34.'> 
with satisfaction if even ten divisions of Achceans were to fight 
in advance of you with direful arms.'^ 

And wise Ulysses, looking sternly at him, replied : ''Son of 
Atreus, what speech is this that has escaped the barrier of thy 350 
teeth ; how, pray, canst thou say we shrink from fight ? When 
we Achseans rouse up sharp Mars against the Trojans, tamers of 
horses, then shalt thou behold, if thou wilt, and if thou carest 
about the matter, the fond father of Telemachus, mingled with 
the foremost warriors of the Trojans, tamers of horses. But 355 
these are idle words thou utterest." 

And king Agamemnon, when he perceived that he was irri- 
tated, addressed him, smiling, and resumed his speech : " Most 
noble* son of Laertes, ever-ready* Ulysses, by no means will I 
chide thee, or give thee orders ; for I know that the spirit 
within thy breast knows kind counsels^ ; and what thou thinkest, 36() 
I think'. Come then, these matters we will settle afterwards, 
if anything ill has been said ,* and may the Gods render it all 
air." 

Thus speaking, ho left them there, and went to others. And 
he found the son of Tydeus, brave Diomedes, standing by his 365 
Worses and strong^ cars; and beside him stood Sthenelus, the 
son of Capaneus. Then the king Agamemnon, beholding him, 
reproved him, and speaking winged words, addressed him : 

*' Alas, son of Tydeus, the brave tamer of horses, why trem- 3/0 
West thou, and why gazest thou upon the battle-field* ? Tydeus 
was not thus wont^ to tremble, but rather, far in front of his 
dear comrades, to combat with the foe. So said they who saw 
him toiling, for I never met with him, nor saw him ; but they 
say he was superior to others. Once, without hostility, he came 375 
to Mycenae, a guest, along with the godlike Polyneices, to raise 
forces ; for they were then marching an army against the sacred 
walls of Thebes, and entreated them {the Myceneans) much to 

4 Where it is dear — ^thc phraie expresMS a habits repeatedly. 

' Heaven-bom. 

< xoxoitfi doXoitf*! xsxatffASvs^ when angry, voXufAii^^avs, when forced to oon- 
cUiate. 

7 Has kind Uioughts— is well disposed towards me. 

s I. e. we have no disagreements— our views are the same. 

f Compact — strongly made. 

1 Bridges of war— the space between the hostile armies. Compare ^. 878, 549, 
A. leo, T. 427. 
. t It was not thus dear to him. See 345. 
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380 give them some brave auxiliaries. And they (the Mycencans) 
were willing to five them, and assented as they requested ,- but 
Jupiter deterred them — showing unpropitious omens. And 
they [Tydetis and Polj/fieices) when they had departed, and 
were on their way to Thebes, arrived at the Asopus^ full of 
reeds and flags ; from whence the Achseans dispatched Tydeus 

386 to Thebes^ on an embassy^ And he went thither and found 
many Gadmeans feasting in the mansion of the mighty Eteocles'* 
There neither, stranger as was the equestrian Tydeus, was he 
troubled, though but one among many Gadmeans ; for he chal- 
lenged them aB to the contests, and easily overcame them in all 

9S0 — so great an assistant was Minerva to him. Then the Cad* 
means^ prickers of horses^, indignant taking fifty youth, placed 
them in close ambuscade against him as he returned ; and the 
two leaders were Mseon, the son of Hsmon, like to the immor- 

395 tals, and the son of Autophonus, the hardy Lycophontes. Even 
upon these did Tydeus inflict a disgraceful death — he slew them 
ail, and let^ only one return home. Mseon then he dismissed, in 
obedience to the portents of the Go^ji Such was Tydeus, the 

400 ^tolian ; but he be^at a son inferior to himself in combat^ 
though superior in talking*.'' 

Thus he spake, and the brave Diomedes answered not, through 
respect^ for the reprimand of the venerable' king. 

But the son of the illustrious Gapaneous answered : '' Son of 
Atreus, utter not falsehoods, when thou knowest how to speak 

405 truth?. We, however, boast to be much superior to our fathers. 
We also took the city of seven-gated Tnebes, conducting* a 
smaller force up to the walls of Mars, trusting to the omens of 
the Gods, and the aid of Jove ; but they, by their own folly per- 

410 ished. Therefore place not our Others m equal honour with 
us*." 
And the gallant Diomedes, looking sternly, addressed him : 



s t. e. to demand satiflfaction for Polyneiceft. 

3 Eteoclean might. ^ DriTen of honea with goada. 

»Sent. 'ayof??- 

7 Respecting; 

9 cuSotoS — here, a person entitled to respect for his authority, not his age or 
personal appearance— potent 

* Lie not, understanding to speak truly — i. e. when it is not your dispositioa to 
lie, or when you know better— that what you say is not true. 

1 a/a^ovd'— « dual— meaning Tydides and himself. 

s The fAOf does not seem to depend on ^oit}. The force of it may perhaps be 
thus expressed : Do not in mtf pretence pot our &then in equal honour with us. 
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*' Hush, sit in silence, and be advised by me ; for I will not 
blame Agamemnon, shepherd of the people, while rousing the 
well-armed Achioans to fight, because upon him will the glory 415 
come, if the Achseans overthrow the Trojans, and capture sacred 
Ilium ; and, on the other hand, great sorrow, should the Achecans 
be defeated. But come, now let both attend to actual battle." 

He said, ^d leaped with his arms from the car to the ground, 420 
and the hraSf upon the breast of the king rang fearfully as he 
strode. Terror might have seized even the brave^. 

And as when upon a much-resounding shore a wave of the 
sea, — one following another,— rushes, while the Zephyrus stirs 
them; at first, it rises in the deep water, and afterwards, dashed 425 
against the land, it roars loudly, and swells, being curled, around 
the rocks, and scatters^ the salt spray ; so then, one after the 
other, incessantly moved the columns of the Danaans to battle, 
and each commander gave order to his forces, but the rest' ad- 430 
vanced mute — nor could you have said, that so vast an army 
followed, having voice within their breasts — reverencing their 
chiefs by their silence ; and around all shone their variegated 
armour, arrayed in which they marched in order. But the 
Trojan^ as the sheep of a wealthy man, in myriads, stand in the 436 
fold whilst being milked*, constantly bleating, hearing the voice 
of their lambs : so the clamour of the Trojans rose throughout 
the wide army ; for the cry of all was not the same, nor the 
voice one, but the language was mixed, for there were men sum- 
moned from many parts. These Mars urged on; and those the 
blue-eyed Minerva, and Terror, and Fear, and Discord, insatiably 440 
raging^ the sister and companion of Mars, slayer of men — small at 
first, she (Discord) magnifies, but soon her head approaches 
heaven, wnile she treads upon the earth. At that time also, 

Soing through the crowd, and increasing^ the groans of men, she 446 
ung in the midst of them contention, destructive alike to alL 
Ani now when advancing on both sides, they come to one 
spot, they brought together shields and spears, and the might of 
warriors, armed with brazen corselets ; and now their bossed 
shields came in contact with each other, and the great tumult 
arose. Then was there at once the shriek and the shout of 460 
men, of the slaughtering and the slaughtered ; and the earth 
flowed with blood. And, as when wintry torrents, rolling down 



3 One whoM miml woald bear every thing. < Spits out. 

* t. e, the troope, astlistinguiahed from their commanden. 
« Milked of their white milk. 
Y t. e. by inflicting woondi. 
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the mountains from their vast sources, pour together" their rapid 

455 waters into a lake within the hollow glen ; and the shepherd 
among the mountains afar off hears their roar — so was the shout 
and the terror of them mingling together. 

And Antilochus was the first who slew a warrior® of. the 
Trojans, gallant in the van\ Echepolus, the son of Thalysias— 
him- he first struck upon the cone of the helmetnirested with 

460 horse-hair ; and the hrazen spear fixed in his forehead and then 
pierced the bone within, and darkness covered his eyes^ : and 
he fell, as when a tower falls*, in violent battle. And king 
Elephenor, son of Chalchodontes, the leader of the brave AbanteSy 

465 seized him by the feet, as he fell, and dragged him from among 
the weapons with eagerness, that he might at once plunder him 
of his armour ; but the eflFort was short. For the brave Agenor, 
seeing him dragging the body, wounded him with his brazen 
spear in the ribs— which were uncovered by his shield*, as he 

470 stooped* — and loosed his limbs^. Thus life quitted him ; and 
over him an arduous work" of Trojans and AcnsBans arose, and 
they rushed upon one another like wolves, and man struck 
down man. There the Tehunonian Ajax slew Simoeisius, the 
son of Anthemion, a vigorous youth, whom his mother once, 

475 descending from Ida, bore at the banks of the Simois, when she 
accompanied her parents to see their flocks. For that reason 
they called him Simoeisius ; but he returned not to his beloved 
parents their care^ for short was the life of him, killed by the 
spear of the brave Ajax. Him first, as he advanced*, Ajax 

480 struck upon the breast, near the right pap, and the brazen spear 
went to the opposite side through the shoulder; and he fell 
among the dust on the ground, like a poplar tree, which grew 
in the waters^ of a large marsh, (smooth, and branches grew 

485 upon its top,) and a maker of cars cut it down toith a bright 
hatchet^, that he might bend it into the felloe of a wheel for •a 
splendid car ; and it lies drying by the bank of the river — thus* 

« 0'ufApaXXsrov — a dual — to correspond with the two armies. 

* A man bearing arms. i Among the foremost fighten. 
« cov ^ce — as resuming — ^him, I say. 

' And darkness covered him as to the eyes. 

* t. e. like a tower. 

A Became visible outside of the shield — were exposed. 

* To him stooping. ? t. e, killed htm. 

' An obstinate combat ^ 

> The support— the care they had bestowed in bringing him up. 
"Coming. *Mo\Bi place. 'Inm. 

^ Such an one— like this— similar to thi«- 
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did the noble Ajax slay Simoeisius, the son of Anthemion. But 
at him {Ajax) did Antiphus, a son of Priam, in an ornamented 
corselet, in the ranks hurl his sharp javelin ; missed him indeed, 494) 
but wounded upon the groin, Leucus, the brave comrade of 
Ulysses, as he was dragging the body to the other side ; and he 
fell upon it, and the body dropped &om his hand. Then Ulysses, 
was much enraged in his mind on account of the slain^, and ad- 49^ 
Vanced amon^ the foremost combatants, armed in glittering 
brass, and coming very near he stopped, and looking dl around 
him, threw his shining spear ; and the Trojans fell back as the 
hero was hurling his spear^. And he sent not the weapon in 
vain, but struck Democoon, a bastard son of Priam, who came 
to him from Abydus, from keeping the fleet mares. Him, I say, 60() 
Uljrsses, enraged on account of his comrade, struck with the spear 
upon the temple ; and the brazen point passed through the 
other temple, and darkness covered his eyes : and falling he 
made a crash, and his arms rang upon him. Tnen the foremost ff05 
fighters and the illustrious Hector gave way ; and the Argives 
loudly shouted, and dragged away the dead, and pushed on much 
farther. And Apollo, looking down from the citadeP of Troy, 
was indignant, and shouting, exhorted the Trojans : 

"Rush on, Trojans, tamers of horses, nor yield the battle to 
the Argives, for their bodies are not stone nor iron to resist the 61() 
flesh-cutting brass, when they are struck" ; and besides, Achilles, 
son of the fair-haired Thetis, is not fighting, but nursing his 
bitter resentment at the ships." 

Thus spake the terrible god from the city ; and Minerva, 
daughter of Jove, the glorious Tritogeneia', going through the 515 
army, stimulated the Achseans, wherever she perceived them 
relaxing their efforts. 

Then fate crippled Diores, the son of Amarynceus, for he 
was struck upon the right les near the ande by a large rugged 
stone ; and Peiros, the son of Imbrasus, leader of the Thracians, 620 
who had come from JSnos, threw it The two tendons and the 
bones the destructive^ stone auite crushed ; and he fell supine 
in the dust, stretdbing out botn hands to his loved comrades, as 
he breathed out his life. But Peiros, who had struck him, 
rushed upon him, and wounded him with his spear by the navel ; 625 

ft Him being slain. * The man casting hii ipear. ^ Pergamna. 

* Since the fleah of (to) them atrack is not atone or iron to reaiat the braaa 
which cata the body. 

• Aa if apning from the head of Jove, r pirov ia aaid traditionallj, to have been 
Una old Cretan word for head, 

1 Shameieaa— Virgil haa mona impfobua, 2Sn. ziL 687. 
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and then all the entrails gushed out upon the ground, and dark- 
ness covered his eyes. 

But him {Peiros) Thoas, the ^tolian rushing at him', struck 
in the hreast, above the pap, with his spear, and it^ stuck in his 

63o lungs. Then Thaos come close to him, and plucked the strong 
spear from his J)reast ; ^and drew his sharp sword, with which he 
struck him in the middle of his belly, and deprived him of life. 
But he did not strip him {Peiros) of his armour; for his com- 
rades stood round him, the Thracians with hair on the crown of 
their heads^, holding long spears in their hands, and drove him 

636 [Thoaa), mighty, brave, ana distinguished though he was, from 
them ; and he, retiring, was repulsed. Thus these two leaders, 
the one of the Thracuans, and the other of the brazen-mailed 
Epeans, were stretched beside each other in the dust ; and many 
others also were slain round them. 

There, would not any man, coming in, have found fault with 

^^ the battle', who was present^ in the midst of it, still unhurt and 
unwounded with the sharp spear^, and Pallas Minerva, taking 
him by the hand, conducted nim, and averted the aim of the 
weapons ; for many Trojans and Achasans were that day stretched 
prone beside each other in the dust 

« Roflhing on. » X**^®^' 

4 axf oxojxoi. They wore a lock of hair only on Uieir head. Compare Uien 
with the Abantee, B. 542 ; and the Achcans OTery where. 
• Work. < Move about. ▼ Braaa. 
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XKomedM is extraordinarily distinguished. He kills Pandaitis, who had Tiolated 
the truce, and wounds first Venus and then Mars. 

There, in his turn, Pallas Minerva gave strength and courage 
to Diomedes, son of Tydeus, that he might become conspicuous 
among' all the Argives, and obtain a good renown. She madQ 
unwearied fire blaze^ from his helm and his shield, like an au- 
tumnal star, which shines with greatest splendour when washed 5 
by the ocean'. Such fire she caused to blaze from his head and 
shoulders^; and she impelled him into the midst, where the 
tumult was gr^atest^. 

And among the Trojans, there was one Dares, wealthy, 
worthy, a priest of Vulcan ; and he had two sons, Phegeus and 
Idaeus, well skilled in every kind of coxc\aX. These, separated tO 
from their friends', rushed forward against DiomedeSy the two 
in a car ; whilst he on the ground aidvanced on foot^ And 
when now they were coming almost close one to another, Phe- 
geus first discliarged his long spear, and the point of the spear 15 
went over the left shoulder of the son of Tydeus, and wounded 
him not And next the son of Tydeus launched his spear^, and 

> Or, blazed from his hebn and shield an unwearied fire. 
' i, e. at its rising. 

* Shield and corselet 

^ Where mostr-the greatest number weie in conflict. 

* i. e, haying outstripped them — adyanoed beyond the lines. 

* The two firom horses, and he from the ground, excited the battle on foot 
'Attacked with brass. 
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, the weapon flew not from his hand in vain; but struck him 
(Phe^eus) upon the breast; between the paps, and hurled him 

30 from nis car^. And Idseus leaped down, quitting the splendid 
car, but ventured not to protect his slaughtered brother^. No] 
would he himself have escaped black fate, had not Vulcan 
snatched him away, and covering him in cloudy saved him, that 
his 2Lged father^ might not be altogether desolate. And the son 

25 of brave Tvdeus, leadinff off the norses, gave them to his com- 
rades, to take down to the hollow ships. And the brave Tro- 
jans, when they beheld the two sons of Dares, the one flying, and 
the other skin beside his car, the minds of all were shaken. 

30 And blue-eyed Minerva taking impetuous Mars by the hand, 
addressed him in words : 

" Mars, man-plaguing, blood-stained, wall-storming Mars, shall 
we not now leave the Trojans and Ach»ans to fight it out — lo 
whichever father Jove may give glory — and we withdraw, and 

35 avoid the an^er of Jove ?' 

Thus having spoken, she led impetuous Mars from the battle. 
Then she plac^ him beside the high-kinked Scamander; and 
the Danaans repulsed the Trojans, and each of the leaders slew 
his man. And first Agamemnon, king of men, struck from his 

40 car the mighty Hodius, chief of the HaUzonians ; for into his 
back, first, Detween the shoulders, while turning^ to flight, he 
thrust the spear, and drove it through his breast. And falling, 
he made a crash, and his armour ratUed upon him. 

And Idomeneus, next, slew Phaestus, the son of Boms, the 

45 Maonian, who had come from fruitful Tarne. Him noble^ Ido- 
meneus wounded in the right shoulder with his long spear, as 
he was just mounting his car ; and he fell from the car, and hor- 
rible darkness seized him. Him Uien the attendants of Idome- 
neus plundered. 
And Scamandrius, son of Strophius, skilful in hunting, Mene- 

50 laus, son of Atreus, slew with his shsurp spear — a good hunter, 
for Diana herself taught him to shoot all wild things, which the 
forest on the mountains feeds^. But Diana, delighung in arrows, 
then helped him not, nor his skill^ in shooting, for which he had 

56 been before so distinguished ; for the son of Atreus, Menelaus, 
skilled in the spear, wounded him, as he fled before him, in the 
back, between the shoulders, with his spear, and drove it tlirough 

• The hones. • ». e. hit dead body. ^ Night. 

' o\ ^s^cjv— the old to him. ' For to him fint turniog. 

« Distinguiihed for the spear. 

• AU wild animaU — ra re, thoae which the forest on the mountains feeds. 

• The fiur-daitinga— the long shots. 
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his breast. And he fell prone, and his armour rattled upon him. '* 

^ And Meriones slew Phereclus, the son of the artist Harmo- 
Bides, who understood how to make with his hands all the works 60 
of art ; for Pallas Minerva especially loved him. He had also 
built for Alexander the equal ships — the sources of evil, — 
which were a mischief to all the Trojans, as well as to himself; 
for he did not understand the oracles^ of the gods. Him Meri- 
ones. when at last, pursuing, he overtook him, wounded upon the 65 
right buttock ; and the spear went right through b]^ the bladder, 
under the bone ; and shrieking, he sunk upon his knees, and 
death covered him round. 

And next Meges slew Pedacus, a son of Antenor, who indeed 
was a bastard, but the noble Theano, to oblige* her husband, 70 
carefully nourished him, the same as her own beloved children* 
Him the son of Phyleus', skilful in the spear, coming near, 
struck upon the back of the head with his sharp spear : and the 
spear cut quite through the teeth, below the tongue. And he 
fell in the dust, and seized the cold brass with his teeth. 75 

And Eurypylus, son of Evsemon, slew the noble Hypsenor, 
son of brave Dolopion — he who was a priest of Scamandcr, and 
who was honored by the people like a god. Him, then, as he 
was flying before him, Eurypylus, the illustrious son of Evamon, 
wounded upon the shoulder, striking at him with^ his sword, 80 
while he was running : and cut off his heavy hand. And the 
hand fell bloody upon the plain, while purple death and power- 
ful fate seized his eyes. 

Thus did they toil in vigorous battle ; but as for the son of 
TVdeus, you would not have known to which party he belonged, 85 
whether he ms connected with the Trojans or with the Ach- 
aeans ; for hoTushcd along the plain like a swollen winter-tor- 
rent, which, flowing rapidly, overturns bridges ; and neither do 
strong bridges restrain it, nor even the embankments of flourish- 90 
ing fields check it, coming suddenly, when the rain of Jove has 
faDen with violence ; ana many fair works' of stout' labourers 
are overthrown by it. So were the dense phalanxes of the 
Trojans thrown into confusion by Tydides, nor did they wait^ 
his onset, numerous though they wero^ 

But when the illustrious son of Lycaon marked him rushing 95 



f Thoie by which tho Trojuii were said to have been commanded to abstain 
frcNn maritime concerns. 

8 Obliging. » Meges. 

> Making an attack with. * t. e. cultirated fields— cropr 

> cxj^iicjy— young, sturdy. * Being nnmeroiis. 
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along the plain, and routing the phalanxes before him ; forth- 
with he directed his bent bow against the son of Tydeus, and 
hit him whilst rushing on, striking the cavity of the corselet at 

ISO the right shoulder: and the dire arrow flew through, and came 
forth at the other side, and his corselet was stained with blood. 
At this the illustrious sou of Lycaon shouted loud : " Push on, . 
brave Trojans, prickers of horses*, for the bravest of the Ach- 
«ans is stricken ; nor do I think he will long endure the forceful 
arrow, if the king, the son of Jove®, indeed incited me, when I 

105 set out from LiVcia." 

Thus he spake, boasting ; but him {Diomedes) the swift arrow 
did not kill ; for retreating, he stood before his horses and car, 
and addressed Sthenelus, the son of Capaneus : 

" Make haste, good son of Capaneus, alight from the car, that 

110 thou mayst draw thi^ bitter arrow from my shoulder.'' 

Thus he spake ; and Sthenelus leaped down from the car to 
the ground, and standing beside him, drew from his shoulder the 
swift arrow completely, and the blood spouted forth through the 
twisted tunic*. Then brave Diomedes prayed : 

115 '• Hear me, offspring of ajgis-bearing Jove, invincible. If ever 
with kind intent^ thou stoodest by me, and by my fiither, in 
glowring battle, now again befriend me, O Minerva; and give 
me to overtake that man, and to come within spears cast* of 
him, who, bein^ beforehand with me, has hit me, and boasts, and 

120 says that I shall not long behold the splendid light of the sun." 
Thus he spake praying ; and Pallas Minerva heard him ; for 
she made his limbs light, his feet, and his hands above'; and 
standing near him, she uttered these winged words : 

"Fight boldly^ now, Diomedes, against the J'rojans; for I 

125 have put into thy breast paternal "vigour, inn^pid, such as 
l^deus, the shield-shaking chief, possessed. And I have like- 
wise removed from thine eyes the mist, which before was upon 
them, that thou mayst well know both a god and a man. There- 

130 fore now, if a god come hither to attack* thee, fight not thou 

against other immortal gods, but if Venus, the daughter of Jove, 

^ come into the battle, her, at least, strike with .thy sharp lance." 



» Goadcrs of horacs— xsvropsj iirflrwv—cquivalent to irXTjgiflrfl'oi. 

s Apollo. ^ I. e, of chain-miU, peribapt. 

7 Thinking fiiondly thwiffhu, 

> The caiting of a spear — the violence of a spear. 
9 Above — as belov is understood with **feet." 

> Taking courage, fight, dec 
* Tiying— «. e, attacking. 
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The blue-eyed Minerva theii, having thus spoken, departed. 
And Tydides, again advancing, was mixed with the foremost 
combatants. And, ahhough before eager in his soul to fight with 135 
the Trojans, then indeed three times as much vigour seized 
him, like a lion — like one^ which a shepherd in the field with 
his fleecy flocks has jvounded, while leaping over the fold, and 
not killed ; — its fury rather has he roused, and then no longer 
resists it, but escapes into the huts, and the deserted things take 140 
alarm, and huddling together, they crowd on one another; and 
he [(he lion) springs fiercely out of the deep fold*. Thus 
fiercely was the gallant Diomedes mixed with the Trojans. 

There he slew AstynoQs and Hypeinor, shepherd of the 
people — wounding the one above the pap with his brazen spear, 145 
and the other he struck with his huge sword upon the shoulder, 
near the collar-bone cut off the shoulder from the neck, and from 
the back. These he quitted, and went after Abas and Polyeidus, 
sons of Eurydamas, an aged interpreter of dreams. For them, 
when they departed for the war, the old man did not interpret 15() 
his dreams'; and the brave Diomedes stript them of their 
armour^ Then he pursued Xanthus and Thoon, the two sons 
of Phaenops, his only ones^ ; for he was worn out with miserable 
old age, and had no other son to leave his possessions to^ These 
then he {Diomedes) slew, and took away their life from both ; 155 
and leil to their father weeping and lamentable cares, because 
he received them not returning alive from the battle; and 
strangers^ divided his wealth. 

Then Diomedes seized two sons of Priam, son of Dardanus, 
being both in one car, Echemon and Chromius ; and as a lion, 160 
springing amoj^^attle, breaks the neck of a heifer or an ox, 
' while grazin^Bthe woods ; so did the son of l^deus hurl both 
of them, grie^lslj against their will, from their car, and then 
stript them of their armour; whilst the car he gave to his com- 165 
rades, to drive to the ships. 

' iv ^o. 4 t. e, of couTse with a lamb or sheep in hif mouth. 

* Sxpivaro^ middle — the dreams were his ovn apparenUj — i. e, he was one 
^vfao had the &culty of foreseeing or divining events by dreams ; and on this occa- 
•ion neglected to make use of it 

< i. e. of course, after killing them. 

7 Ti)Xu76TW. 8ee T. 175. 

* He was Uie fiither of no other son, orer his possessions to be left. 

t ^vjf eiMfroj, Uioee who filled up the vacuum left by the death of children^ and 
who might or might not be connected by Mood or affinity ; not heir* at law in 
-tlM modem sense, but whoever succeeded to the property were the ^p^tf^«i. 
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And ^neas beheld hiiri thinning the ranks of men, and he 
hastened through the battle, and through the clash of spears^ 
seeking the godlike Pandarus, if he could anywhere find him. 

170 He found the good and brave son of Lycaon, and stood in front 
of him, and addressed these words to him : 

" Pandarus, where are^ thy bow, thy feathered arrows, and 
thy glory, in which {the bow) no man here contends with thee, 
nor boasts any one in Lycia to be superior to thee ? Come then, 
lift up thy hands to Jove, and send* an arrow at that man— 

1 76 whoever he may be, who is thus master of the Jield, and has 
already done so many evil deeds to the Trojans ; for he has re- 
laxed the limbs of many and brave warriors — unless he is some 
god, displeased with the Trojans, and offended at some neglect 
of sacrifices ; and the anger of a god is terrible." 
And to him, in reply, the illustrious son of Lycaon said: 

ISO "JEneas, counsellor of the brazen-mailed Trojans, 1 think him 
in all respects like brave Tydides, judging by the shield and 
crested helm, and looking at his horses ; and I do not clearly 
know whether it is a god^. But if he be the man whom I think 
him to be, the warlike son of Tydeus, he rages not thus without 

135 a god, but some one of the immortals stands near him, who, with 
his shoulders'* wrapt in cloud, turns away from him in another 
direction, the swift-flying arrow ; for already have I discharged 
an arrow at him, and struck him upon the right shoulder, through 
the hollow of his corselet ; and I thought I had dismissed him 

1 90 to Hades, but after all I did not kill him — some god is angry*. 

And I have no horses with pie, nor car, which I might mount; 

though in the haUs of l^ycaon there are eleven beautiful cars, 

^ in a perfect state*, and newly made, and cov^m^s hang round 

195 them ; and beside each of them stand a coupl^Hiorses^, eating 
white barley and rye. To be sure the aged i^ffrior liycaon, in 
his well-built mansion, enjoined me very much when setting 
out, and bade me lead the Trojans^ into hard battles, mounted 

200 upon my horses and car ; but I obeyed not — certainly it would 
have been better if I had — fearing for my horses, lest, being 

1 ». e. what has hccome oft - Lifting up^-send, dec 

3 f . e. I think it is Dioraedes, and not a god ; bat if he be not a god, he ham err- 
tainly a god with him, &c. 

4 As to his shoulders — about his shoulders. 
3 1. f . with himself, Pandarus means. 

« First made — i. e. just as they were first built 
7 ji^'jy'ot itiToi — horses trained to go in pairs. 

* He was a Trojan. Zcleia was at the foot of Ida, and under the domintOD ^ 
the Trojans. 
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accustomed to feed liberally, they might be in want of food, 
among men shut up in a town. So I left them; and came on 
foot to Ilium, trusting to my bow, which however was not to be 205 
of service to me. For already have I shot at two chiefs, the 
son of Tydeus, and the son of Atreus, and from both have I, 
8tri](ing them, drawn blood manifestly ; but I have only the 
more inflamed them. With bad luck therefore did I take the 
bent bow from the peg, on that day when I led Trojans to 210 
lovely Ilium, to oblige the noble Hector. But if ever I shall 
return, and behold with my eyes my native land, and my wife, 
and my large and lofty mansion; then may forthwith some 
foreigner' cut off my head^ if I put not this bow into the bright 
fire, first breaking it with my hands; for I have brought it with 216 
me to no purpose'." 

And JBneas, leader of the Trojans^ again addressed him : 
"Talk not so — it will not be otherwise', till thou and I, with 
horses and car, going in arms against this man, attack him. 220 
Come, then, ascend my car, that thou mayest see what Trojan 
horses are — how well along the plain they can rapidly pursue, or 
retreat, in any direction. They will carry us, too, in safety to 
the city, if Jove yet again bestow glory upon Diomedes, the son 225 
of TVaeus. Come, then, take the whip and the beautiful reins, 
and I will alight from the car to fight ; or do thou encounter 
him, and the horses shall be my care." 

And to him, in reply, the illustrious son of Lycaon said : 
^' ^neas, do thou thyseli' keep the reins, and thine own horses 230 
— they will boar the curved car better under their wonted* 
driver, if a^ain we must fly from the son of Tydeus — ^lest> be- 
coming frightened, they grow restive, and not choose to bear us 
out of the battle, requiring thy voice ; and the son of brave 
Tydeus, pressing hard upon us, kill ourselves, and drive away 235 
the solid-hoofed horses. Drive thou therefore thine own car 
and thine own horses, and I will encounter him, advancing with 
the sharp spear." 

Thus then having spoken — mounting the varie^ted car, 
they drove the swift norses at full speed towards Tydides. And 240 
Sthenelus, the noble son of Capaneus, saw them, and immedi- 
ately addressed these winged words to Tydides: 

" Diomedes, son of Tydeus, my dear friend', I see two gallant 

* A fiireign man. > Cut from me my head. 

* It accompanied me in vain. 

' j. 0. the fortune of the battle will not change. 
^ Accustomed to dme them. 

* Dear, or endeaxed to my foul, or feelings. 

7 
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246 men, of immense strength coming in haste to fight with thee; 
the one is PandaruS; weU skilled m archery, and claims^ to be 
t)ie son of Lycaon ; and the other, ^neas, claims to have been 
born the son of the noble Anchises, and his mother is Venna 
Come, then, let us now retire^ in the car ; and do not thou thus 

260 rage among the foremost combatants, lest thou lose thy life." 

But stout Diomedes, looking sternly at him, said: "Talk not 
of flighty for I think thou wilt not persuade me ; for it would not 
become my birlh° to flinch from fighting, or to be afraid ; my 

266 strength is still entire. I am not disposed to mount my car ; bat 
even in this way^ will I go against them, for Pallas Minerva 
allows me not to tremble. And both these their swift horses 
shall not carry back again from us, if even one escapes. But I 

260 tell thee another thing, and do thou fix it in thy mind : if the 
all-wise Minerva grant me the glory to kill both, then do thou 
fasten here these fleet horses, tying the reins to the car^ ; and 
mindful of the horses of ^neas, rush upon them, and drive them 

266 away from the Trojans to the well-armed Acheeans ; for they are 
of that breed, which Jove the Thunderer gave to Tros, as the 
price of his son Ganymede ; wherefore they are the best of 
horses, as many as are under the morning and the sun. Anchises, 
king of men, stole the breed, getting mares covered by them' 

270 without the knowledge of Laomedon ; from them were born to 
him in the palace six foals of that stock. Pour he keeps him- 
self, and takes great care of them in the stables, and these two, 
trained for war^, he gave to ^neas ; if we can take them, we 
shall gain ^reat glory." 
Such things thus they spake to each other; and the two 

276 Trojans speedily came near, driving their swift horses. The 
illustrious son of Lycaon first addressed him : 

" WelJ, bold, brave son of noble Tydeus, the swift weajwn did 
not subdue thee—the bitter arrow; but now I will try with my 
spear if I can succeed/' 

280 He said, and shaking his long spear, hurled it, and struck the 
shield of 'rydides ; and right through it the brazen point flying,. 

6 6u}(Srai — not b9tuUy hut asaerts of himself, or claims justly. He hat the A«fi- 
9ur to be — ^will apparently express the full meaning of the tezm. 

7 1, e. to the lines. 

s To flight— f. e. to turn me to flighL 

9 yffvvaiov. 1 1, e, on foot. 

t avru| — the front of the car. to which the reins were ftslened for tht porpose 
of keepuig the horaes from moving. 

3 Putting female horses under. 

* t. e, to make the enemy fly. 
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reached^ the corselet And at him the noble son of Lycaon 
shouted aloud: 

'^ Thou art wounded quite through the body^, nor do I think 
that thou wilt long endure it; and great glory hast thou given 286 
tome.'' 

But the brave Diomedes, unalarmed, replied: "Thou hast 
missed thy mark^ and not hit it; and I suppose ]re two will not 
be quiet, till one at least, fiiUing, shall with his blood satiate 
Mars, the indomitable warrior." 

Thus saying, he threw, and Minerva guided the weapon to 290 
the nose, near the eye, and it went throu^ the white teeth ; 
and the cold spear cut away the extremity of the tongue^, and 
the point came out at the lowest part of the chin*. And he 
fell from the car, and his variegated, glittering armour rang over 296 
him ; and the swift footed horses were startl^ ; and his me and 
strength were there destroyed.^ Then ^neas sprang from his 
"Car with his shield and long spear, fearine lest the AchsBans 
should drag away the body ; and around it tnen he strode like a 
iion, trusting in his might; and he held before him his spear 300 
and his round shield, eager to kill the man who should come 
against him, horribly shoutinj;. But Tydides seized in his hand 
a ^ne, a mighty mass^, which not even two men could bear, 
^ch as nien now are; but he, even alone, brandi^ed it easily. 
With this he struck the hip of £neas, where the thigh turns in 306 
the hip — ^and they call it also the cotyle {the socket) — and 
crushed the socket, and burst both the tendons. The rough 
stone tore off the skin ; and the hero stood, dropping upon his 
knees, and leant with his strong hand upon the grouxidj and 310 
tlark night covered his eyes. 

And now £neas, king of men, would have periled there, 
unless Venus, the dai^^hter of Jove, had speedify perceived it, 
his mother who bore nim to Anchises, feeder of cattle ; and she 
threw her white arms around her own loved son, and she 
covered' him with a fold' of her shining veil, to be a defence 316 
against weapons, lest any of the fleet Danaans, throwii^ a q^ear 
in his breast, diould take away his life. And she boreaway her 
beloved son from the battle. 

Nor was the son of Capaneus forgetful of the injunctions^ 

6 Was brought dose lo. « Bellj. 

7 The extreme tongue-^ «. at (be tool of it 
'AtUieliatoUn. 

^ Loofened. i A mig^ itang, 

* Made a fold of her w3 to cover hhn in front— dw oierpoBed Ler tbiL 
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320 which the eallant Diomedes had given ; for he confined his own 
solid-hoofed horses^ apart from the tumult, fastening the reins to 
the car, and rushing upon the beautiful horses of Mneaa, drore 

325 them from the Trojans towards tho well-armed Achaeans; and 
gave them to Deipylus, his loved comrade, whom he honoured 
above all of his own age, because he was of the same sentiments 
with himself*, to drive to the hollow ships. But the hero hiin- 
aelf, mounting his own car, seized the beautiful reins, and in- 
stantly drove the strong-hoofed horses with eagerness towards 
Tydides. 

330 And he {Diomedes) chased after Venus with his cruel spear, 
knowing that she was an unwarlike goddess, and not one of those 
deities who rule the battle of heroes, neither, that is, Minerva, 
nor Bellona, destroyer of cities. And when at length he came 
up with her, through the crowded ranks, then the son of brave 

335 Tydeus^ stretching forward his spear, and springing after her, 
struck her soft^ hand^ with the sharp brass; and the spear at 
once pierced the skin, through the ambrosial veil, which the 
Graces themselves had made, above the extremity of the palm, 

340 and the immortal blood of the Goddess flowed — ichor, such as 
flows from the blessed Gods ; for they eat no food, nor drink 
purple wine, and on that account are bloodless, and are called 
immortal. And she, shrieking aloud, cast from her her son, and 
Phoebus Apollo snatched him away in his hands in a dark doud. 

346 lest any of the fleet Danaans, throwing a spear into his bosom, 
should take away his life. And the brave Diomedes loudly 
shouted after her: 

^^ Retire, daughter of Jove, from the war and the battle. Is 
it not enough that thou deludest feeble women ? But if ever 

350 thou shalt go into battle again, I surely think thou wilt shudder 
at battle, if thou but hearest of it else where V' 

Thus he spake, and she departed in distress, for she was 
grievously tortured. And the swift Iris", laying hold of her, 
led her from the throng, oppressed with pain ; and her Mr skin 

365 ttxew black. Then she iound impetuous Mars sitting on the 
left of the battle, and his spear reclined on a doud, and his fleet 
horses ; and falling Upon ner knees, she requested, with many 
entreaties^, the golden-harnessed horses of her beloved brother: 

4 Knew things congiuonB or congenial with him (Stheneluf). 
8 Feeble. 

* Wounded her extreme hand— f . e. Xsip e9i xa^cj, m in line 468,—^ wiirt. 
7 Diomedes seems to threaten a severer blow, if he erer catches her in battW 
again — such as shall make her dread the very name of battle. 
B With feet of wind. * EntraatiDg moj thingB. 
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^' Saye^ me, my dear brother, and give me thy horses, that I 
may repair to Olympus, where is the seat of the immortals. 360 
Much am I in pain with a wound which a mortal man has given 
me" — the son of Tydeus^ who now would fight even with father 
Jove.^ 

Thus she spake, and Mars of coarse save her the golden- 
harnessed horses. And she ascended into the car, grieved in her 
heart, and Iris mounted beside her, and took the reins in her 366 
hands ; and she flogged the horses to proceed, and they not 
unwilling flew : and speedily then they reached the seat of the 
Gods, the lofty Olympus. There Iris, wind-footed, stopped the 
horses, loosing them from the car, and threw before them ambro- 370 
sial food. But the lovely Venus sank upon the knees of Dione, 
her mother; and she embraced her daughter in her arms^ 
caressed her with her hand, and spake and said^ : 

"Which of the celestials, dear child, has done such things to 
you, wantonly, as if thou wert one that ever did aught wrong 
flagrantly^?" 

Her then the laughter-loving Venus answered : " The son 376 
of Tydeus, insolent Diomedes, has wounded me, because I bore 
mv loved son from the battle, ^neas, who is far the dearest of 
all to me. For it is no longer a dire contest of Trojans and 
Achseans, but the Danaans now at last fight even with the im- 380 
mortals." 

Then Dione, distinguished among goddesses, replied : " Bear 
it peUiently, my child, and endure, grieved although thou be ; 
for many of us, who occupy the mansions of Olympus, bear much 
from men, and bring' many severe distresses upon each other. 386 
Mars bore it, when Otus and powerful Ephialtes, sons of Alo^us, 
bound him with a strong chain ; and in a brazen prison he lay 
bound for thirteen months. And perhaps there would Mars^ 
insatiable of war^ have perished, unless their mother-in-law, the 
beautiful Erib<Ba^, had told it to Mercury ; and he stole away 390 
Mars, now exhausted, for the hard chain had broken him down. 
And Juno likewise bore it, when the powerful son of Amphjrtrion 
wounded her upon the right breast, with a triple-pointed arrow 
— ^then even her intolerable pain seized. Among these^ also 
the mighty Pluto endured a swift arrow, when the same man^, 396 

1 Take me— or take care of me. > Has womided me. 

> See r. 398. « evuygji—m the sigfat or presence of otben. 

* Bringing. « Fighting eternally— nerer weary. 

7 ». e, the wife of Aloe lu— instigated by hatred for her huabamd's chikken, Otm 
and Ephialtea, by Iphimedia. Apollod. I. 7. 4. 

s Godf who had sofoed from mortals. ^ Hercoles. 
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320 which the gallant Diomedes had given ; for he confined his own 
solid-hoofed horses, apart from the tumult, fastening the reins to 
the car, and rushing upon the beautiful horses of jEneas, drove 

325 them from the Trojans towards the well-armed Acbseans; and 
gave them to De'ipylus, his loved comrade, whom he honoured 
above all of his own age, because he was of the same sentiments 
with himself*; to drive to the hollow ships. But the hero him- 
self, mounting his own car, seized the beautiful reins, and in- 
stantly drove the strong-hoofed horses with eagerness towards 
Tydides. 

330 And he {Diomedes) chased after Venus with his cruel spear, 
knowing that she was an unwarlike goddess, and not one of those 
deities who rule the battle of heroes, neither, that is, Minerva, 
nor Bellona, destroyer of cities. And when at length he came 
up with her, through the crowded ranks, then the son of brave 

335 Tydeus^ stretching forward At^ spear, and springing after her, 
struck her soft^ hand^ with the sharp brass; and the spear at 
once pierced the skin, through the ambrosial veil, which the 
Graces themselves had made, above the extremity of the palm, 

340 and the immortal blood of the Goddess flowed — ichor, such as 
flows from the blessed Gods ; for they eat no food; nor drink 
purple wine, and on that account are bloodless, and are called 
immortal. And she, shrieking aloud, cast from her her son, and 
Phoebus Apollo snatched him away in his hands in a dark cloud. 

346 lest any of the fleet Danaans, throwing a spear into his bosom, 
should take away his life. And the brave Diomedes loudly 
shouted after her : 

'* Retire, daughter of Jove, from the war and the battle. Is 
it not enough that thou deludest feeble women ? But if ever 

360 thou shalt go into battle again, I surely think thou wilt shudder 
at battle, if thou but hearest oif it elsewhere^.'' 
Thus he spake, and she departed in distress, for she was 

Eievously tortured. And the swift Iris", laying hold of her, 
1 her from the throng, oppressed with pain ; and her fair skin 
365 grew black. Then she found impetuous Mars sitting on the 
left of the battle, and his spear reclined on a doud, and his fleet 
horses ; and fSdling upon her knees, she requested, with many 
entreaties^, the golden-harnessed horses of her beloved brother: 

4 Knew things congnionB or congenial with him (Stheneluf). 
8 Feeble. 

• Wounded her extreme hand— «. e, Xsip Sfrt xa^cj, m in line 458, — the wriat. 
7 Diomedes seems to threaten a severer blow, if he erer catches her in battkr 
again — such as shall make her dread the very name of battle. 
B With feet of wind. * EntreatiDg manj tfaiDgi* 
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"Saye* me, my dear brother, and give me thy horses, that I 
may repair to Olympus, where is the seat of the immortals. 360 
Much am I in pain with a wound which a mortal man has given 
me* — the son of Tydeus^ who now would fight even with father 
Jove.^' 

Thus she spake, and Mars of course save her the golden- 
harnessed horses. And she ascended into the car, grieved in her 
heart, and Iris mounted beside her, and took the reins in her 366 
hands ; and she flogged the horses to proceed, and they not 
unwilling flew : and speedily then they reached the seat of the 
Gods, the lofty Olympus. There Iris, wind-footed, stopped the 
horses, loosing them from the car, and threw before them ambro- 370 
sial food. But the lovely Venus sank upon the knees of Dione, 
her mother; and she embraced her daughter in her arms, 
caressed her with her hand, and spake and said^ : 

'^ Which of the celestials, dear child, has done such things to 
you, wantonly, as if thou wert one that ever did aught wrong 
flagrantly^?'' 

Her then the laughter-loving Venus answered : " The son 376 
of Tydeus, insolent Diomedes, has wounded me, because I bore 
my loved son from the battle, ^neas, who is far the dearest of 
all to me. For it is no longer a dire contest of Trojans and 
Achseans, but the Danaans now at last fight even with the im- 380 
mortals." 

Then Dione, distinguished among goddesses, replied : ^ Bear 
it patiently f my child, and endure, grieved although thou be ; 
for many of us, who occupy the mansions of Olympus, bear much 
from men, and bring' many severe distresses upon each other. 386 
Mars bore it, when Otus ana powerful Ephialtes, sons of Alo^'us, 
bound him with a strong chain ; and in a brazen prison he lay 
bound for thirteen months. And perhaps there would Mars^ 
insatiable of war^, have perished, unless their mother-in-law, the 
beautiful Erib^ea^, had told it to Mercury ; and he stole away 390 
Blars, now exhausted, for the hard chain had broken him down. 
And Juno likewise bore it, when the powerful son of Amphytrion 
wounded her upon the right breast, with a triple-pointed arrow 
— ^then even ner intolerable pain seized. Among these^ also 
the mighty Pluto endured a swift arrow, when the same man^, 396 

1 Take me— or take care of me. > Has wounded me. 

> See r. 398. * tvuneji~-m the sigfat or preMnce of otben. 

* Bringing. ' Fighting elemally — nerer weary. 

' ». e, the wife of Alocua— uwtigated by hatred for her hnaband'a chikken, Otm 
and Ephialtea, by Iphimedia. ApoUod. L 7. 4. 

B Goda who had sofiered from mortala. * Hercolea. 
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the son of the eegis-bearing Joye, put him to pain, by wounding 
him at the gate, among the shades^ And he went to the man- 
sion of Jove and the lofty Olympus, grieving in his heart, and 
pierced through with pain, for the arrow haa been driven into 

400 nis brawny shoulder, and afflicted his soul. And Paeon, sprink- 
ling upon him some soothing medicines, cured him, for he was 
not in any respect mortal. Audacious, violent wretch is Dio- 
medes, who cares not about doing impious deeds, who pains with 
his arrows the Gods who possess Olympus. But blue-eved god- 

405 dess Minerva incited him against thee. Foolish is the son of 
Tydeus, nor knows this in his mind, that not very long-lived is 
he who fights with the immortals, nor do his children upon his 
knees ever call him father', returning from war and direful bat- 

410 tie. Let the son of Tydeus therefore, very brave although he 
be, now reflect, lest a mightier than thou fight with him ; lest 
iBgialeia, the virtuous daughter of Adrastus, the noble spouse 
of Diomedes, tamer of horses, soon rouse her domestics from 

415 their sleep, with her lamentations^, grieving for her wedded^ 
husband, the bravest of the Achasans. 

She said, and from her hand with both her own, wiped away 
the ichor. The hand was healed, and the severe pains assuagea. 
But Minervn, and Juno, meanwhile, looking on, provoked Jove, 

480 the son of Saturn, with sarcastic words ; and among them' the 
blue-eyed Goddess Minerva, began these words : 

"Wilt thou be angry with me, father Jove^ at what I may 
say ? Surely now Venus, whilst stimulating some one of the 
Achfcan ladies to follow the Trojans, whom at present she vio- 
lently loveA — caressing some one of these fair-veiled Achaean 

425 ladies^ has scratched her soft hand with a golden clasp.'' 

Thus she spake ; and the father of ^ods and men smiled, and 
calling golden Venus to him addressed ner : 

" Not to thee, dear child, are given the works of war — but do 

490 thou attend to the fond works of wedlock. These things will 
all be the care of swift Mars and of Minerva." 

Such things thus they talked with one another. Meanwhile 
the ^dlant Diomedes pressed after Apneas, though knowing that 
Apollo himself held his hands over him : but m truth not the 

496 mightj god did he respect, and ever desired to slay i^neas, and 
to strip off his bright armour. Three times then he rushed on, 

1 Dead bodies. Unkn Pylof be taken for the name of the countrj of old 
Neleoa; and then the word here tnraed bj thadea, will stand for the coipeet on 
the battle-field. 

s Pappa him— or Ui^ pvpp** ^ Lamenting. 

* xovfi^io^ 6 roi^i— the gods. 
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eager to kill him, and three times Apollo repulsed his shining 
shield ; but when he attacked even the fourth time, like a go^ 
the far-darting Apollo, sharply reproving^ him said : 

" Think, son of Tydeus, and retire, nor desire to equal thyself 440 
with gods^ ; for the race of immortal gods, and of men, who walk 
upon the earth, is not the same.^' 

Thus he spake, and Tydides shrank back a little, avoiding the 
wrath of the far-darting Apollo. And Apollo placed lEneas 445 
apart from the throng, in sacred Pergamus, where was his own 
templet Then, in the large shrine®, Latona and the arrow- 
loving Diana cured him, and did him honour. And Apollo, of 
the suver bow, made an image resembling TBneas himself, and 460 
the same as to ai*ms; and then around the image the Trojans 
and noble Achasans hacked the well-circled bull's hide shields 
and light targes upon each other's breasts. Then Phoebus Apollo 
addressed impetuous Mars : 

*^ Mars, man-plaguing, blood-stained, wall-storming Mars, wilt 465 
thou not, interfering, drive this man, Tydides, from the battle, 
who would now fight even with father Jove ? For first, close 
to her, he wounded Venus, upon the hand, near the wrist, and 
next, like a god, he assaulted me." 

Thus saying he himself sat down upon the top of Pergamus ; 460 
and destructive Mars urged on the ranks of Trojans, going 
among them in the likeness of Acamas, the swift leader of the 
Thracians, and he encouraged the heaven-protected sons of 
Priam : 

" O sons of Priam, heaven-protected king, how lon^ will ye 
permit the people to be slaughtered by the Achaeans ? Until 466 
they fight at the weU-made gates ? A hero* is fallen, whom we 
honour and equal to the noble Hector, ^neas, the son of noble 
Anchises. Come on, then^ let us rescue our brave comrade from 
the tumult" 

Thus saying, he excited the strength and courage of eacL 470 
Then, again, Sarpedon sharply reproved the noble Hector : 

" Hector, where is gone tne might, which thou didst formerly 
possess? Once thou saidst, that thou wouldst, without troops 
or allies, defend the citv— alone, with thy relations and thy 476 
brothers. But not one of them can I now see, or perceive ; but 
they slink away Uke dogs before a lion, whilst we, on the con- 
trary, who are here as your allies, are fighting. For I also, 

* Keproving terriUe things. 

7 Nor desire to meditate equal things with the gods. 

• Where'a temple was to him. * aJuc^J. 
Lies. 
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being an ally, come from a very great distance ; for Lycia is far 

480 off, by the deep Xanthus, where I left my loved wife and infant 
son, and many possessions, which he, who has not, longs for. But 
even thus' do I exhort the Lycians, and am myself ready to fight 
with a warrior, although I have nothing here for the Acha^ansto 
take or carry off. Thou meanwhile standest unconcerned^ nor 

485 biddcst thy other forces be firm and defend their wives. Beware^ 
lest ye, caught^ as in the meshes of a drag-net, become a capture 
and a prize to hostile men, and they soon destroy your well-in- 
habited city. For these are all matters which it becomes thee 

490 to attend to night and day, supplicating the chiefs of the far- 
summoned allies, perseveringly to resist t/ie foe^ and abstaining 
from bullying threats^." 

Thus spake Sarpedon, and the speech stung the soul of Hec- 
tor: and instantly he leaped with his arms from his car to the 

495 ground, and brandishing long spears, he went through the army 
on all sides, exhorting them to fight, and woke up the dire battle. 
And they were turned from flighty and again faced* the Achae- 
ans; and the Argives in a body, sustained them, and were not 
afraid. 

And as the wind sweeps off the chaff in the sacred^ arenas^, 

^®0 when men are winnowing, what time yellow Ceres separates 
the chaff from the corn, by means of the winds coming upon it; 
and the neighborhood whitens around ; so were the Acbseans 
then white® above with dust — that^ which among them {Achcb- 
ans) the feet of horses (of the Trojans), when they renewed the 

506 combat, threw up to the brazen* heaven; for the drivers 
wheeled round, and they bore the strength of hands* right on. 
And impetuous Mars, raging on every side, bringing aid to the 
Trojans, shed darkness round the battle ; and ndfilled the in- 

{'unctions of Phoebus of the golden sword, who bade him stimu- 
ate the courage of the Trojans, when he saw Pallas Minerva 
depart. For she was an auxiliary of the Danaans^. And he 



> i, e, under these circumstances. 

a ^Xovrs-^aal — Hector and his troops. 

* And to renounce bullying threats — the construction thus directs the censure 
against the allies, while Hector is plainly the object. The sense contrasts with 
Xi(r(rofAfivc^>-Hnmilar changes of construction are not unfrequent 

s Stand in front 6 As sacred to Ceres. 

7 Cleared spots in corn-fields— for winnowing. 

B t. e, on the surface. 9 ov ^o. 

1 With much brass. > t. e, the Trojans towards the Achcans. 

' For she was to the Danaans a helper. 
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himself sent JEne^s from his own very rich shrine, and put 
vigour into the breast of the shepherd of the people. 

And Mned3 stood among his comrades ; and they were de- 
lighted when they saw him alive, and advancing unhurt, and 615 
possessing his stren^h entire ; and they asked no question at 
all, for other toil salered not, which he of the silver bow ex- 
cited, and Mars, destroyer of men, and Discord insatiably raging. 

But the two Ajaxes, and Ulysses, and Diomedes. urged the 
Danaans to fight : nor did they themselves dread the strength 620 
of the Trojans nor their shouts, but stood firm like clouds, which 
the son of Saturn in calm weather, places on the tops of moun- 
tains, at rest, when sleeps the force of the north, and of other 
impetuous winds, which, blowing, disperse the duskv clouds with 626 
their loud blasts. Thus the Danaans firmly awaited the Trojans, 
and feared not And Atrides ranged through the army, en- 
couraging them much : 

" My mends, be men, and take a stout heart, and respect each 
other^ in hard battles. More of those who thus respect each 630 
other are saved than are slain ; but where men fly, there neither 
rises glory, nor any aid*." 

He said, and impetuously hurled his spear, and struck a chief 
warrior, a comrade of the brave Mneas, De'icoon, son of Perga- 636 
sus, whom the Trojans honored equally with the sons of Priam, 
for he was active in fighting among the foremost Him, then, 
on his shield, king Agamemnon struck with hb spear : and it 
resisted not the spear, but the spear passed quite through it, and 
drove into the lower part of the belly, through the belt; and 640 
falling he made a crash, and his armour rattled upon him. 

Then, again, JEneaa slew the two sons of Diodes, Crethon 
and Orsilochus, bravest men of the Danaans^. Their father 
dwelt in well-built Phera, rich in possessions, and his race was 
of the river Alpheius, which flows in a broad stream through the 646 
land of the Pylians, — which begat Oralochus, the king of many 
men ; and Orsilochus again begat the brave Diocles; and from 
Diodes sprang twin sons, Cretnon and Orsilochus, well skilled 
in every kind o/" combat. These, then, in the vigour of youth, 660 
accompanied the Argives in black ships to Ilium, Suned for good 
horses, to take revenge for the sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, and there they died^ As two lions which grew up 

4 Be aihamed of each other — i.e. be aahamed of incurring the contempt of your 
eomradea — vie with each other— emulate— fi^t « 

A t. e, they neither gain glory for themaeUee, nor Aimidi help to otfaersi '^ ^ 

< i. e, two of the braveat 
7 And there the end of death oofered them. % 
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565 under their dam upon the summit of a mountain, in the recesses 
of a deep wood ; and then, carrying off oxen and fat sheep, lay 
waste the enclosures of men, until they are themselves slain 
with sharp spears by the hands of men — such fell these two, 

560 subdued by the hanas of JCneas, like lofty pines. 

And the gallant Menelaus pitied the fallen^ and armed in 

flittering brass, he advanced among the foremost fighters, bran- 
ishing his spear ; and Mars excited his courage, thinking this, 
that he would be killed by the hands of £neas. 

565 But him Antilochus, the son of noble Nestor, perceived, and 
he advanced through the foremost combatants, for he feared for 

• the shepherd of the people, lest he should suffer aught, and thus 
quite* frustrate their toiP. The ivfo {Menelaus aiid jEveas) 
were now holding out their hands and long spears against each 

670 other, eager to fight ; and Antilochus came close up to the 
shepherd of the people. And ^neas did not abide, though an 
active warrior, when he saw two men standing beside each 
other. When, therefore, they had dragged the bodies {of Cre- 
Hum and OrsUochus) to the army of the Achroans, they placed 

575 them, unhappy, in the hands of their comrades ; and turning 
round themselves, they fought among the foremost. 

Then they slew Pylajmenes, equal to Mars, the leader of the 
bold, shielded Paphlagonians. Him standing, the son of Atreus, 
the gallant Menelaus, wounded with his spear, striking him in 

580 the collar-bone ; and Antilochus wounded tne driver Mydon, his 
brave attendant, the son of Atymnias — and he was turning his 
solid-hoofed horses — hitting him with a stone on the middle of 
the elbow, and the reins, white with ivory^, dropped from his 
hands in the dust upon the ground ; and then Antilochus, rush- 
ing upon him, struck him with his sword upon the temple, and 

586 panting, Mydon fell from the beautiful^ car headlong in the 
dust, upon his forehead and shoulders. Long there he stuckf 
for he fell in deep sand, till the horses, plunging, struck him 
flat upon the ground, in the dust. And Antilochus flogged 
them, and drove them to the arm}r of the Achasans. 

690 These^ then Hector observed in the ranks, and rushed to- 
wards them, shouting ; and with him followed firm phalanxes of 
Trojans ; and Mars headed them, and awful Bellona — she, taking 



> 9ciL Crethon and Onilochuf. > \t^au 

> A« the anny woold refuse to go on with the war, if MeneUiu^ for whose nke 
it was nndertakeii, ahould die. 

' Studded— Kir ornamented with pieoea of iTory. 

' Of good workmanship. ^ < Nineleaa and Antilochna. 
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with her the insolent Tumult of Battle'; and Mars brandished 
a huge spear in his hands, and raged sometimes in front of Hec- 695 
tor, and sometimes behind him. 

And Diomedes, brave in battle, seeing him, shuddered. And 
as when a man perplexed about his road, crossing a vast plain, 
stops at a rapid river, which flows towards the sea, and seeing 
it roaring with foam, runs back again ; thus Tydides then re- 6c^ 
treated, and addressed his troops : 

" My friends, how much do we admire the noble Hector for 
being a bold spear-man and a daring warrior ! But one of the 
gods is always beside him, who repels destruction ; and that is 
Mars now beside him, in the shape of a mortal man. Fall back, 
therefore, always turned towards the Trojans, nor desire to fight 605 
stoutly with the gods." / 

Thus then he spake ; and the Trojans came very near them. 
There Hector^ew two men, skilful in battle, Menesthes and 
Anchialus, beins; in one car. But the mighty Telamonian Ajax 610 
pitied them fallen, and, advancing very near, stood, and threw 
Ilia shining spear, and struck Amphius, son of Selagus, who, with 
much wealth and many lands, dwelt in Pa^sus; but fate led him 
to assist Priam and his sons. Him then Telamonian Ajax struck 615 
upon the belt, and the long spear stuck in the lower part of his 
belly, and he made a crash, falling. And the illustrious Ajax 
rushed upon him, to strip him of his armour, but the Trojans 
poured their sharp shining spears upon him, and his shield re- 
ceived many. Then placing his heel upon it, he plucked his 620 
brazen spear from the body, but still was not able to take from 
his shoulders the rest of his handsome armour, for he was pressed 
upon with darts ; and he feared a strong enclosure of the brave 
Irojan^ who, numerous and stout, pressed upon him, holding 
spears, and who, tall, strong, and gallant as he was, repelled him ^25 
from them * and retreating, he was driven back. 

Thus toiled they in obstinate battle. And forceful fiite im- 
pelled Tlepolemus, the son of Hercules, handsome and tall, upon 
the godlike Sarpedon. And when, advancing against each other, 
they were now close, the son and the grandson of cloud-collect- ^^0 
ing Jove, Tlepolemus first addressed the other in these words : 

'^ Sarpedon, counsellor of Lycians, what necessity is there for 
thee, bebg a man unskilled in war, to be trembling here ? 
Falsely men declare^ thee to be a son of asgis-bearing Jove; ^* 

s A penonification-^BcIIona brings Battle with her. avaiJia— m haTiiig no 
refpect for any thing. 

< afii9i^a(riv for afii^i,3aivovrft^^. e. the Trojans, who gathered round the 
bo^yofAn^iM, ^ Lying they, &o. 
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since thou art much inferior to those men, who, among former 
generations^, sprung from Jove. And what an indomitable and 

640 Uon-hearted man do they say was my father, the mighty* Her- 
cules ! who once coming here, on account of the horses of Lao- 
medon, with only six snips, and very few^ men, laid waste the 
city of Troy, and desolated its streets. For thy spirit is cow- 
ardly, and thy people perish' ; nor can I think that thou, coming 

646 from Lycia, will he of service to the Trojans, not even if thou 
wert ever so brave, but, rather, subdued by my spear, wilt 
descend to the ^tes of Hades." 

And to him, in reply, Sarpedon, leader of Lycians, answered: 
> " Tlepolemus, truly that hero laid waste sacred Ilium, through 

650 the folly of the noble hero Laomedon — he who reviled him that 
had done him service, with opprobrious language, and gave him 
not the horses, for the sake of which he had come from afar. 
But I also think that here death and dark fete vill overtake 
thee from me, and that, subdued by my spear, tnou wilt give 
glory to me, and thy soul to Pluto, famous for his horses." 

665 Thus spake Sarpedon ; and Tlepolemus raised his ashen spear, 
and their long javelins flew from their hands at the same mo- 
ment Sarpedon struck the middle of his enemy^s neck, and 
the cruel noint went quite through, and dark night^ covered his 

660 eyes. And Tlepolemus too had struck Sarpedon' s left thigh with 
his long snear, and the impetuous point pierced through, driven 
upon the 1bone ; but his father still averted death. 

Then did his noble comrades carry the godlike Sarpedon from 
the battle ; but the long spear, dragged ^ter him, pained him; 

666 for no one of them, busy m getting nim into his car^, observed 
it, or thought to draw the ashen spear from his thigh — such 
anxiety' had they who were occupied with him. On the other 
side, the well-armed Achseans bore Tlepolemus from the battle; 

670 and the noble Ulysses, possessing a daring spirit, perceived i^ 
and his heart throbbed. And he debated within his mind and 
soul whether he should pursue farther the son of the loud-sound- 
ing Jove, or take away life from others® of the Lycians. Not> 

676 however, was it destined to the brave Ulysses to slay the gallant 
son of Jove with his sharp spear; therefore Minerva turned his 
rage upon the mass of Lycians. There he slew Ccer&nus and 

8 Men. 

* The Herculetn might. i Fewer— i. e. than the people of Troy. 

* ». e» throng^ thy cowardice. 

' Night of Erebus. < Boay that he might get into his car. 

• Labour, 

• rw «Xsovwv~tiM body of Lycian*— eqniyalent to irXsi}^ three lines below. 
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Alastor^ and ChromiuS; and Alcander, and Halius, and Noemon, 
and Pi^tainis ; and more of the Lycians would noble Ulysses 660 
have slain, had not the mighty and stirring^ Hector quickly ob- 
served him. For he went through the foremost combatants, 
armed in shining brass, bringing terror upon the Danaans; and 
Sarpedon, son of JovO; was glad at his approach, and uttered 
this piteous speech : 

^ Son of Priam, suffer me not to lie a prey to the Danaans, but 685 
defend me ; and then let life quit me in your city ; or otherwise 
I shall return home to my dear native land no more, to cheer 
my beloved wife and infant son." 

Thus he spake; and the stirring^ Hector answered him not, 
but flew past, glowing with ardour, that he might speedily re- 690 
pulse the Arg:ivcs, and take away the life of many. Then his 
noble companions laid the godlike Sarpedon beneath the beau- 
tiful beech-tree of the aegis-bearing Jove ; and the gallant Pela- 
gon, who was his loved comrade, forced out the ashen spear from 69.^^ 
nis thigh. And his «^ul left him, and a mist spread over his 
eyes; but he breathed again, for the breeze of the north- wind 
blowing around him, refreshed his spirit that scarcely breathed. 

And the Argives neither fled in confusion to the black ships 
before Mars and Hector, armed in brass, nor bore up against 700 
them in battle ; but always they kept falling back, when they 
understood^ that Mars was with the Trojans. 

Then whom first, and whom last, did Hector, son of Priam, 
and brazen Mars slay? The godlike Teuthras, and next the 705 
equestrian^ Orestes, and the jBtoIian Trechus, a spear-man^, 
and (EnomSius, and Helenus, the son of (Enops, and Oresbius, 
with a variegated belt — he who dwelt at Hyla, close upon the 
lake Cephissus, very much intent upon wealth ; and beside him 
dwelt other Boeotians, who held very rich land. 710 

And when the white-armed goddess Juno observed these her 
Argives perishing in the hard battle, she immediately addressed 
to Minerva winged words : ; 

" Alas, child of the ©gis-bearing Jove, invincible, surelv a vain 
promise^ plighted we to Menelaus — to return home after de- 715 
stroying well-built Ilium, if we sufler destructive Mars thus to 
rage. Come, then, let thou and I likewise think of active 
battle." 

s >. e, from Diomedef. 603. 

t irXtj^Mnro^— meaning hen, probably, OreatM was in hif car, and Trechm^ 
€U)Qi.r^rnSy on foot 

^ We itood under a ▼ain word. 
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Thus she spake, nor did the blue^yed Minerva refuse. Then 

720 Juno, venerable goddess, daughter of mighty Saturn, proceedings 
harnessed her golden-reined horses. And Hebe quickly put the 
curved wheels, brazen and of eight spokes, to the car^ at each 
end of the iron-axletree ; of these, however, the imperishable 

725 felloes were of gold, and on the outside were brazen tires attached, 
wonderful to he seen ; the circular naves on both sides were of 
silver; and the body' was suspended^ with gold and silver 
straps, and the two avru^eg were circular ; and the pole of it was 

730 of silver ; and at the extremity of it {the pole), she fastened the 
handsome golden yoke, and put in it the beautiful golden collars. 
And eager for the battle and the shout, Juno led under the yoke 
her swift-footed horses. 

And Minerva, the daughter of aegis bearing Jove, flung off, 
upon the floor of her father, the beautiful embroidered veil,— 

736 that'*, which she had herself made and worked with her own 
hands ; and, putting on her tunic, in the armour of cloud collect-' 
ing Jove she arrayed herself for tearful battle. On her shoul-> 
ders she threw the terrible, fringed ^gis, which fear besirt all 

740 round. On and in it were Contention, and Force, and chilling 
Pursuit : and the Gorgon head of the fearful monster v>as upon 
it, terrible and horrible, a portent of ocgis-bearing Jove. And 
upon her head she placed her golden, double-KX)ned, four studded 

745 helmet, fit for the infantry of a hundi-ed cities*. And she stept^ 
into the flaming car, and took her spear, heavy, huge, and strongs 
with which she overthrows the ranks of heroes, with whom she 
is angry — descended from a potent father. And Juno swiftly 
urged on the horses with the lash ; and grated^ of their own ao« 

750 cord the gates of heaven, which the Hours kept, to whom are 
entrusted the vast heaven and Olympus, both to remove the 
thick cloud, and to replace it. Then, through them, they drove 
the horses on, obedient to the lash^ ; and they found the son of 
Saturn sitting, apart from the other gods, upon the highest sum- 

756 mit of the mafny-toj)ped Olympus. There the white-armed 
goddess Juno, stopping her horses, interrogated the son of 
Saturn, the supreme Jove, and addressed him: 



s 019^ is strictly the body of the car, or standing space— for there was no ntt 
— and die oivru^gg are tho sides, or panels, in this case two circular pieces, meet* 
ing probably in firont, but open behind for mounting. 

3 Literally— stretched — fastened in some way to the axle. 

4 &v ^. ^ Either extravagant, or whoUy unintelligible. 
• Mounted with feet 

7 i, t. which creaked as they spontaneoualy opened. 

8 Literally— the goad. 
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" Father Jove, art thou not offended with Mars, for these 
atrocious deeds ? How many and what glorious people of the 
Achreans has he destroyed recklessly, and with no reason ; an^760 
to me a grief Whilst Tonus and the silver-bowed Apollo, at 
their ease, are delighted, setting on this madman, who knows no 
laws. Wilt thou, then, Either Jove, be angry, iJ^ severely 
scourging Mars, I drive him from the battle ?" 

And the cloud«<x)llectin|; Jove, answerinj^ her, said: ''Well, 
then, dispatch after him Minerva, the despoiler, who is most ac- 765 
customed to put him to torturing pains^." 

Thus he spa^O) nor did the white-armed goddess Juno refuse, 
but lashed on her steeds; and they, not unwilling, flew midway 
between earth and the starry heaven. And as &^ as a man can 
see through the air with his eyes, sitting upon a rock, and look- 770 
ing over the dark sea, so far did the neighing horses spring at a 
bound. But when now they came to Troy and the flowing 
rivers, where SimoYs and Scamander unite their streams, there 
the white-armed goddess Juno stopped her horses, loosening 775 
them from the car, and cast round them a thick cloud. And 
the SimoTs threw up ambrosia for them to feed on. 

And they, the goddissesy went with st^ps like frightened 
doves^, eager to assist the Argive warriors. And when at last 780 
they came where the most and bravest stood, collected round 
Diomedes, tamer of horses, like flesh-devouring lions, or wild 
boars, whose strength is not feeble— there the white-armed 
goddess Juno, standmg, called aloud, in the likeness of the stout- 
hearted brazen-voiced Stentor, who shouted as loud as fifty 786 
other men could da, 

'* Shame, Argives, foul disgraces, only gallant in form. As 
long as the noUe Achilles took part' in the war, never did the 
Trojans advance beyond the Dardan gates, for they feared his 
powerful spear; but now they fight, islt from their city, close 790 
at the hollow ships.'' 

Thus having spoken, she roused the strength and courage of 
each. And the blue-eyed goddess Minerva flew after Tymdes, 
and found that kin^ \>eside his horses and car, cooling the wound, 
which Pandarus with an arrow had inflicted upon him; for the 795 
sweat under the broad belt of his good round shield distressed 
lum — with it he was distressed, and his hand was weary ; and 
holding up the belt, he was wiping away the black blood. And 
the goddess touched the yoke of his horses^, and said: 

^ i. e. to puniah him— «Uading to fome remoter mythics. 

1 Indicative of hmite and anxiety. 

iWaajwesent. a The cqneatrian yoke. 
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800 " Surely Tydeus be^t a son little resembliDg himself; Ty- 
deus indeed was small m body, but he was a warrior. For even 
when I forbade^ him to fight, or rush on like a madman, and 
when he went, apart from the Achseans, as an ambassador to 

806 Thebes, in amon^ many Cadmeans, I ordered him to feast quiet 
in the halls — still he who had his own spirit as bold as before, 
challenged the chiefs of the Cadmeans, and overcame them in 
every contest easily — so great an assistant was I to him. And by 

810 thee too I stand, and guard thee, and exhort thee to fight boldly 
against the Trojans ; but either weariness, produced by much 
labour, has fiJlen upon thy limbs, or surely heartless fear re- 
strains thee. Thou art, henceforth, no son of Tydeus^ the 
brave son of CEneus.'' 

815 And the brave Diomedes, answering her, said : " I know thee 
daughter of the SBgis-bearing Jove, therefore will I freely speak 
to thee, nor conceal aught. Neither does heartless fear restrain 
me, nor any slothfulness : but I am still mindful of the injunc- 

820 tions, which thou gavest me. Thou didst not permit* me to 
fight against the other blessed gods; but if Tonus, daughter of 
Jove, should come into the battle, her thou badest me wound 
with my sharp spear. For this reasod I now keep aloof myself, 
and have ordered all the rest of the Argives to collect here, for 

826 I know that Mars controls the battle." 

And then the blue-eyed goddess Minerva replied : '< Diomedes, 
son of Tydeus, dear to my soul, fear thou neither that Mars, nor 
any other of the immortals, so great an auxiliary will I be to 

830 thee. Come then, drive thy solid-hoofed horses against Mars 
first. Enga^e^ him hand to hand, nor respect that fierce raging 
Mars, mischievous^ and capricious miscreant, who yesterday 
conversing, promised to myself and Juno, that he would fight 
against the Trojans, and assist the Argives, and now he is among 

835 the Trojans ana forgets the Argives^," 

Thus saying, she pulled Sthelenus from the car^ towards the 
ground, dragging him backwards by the hand ; and he instantly 
sprang out. And into the car, beside the noble Diomedes, 
mounted the impassioned goddess ; and the beechen axle groaned 

840 loud beneath the weight, for it carried a terrible goddes^ and a 
very brave man. And Pallas Minerva seized the whip and 
the reins, and forthwith urged the solid-hoofed horses against 
Mars first. He indeed had just slain the mighty Periphas, by 
far the bravest of the iBtolians, the illustrious son of Ochesius 

< When I did not •ofiery dec s t. e, thon forbadest me. 

* Strike. 7 A made evil— as if made for miacfaief and nothing ebe* 

• Them. » Hones. 
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— him the blood-stained Mars slew. And Minerva put on the 946 
helmet of Pluto, that impetuous Mars might not see her. 

And when Mars destroyer of men, beheld the noble Diomedes, 
then he let the mighty Periphas lie there, where first, killing 
him, he took away his life, and advanced straight against Dio- 
medes, tamer of horses. And when coming against each other, 
they were now near. Mars first threw^ at him his brazen spear, 960 
over the yoke and reins of the horses*, eager to deprive him of 
life ; but the blue-eyed goddess Minerva, catching it in her 
hand, thrust it under the car, so that it was thrown in vain^. 
Next brave Diomedes hurled his brazen spear ; and Pallas 966 
Minerva forced it into the lower part of the belly, where he was 
girt with his inner belt^ ; striking him then in this place* he 
wounded him, and tore his fair skin ; and drew out the spear 
again ; and the brazen Mars roared as loud as nine or ten thou- 960 
sand men shout in war, while engaged in the Qonflict of battle. 
And fear in consequence seized upon the trembling Achacans 
and Trojans, so loud shouted Mars, insatiable of war. 

And as a dark cloud appears in the sky', when a strong wind 
rises, through the heat^ so appeared brazen Mars to Diomedes, 966 . 
son of Tydeus, ascending with the clouds, to the wide heaven. 
And he went immediately to the seat of the gods, the lofty 
Olympus, and sat down beside Jove, the son of Saturn, in great 
pain, and showed the immortal blood flowing from his wound, 870 
and lamenting uttered winged words : 

" Father Jove, art thou not indignant, observing these violent 
deeds? Ever are we gods enduring most horrible things, 
through the plans of each other, and to gratify men. Through 
thee do we all fighf . for thou hast begotten a mad and perni- 976 
cious daughter, who is ever planning mischief^. All the rest of 
the gods, as many as are in Olympus, are obedient to thee, and 
each of us are subject to thee; but her thou never restrainestbv 
word or deed, but cncouragest her, because thou didst thyself 880 
beget this destructive daughter. She has now incited the son 
of Tydeus, the insolent Diomedes, to vent his fury upon the 
immortal gods. First he wounded Venus upon the hand, at the 
wrist; and then, like a god, rushed upon me myself; but my 

1 Stretched forward with the spear. ' i, e. thoie of Diomedei. 

^ To have been driven in vain. 

4 fWTfTjv. Compare A. 137. 

5 sx VS9SCJV— »'. e. from the region of clouds — the atmoqihere. 
c xaufMcro^— depends on sf . 

7 ». e. you are the cause of our fighting. 
* To whom ever nefarious deeds are a care. 

8 
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885 swift feet carried me off, otherwise I should have long endured 
tortures there, among horrible carcases, or have been crushed^ 
alive with the blows of his spear." 

But the cloud-collecting Jove looking sternlv at him, replied : 
'' Do not sit and whimper by me, turncoat ; thou art the most 

890 hateful to me of the gods who possess Olympus, for contention 
is ever dear to thee, and wars and battles. There is in thee the 
intolerable unyielding fierceness of thy mother Juno, whom I 
can with difficulty govern by words ; and in this case I suspect, 

895 that thou sufferest tnese things from her counsels. However, I 
will not allow thee to suffer pain longer^, because thou art 
sprung' from me, and thy mother bore thee to me ; but if, thus 
destructive, thou wert sprung from any other of the gods, even 
long ago thou shouldst have been lower than the sons of Uranus'." 
Thus he spake, and ordered Pa;on to heal him ; and Pscon 

900 sprinkling anodvne medicines^ upon him, cured him, for he was 
not liable at all to deaths And, as when rennet* working^, 
fixes white milk, liquid as it is, whilst it is rapidly stirred by the 
mixer; so speedily did he heal the fierce Mars. And Hebe 

906 washed him, and put on his beautiful robes ; and he sat beside 
Jove, the son of Saturn, exulting in glory. 

And Argive Juno, and the protectmc; Minerva, returned again 
to the mansion of the mighty Jove, naving withdrawn' Mars, 
. the destroyer of men, from the slaughter of heroes. 

> Withoat strength— disabled. 

i But I will not bear thee suffering pains yet long. 

* A production — a son of me. ^ Thai is, the Titans. 0. 13. 
4 A. 218. 5 For he was not made mortal 

* Supposed to be the juice of the fig. ? As if oxo^ was personified. 

* Having caused to cease. 
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The battle is coodnued. The Tnjani being doeely punuedy Hector, by the 
advice of Helenas, enters Troy, and recommends it to Hecnba, to go in solema 
procession to the temple of Minerva ; she with the matrons, goes accordingly. 
Hector takes the opportunity to £nd out Paris, and exhorts him to return to the 
"field of battle. An interview succeeds between Heclor and Andromache ; and 
Paris, having armed himself, in the mean time, comes up with Hector, at the 
dose of it, when they sally from the gate together. 

The dire battle of the Trojans and Achaeans was now deserted 
by the gods ; and much in all directions on the plain did the 
battle rage, as at each other they hurled their brazen spearsf^ 
between the floods of Simois and Xanthus. 

And Telamonian Ajax, the bulwark of the Achsoans, first ^ 
Ix-oke a phalanx of Trojans, and brought relief to his comrades^ 
wounding a man, who was the bravest among the Thracian^ 
Ac&mas the son of Eusorus, both handsome and talL Him fint 
he smote upon the cone of the helmet, crested with horse-hair, 
and the brazen spear sunk in his forehead, and penetrated more- 10 
orer into the bone ; and darkness covered his eyes. 

And, next, brave Diomedes slew Axylus, son of Teuthra^ 
who dwelt in well-built Arisba, rich in possessions^ and hospita- 
ble to men ; for, living in a bouse by the road-side, he kindlv Vs 
entertained all. But none of them then, coming to his aid, 
averted from him miserable destruction ; and Diomedes deprived 
<>f life, both him and his attendant Calesius, — he who was then 
the driver of his horses; and both fell to the ground. 

And Euryalus' slew Dresus and Opheltios; and then went 20 

1 B. 665, 6. 
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after ^sepus and Pedasus, whom once Abarbar^ the Naiad-* 
nymph, bore to good Bucolion. And Bucolion was a son of the 
illustrious Laomedon, his eldest by birth, and his mother gave 

25 birth to him clandestinely. For while he had the care of the 
flocks, he had intercourse with her {the Nymph) ; and she, be- 
coming pregnant, bore him twin sons. And the son of Mecistexis 
slew them', and stripped the armour from their shoulders. And, 

30 next, stout Polypoetes* killed Astyalus : and Ulysses slew Pidy- 
tes, the Percosian^, with his brazen spear; and Teucer, tne 
noble Areta5 ; and Antilochus, son of Nestor, slew Ablerus with 
his shining spear ; and the king of men, Agamemnon, EUsitus, 
who dwelt in lolly Pedasus, by the banks of the fair-flowing 

35 Satnioeis. And the hero Leltus* arrested Phylacus, while fly- 
ing ; and Eurypylus^ slew Melanthius. 

And then brave Menelaus took Adrastus alive ; for his horses, 
flying in terror along the plain, getting entangled by a myrtle 
bough, and breaking the curved car, at the extremity of the pole, 
40 proceeded themselves towards the city, where the rest, fear- 
smitten, were flying. And he was himself thrown irom his car, 
near the wheel, prone upon his face in the dust: and Menelaus, 
son of Atreus, stood by him, with his long spear ,* and then 

45 Adrastus, embracing his knees, entreated : 

" Take me alive, son of Atreus, and accept a worthy ransom ; 
for at my wealthy father's lie many precious stores, brass, and 

60 gold, and manufactured^ iron — from them will my father gratify 
thee with an infinite ransom, if he shall learn that I am slive at 
the Achseans' ships." 

Thus he spake, and persuaded him" ; and Menelaus was forth* 
with going^ to ^ve him to his attendant, to tak% him down to 
the Achspans' ships, but Agamemnon came up to him, running, 
and upbraiding, said^ : 

66 " O foolish Menelaus, why dost thou thus pity men ? Truly 
thou wert at home well treated by these Trojans'. Let none of 
them escape entire destruction, or our hands; not the child, 
whom the mother bears in her womb — ^let not even it escape; 

60 but let altogether of Ilium perish unburied and unseenV 

Thus saying, the hero turned the mind of his brother, Mene- 

t Emyalog loosened their itrength and fair limbe. * B. 740. 
^OfPteoote. B.8S5. sB.494. • B. 736. 

V Much-wrought— articles or implements of iron. 

* fAudov— his mind— his leelings in his bosom. 

* in ray^ fifi^XX"— aliMdj, on the point of going, &c > Said a word. 
>The KBst tilings were done to thee by, dee. 

* D i sa ppea r so that there mi^t be no relics or lemembcance of them. 
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iaiu^ adrisiiig what was right^; and he thrust the hero Adrastus 
from him with his hand ; and kin^ Agamemnon struck him in 
the flank, and he fell flat, and Atrides, placing his heel upon his 65 
breast, plucked out the ashen spear. 

Then Nestor exhorted the Argives, shouting loud : 

'^ Friends, Danaan heroes, servants of Mars, let no one falling 
upon the spoils, lag behind, to go* to the diips, carrying most 
But let us slaughter the men, and then of them® also, at your 70 
leisure, ye can strip the dead bodies dead on tiie plain*'' 

Thus speaking, he roused the might and courage of each. 
Then agam would the Trojans^ defeated by their own cowardice., 
have been driven^ into Ilium by the warlike Achseans, had not 
Helenus, the son of Priam, far the best of augurs, addressed 
Hector and if]neas, standing beside them : 7ty 

^^ iEneas and Hector — since upon you chiefly rests the battle 
of the Trojans and Lycians, because ye are the best in every 
effort, both in fighting and in planning — stand here, and in front SO 
of the gates stop the ^ple, going among them in every direc- 
tion, before they rush in again, flying to the arms of their wives', 
and become a mockery to the enemy. And when ye have stir- 
red up all the phalanxes^ we remaining here, will fight with 
.the Danaans, hjurd pressed although we w\ for necessity enfor- 85 
ces it ; but do thou, Hector, repair to the city, and then speak 
to thy mother and mine. Taking* with her tne matrons to the 
temple of the blue-eyed Minerva, in the Acropolis, having: 
opened with a key the gates of the sacred mansion — the veil 
which appears to be the most elegant and the laivest in her 90 
halls, and which is by far the most prized by her, let her lay 
upon the knecfls^ of the &ir-hured goddessf, — and vow to sacrifice 
to Minerva in the temple twelve oxen, of a year old, never 
yoked, if she will have pity upon the city, the wives, and the 95 
children^ of the Trojans— if she will but avert from sacred Ilium 
the son of Tydeus, tne fierce warrior, the direful master of rout, 
whom I affirm to be the mightiest of the Achieans. Never thus 
did we fear Achilled^ leader of men, whom they declare to have 
spruT^ from a goddess ; for greatly this man rages, nor can any 100 
one equal his strength." 

Thus he spake, and Hector disobeyed not his brother; but 

4 AdTiimg right Uiingi. > i. e, with a view to get aU the spoil he can. 

• ^a tcU* ffvafou t Would have gone in again — i, e, driven by fetw. 

•f.e. for protectiwi— like cwwaidfc •». e. to fight again. 

> Although veiy had pieced. i Taking— lay upon the kneee, dec. 

3 Therefore Uie figure of Uie goddoM waa in a atting portion. 

4 yn^wM rfxvo. 
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immediately leaped from his car with his arms to the ground, 
and brandisning sharp spears, went through the army in every 

105 direction, urffing them to fight, and roused the fierce battle. 

* And they ramed', and stood up against the Achseans ; and the 

Argives fell back, and desisted from slaughter^ : for they said that 

some one of the immortals had descended from the starry heaven 

110 to succour the Trojans — they so rallied. Then Hector encour- 
aged the Trojans, shouting loud : 

'' Ye spirited Trojans, and alUes^ sunmioned from afar, be men, 
my friends, and be mindful of your vigorous courage, whilst I 
repair to Ilium, and charge the aged counsellors, and our wives, 

115 to supplicate the divinities, and to vow hecatombs.^ 

Thus having spoken, the active Hector departed ; and struck 
upon his heels and neck the black hide, the rmi which went last 
round his bossy shield^. 
And Glaucus, son of Hippolochus, and the son of Tydeus, met 

120 between both armies, eager to fight; and when, advancing 
against each other, they were now near, brave Diomedes first 
aadressed him : 

" And who art thou, my bravest of mortal men ? For I have 
never seen thee in glorious battle before ; and now hast ^one 

125 &r beyond all in thy confidence, when thou awaitest my long 
spear. For sons of the unhappy' are they who encounter my' 
might. But if, one of the immortals, thou nast come from hea- 
ven, I will not fight with the heavenly Gods; for neither did 

130 the son of Dryas, the brave Lycurgus, live long* — he^ who con- 
tended with the heavenly Gods. He once chased down th^ 
divine Nvsse'ian hill the nurses of maddening Bacchus ; and they 
all together threw their Thyrsi upon the ground, being struck 

135 with an ox-goad, by Lycurgus, slayer of men. And Bacchus, 
alarmed, ru^ed into the wave of the sea, and Thetis received 
him, trembling, in her boson ; for violent terror seized him on 
account of the threatening of the man. With him then the 
Grods, who live without care, were enraged, and the son of 

140 Saturn made him blind; nor did he long survive, for he was 
hated by all the immortal gods. Nor would I wish to fight with 
the blessed gods. But if thou art one of mortals, who eat the 
fruit of the ground, come near, that thou mayst the sooner reach 
final destruction*." 
And him, in return, the illustrious son of Hippolochus ad- 

145 dressed : " Great Tydides, why inquirest thou of my birth ? As 

* They were turned. * Blood. ^ i, e. he threw it behind his back^ 

^ Sons of unhappy— I. e» unhappy are they who, &c 

*Wasnoilon& > 6< ^ 'TheIimiC»— the boudaiy of destruction^ 
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is the race of leaves, such is that of men ; some leaves' the wind 
scatters upon the ground, and others the budding wood produces, 
for they come again in the season of spring. So is the race of 
men, one springs up, and another dies^. But if thou desirest to 
learn these matters — hearj that thou mayst well know our family 150 
— though many men are acquainted with it*. In the bay of 
equestrian Argos is the town oi Ephyre, where lived Sis^hus, 
who was the cunningest of men, Sim>hus, the son of ^olus. 
Now he begat a son, Glaucus ; and Glaucus begat the good Bel- 
lerophon ; and on him did the gods bestow beauty and attractive 156 
vigour. But Proetus plotted nis destruction — he who exiled 
him from the city ; for he (PrtBtus) was the most powerful of 
the Argives, for Jove had subjected them under ikis sceptre. 
And with him (Bellerophon) the wife of Proetus, the noble Anteia, 
was maddening to have clandestine intercourse, but she could 160 
not persuade the just^ and prudent Bellerophon. And she ad- 
dressed king Proetus with a falsehood : ' Die, O Proetus, or kill 
Bellerophon, who wished to lie with me against my will.' Thus 
she spake, and indignation seized the king at what he heard. 165 
He was unwilling indeed to kill him, for he had a religious 
dread of that in his mind ; but he sent him to Lycia, and gave 
him fatal letters^, writing upon a folded tablet man^r deadly 
words, and bade him show them to his father-in-law' — in order 170 
that he might perish. And he departed for Lycia, under the 
kind guidance of the Gods; and when he came to Lycia and the 
flowing Xanthus, the king of broad Lycia hospitably entertained 
him— nine days he feasted him, and sacrificed nine oxen. And 
when at last the tenth rosy-fingered morning appeared, then he 176 
interrogated him, and requested to see the letters, which he 
brought from his son-in-law Proetus. And after he had received 
the wicked letter of his son-in-law, first he ordered him [BeUero- 
plion) to kill the tremendous Chiinasra,— for she was of divine ISO 
origin, not of men — in front a lion, and behind a dragon, and in 
the middle a goat-**breathing forth the terrible force of blazing 
fire. And her he slew, trusting to the signs of the gods. Next 
he fought against the glorious Solymi ; and he said that that 185 
was the hardest battle of heroes he had entered into. The third 
time, he slew the masculine Amazons. Then moreover he 
(Jobates) planned another dark plot against him on his return 

> I. e. one let of leaTOs— the foliage of one year. ^ Ceaaes. 

s Or— if tboQ deairett to learn, or be infbrmed of these things alao, that thoa 
mayst know our family well, I will tell <Aee— and many know it 
• Thmking good thmgs. ^ 8igns. 

B t . e, the &ther-iii-law of PrQetiit--Jobatea. 
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and far the most precious to thyself, place upon the knees of the 
fair-haired goddess, and make a vow to sacrifice in her temple 

'^T5 twelve oxen, of a year old, and never put to the yoke, if she will 
take pity upon the city, the wives and children of the Trojans 
— if she will but repel from sacred Ilium the son of Tydeus, the 
fierce warrior, the terrible router of his foes. Go thou, then, to 

280 the Temple of Minerva, the despoiler ; and I will go in quest of 
Paris, that I may call him, if he will choose to listen to my ad*^ 
vice^ Oh that the earth would there gape for him ; for the 
Olympian has bred him up a great mischief to the Trojans, and 
to noble Priam, and his sons. Could I but behold him descend- 

286 ing to Hades, I might say my heart would forget its joyless 
misery. 

Thus he spake ; and she, departing to her house, gave orders 
to her attendants ; and they then assembled the matrons in the 
city. But she herself descended to the fragrant chamber, where 
were her robes of various era'broidery, the works of the Sidonian 

290 women, whom the godlike Alexander himself brought from 
Sidon, sailing upon the wide sea, in that voyage in which he 
brought home Helen, descended from an illustrious father. One 
of these, which was the most beautiful for its decorations, and 
the largest, Hecuba taking up, carried as a gift to Minerva ; and 

295 it shone like a star, and lay at the bottom of the rest And she 
set out^, and many matrons followed. 

But when they came to the temple of Minerva, in the Acro- 
polis, the fair-cheeked Theano, daughter of Cisseus, and spouse 
of Antenor, tamer of horses, opened the gates for them ; for the 

'Wo Trojans had made her priestess of Minen'a. And they all, with 
a cry, raised their hands to Minerva ; and then the beautiful 
Theano, taking the robe, placed it upon the knees of the fair* 
haired Minerva, and praying, supplicated the daughter of the 
mighty Jove : 

305 « Holy Minerva, guardian of the city, noblest of goddesses^ 
break now the spear of Diomedes, and grant^ that himself mav 
fiJl headlong before the Scsean gates; that we may forthwith 
sacrifice to thee, in thy temple, twelve oxen, of a year old, anil 

310 never put to the yoke, if thou wilt take pity upon the city, the 
wives and the children of the Trojans^" 

Thus she spake, praving; but Pallas Minerva consented not 
Thus then they prayed to the daughter of the mighty Jove ; and 

* Hear me speaking— t. e, exhorting, or adTiaing him to join the battle. 

7 She went to go. > And giTO himself to hJL 

* In order that we at onoe now may sacrifice, dice.— if thoa dioiildest taka 
pity, dec. 
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Tims saying; and leaping from their can, they seized each 
other's hands, and gave the pledge of faith. And then Jove, the 
son of Saturn, took away from Glaucos his senses^, who ex* 
changed his armour with Diomedes, son of Tydeus, golden for 235 
brazen, what was worth one hundred oxen, for what was worth 
nine oxen. 

And when Hector came to the Sciean gates, and the beech 
tree, the wives and daughters of the Trojans ran round him, 
inouirinff for diildren, and brothers, and friends and husbands; 240 
ana he then charged them tb supplicate the gods all in proces- 
sion^ ; for evils hung over many. 

But when at length he came to the splendid mansion of 
Priam, built with marble porticos — and in it were fifty chambers 
of polished stone, built close to one another, where slept the 245 
sons of Priam beside their wedded wives. And within the court, 
dn the other side, opposite, were his daughters' twelve ceiled 
chambers of polished stone, built close to each other, where the 
sons-in-law of Priam slept beside their wedded wives — there his 260 
fond mother while goinff' towards Laodice, the fairest of her 
daughters^, met him ; and she clung to his h^d, and addressed 
him, and said : 

'^ My son, why hast thou come, leaving the fierce battle ? Too 
surely now the accursed sons of the Adiseans press you hard, 26/^ 
fighting round the city; and thy soul has prompted thee to 
come^ Here, and lift up thy hands to Jove from the Acropolis. 
But stay, whilst I fetch thee sweet wine, that thou mayst pour 
ofut a libation to &ther Jove and the other immortals first, and 260 
then refresh thyself, if thou wilt drink — ^for wine greatly in- 
creases the strex^ith of aman weat7,as thou art now weary iri/A 
fighting for thy mends.^' 

And then Uie mighty helmed Hector replied: ''Bring not 
sweet wine to me^ my venerable mother, lest thou unnerve me, 
and I lose' my strength and resolution. And I fear, with un- 265 
washed hand^ to pour out the dark wine to Jove ; nor is it fit 
for me to ofier vows to the cloud-<x)llecting son of Saturn, thus 
stained with blood sod gore. But go thou to the temple of 
Minerva, the de^Uer^, with offering^, assembling the matrons; 270 
and the veil, which is most elegant, and the largest in thy house, 

1 The belt of her dan^teni if to ftppeannce— in peiBOii. 
t Commg hen to Hft, te. 

» Forget— t. e. km W9 vigour ind lesoliitioii to exert Jiit •■ fMwjtfcW^ 
doufi^ aXxiK meene to ezertit ^a^tXfifK. •eeA.lSS. ' 
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and far the most precious to thyself, place upon the knees of the 
iair-haired goddess, and make a vow to sacrifice in her temple 

*^T5 twelve oxen, of a year old, and never put to the yoke, if she will 
take pity upon the city, the wives and children of the Trojans 
— if she will but repel from sacred Ilium the son of Tydeus, the 
fierce warrior, the terrible router of his foes. Go thou, then, to 

280 the Temple of Minerva, the despoiler ; and I will go in quest of 
Paris, that I may call him, if he will choose to listen to my ad« 
vice^. Oh that the earth would there ^pe for him ; for the 
Olympian has bred him up a great mischief to the Trojans, and 
to noble Priam, and his sons. Could I but behold him descend- 

285 in^ to Hades, I might say my heart would forget its joyless 
misery. 

Thus he spake ; and she, departing to her house, gave orders 
to her attendants ; and they then assembled the matrons in the 
city. But she herself descended to the fragrant chamber, where 
were her robes of various era'broidery, the works of the Sidonian 

290 women, whom the godlike Alexander himself brought from 
Sidon, sailing upon the wide sea, in that voyage in which he 
brought home Helen, descended from an illustrious father. One 
of these, which was the most beautiful for its decorations, and 
the largest, Hecuba taking up, carried as a gift to Minerva ; and 

295 it shone like a star, and lay at the bottom of the rest. And she 
set out^, and many matrons followed. 

But when they came to the temple of Minerva, in the Acro- 
polis, the fair-cheeked Theanoi daughter of Cisseus, and spouse 
of Antenor, tamer of horses, opened the gates for them ; for die 

'Wo Trojans had made her priestess of Minen'a. And they all, with 
a cry, raised their hands to Minerva ; and then the beautiful 
Theano, taking the robe, placed it upon the knees of the fair* 
haired Minerva, and praying, supplicated the daughter of the 
mighty Jove : 

305 « Holy Minerva, guardian of the city, noblest of goddesses 
break now the spear of Diomedes, and grant^ that himself mav 
fiJl headlong before the Scsean gates; that we may forthwith 
sacrifice to thee, in thy temple, twelve oxen, of a year old, and 

310 never put to the yoke, if thou wilt take pity upon the city, the 
wives and the children of the TrojansV 

Thus she spake, praving; but Pallas Minerva consented not 
Thus then they prayed to the daughter of the mighty Jove ] and 

* Hear me ipeakiiig— t. e, eifborting, or adTifing him to join the battle. 

t She went to go. > And giTO himaelf to fiJL 

* In Older that we at onoe now may aacrifiee, dice.— if thou dionldeit taka 
pity, dec. 
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Hector proceeded to the handsome mansion of Alexander, which 
he had nimself built with men, who were at that time the best 315 
builders in fruitful Troy, who made for him a chamber^, a hall^ 
and a court^; near those of Priam and Hector, in the highest part 
of the city. There Hector, dear to Jove, entered ; and in his 
hand he held a spear of eleven cubits' length. The brazen 
point of the spear shone before, and a golden ring went round 320 
it^ And he found him in the chamber, busy with his very 
beautiful armour, his shield, and corselet, and setting to rights 
his bent bow ; and Argive Helen sat among her female slaves, 
and was directing the famed works of her attendants. And 
Hector, on seeing him, reviled him with opprobrious words: 325 

'^ Ill-timed, Sir, doSt thou foster this resentment in thy' soul. 
The people are perishing, fighting round the city and the lofty 
wall ; and on thy account do the shout and the war rage round 
this city; and yet wouldst thou thyself quarrel^ with another, 
if thou anywhere sawest him skulking from horrid battle. But 330 
up, lest the city soon blaze with hostile fire." 

And him in return, the ffodlike Alexander addressed : " Hec- 
tor, as thou upbraidest me out justly, and not unjustly^, there- 
fore will I speak to thee ; and do thou observe and hear me. 
Not so mucn through resentment or indignation against the 335 
Trojans sat I in my chamber, as that I wished to give way to 
my grief. And now my spouse, persuading me with gentle 
words, was urging me to war ; and so to myself also seemed it 
better; for victory comes to men by turns*. Come then, wait, 34U 
and I will put on my martial armour ; or go^ and I will follow ; 
and I am sure I shall overtake thee.'' 

Thus he spake, and the helmed Hector answered not. But 
Helen addressed him in soothing words : 

*' O brother-in-law of mine — mischievous woman^, and false 
that I am — would that on that day, when my mother first bore 345 

1 The female apartment— where the wife aptnt her time, and the hushand a 
part of hia kiiure. 

• The hall— which served as a saloon, and eating room. 

3 auXTjv— an open court, around which the apartments were boilt 
^ It— I. e, the spear— the part where the point was joined to the shaft. 

• Not well hast thou put this resentment in thj mind — a resentment excited bj 
the readiness which the Trojans had shown to abandon hiiA. 

• Fight— «. e. with words. 

7 According to justice, and not contraiy, or beyond. 

• Passes from one to anothei^-i . e. thou^^ I have just been beaten, t maj be 
the conqueror next time. 

• Efil-plaiining dog— not to um Om too-ferable epithet of the femtmne gender. 
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me, some tenibfe stonn of wind had borne me off to a moontaiiib 
or into the wave of the roaring s^ where the wave would have 
washed me away, before these things happened^ But as the 

350 gods thus doomed these evils, then would that I had been the 
spouse of a better man-^f one who regarded* the indignatiaa 
and many opprobriums of men. But to this num there is* 
neither now, nor will there be hereafter a firm mind'*; there- 
fore I fear he will reap the consequences. But come now, my 

•*55 brother, enter, and sit upon this seat, since on thy mind chiefly 

presses the toil' on account of graceless^ me, and Alexander's 

guilt, to whom Jove has given an evil destiny, so that we shall 

be hereafter in&mous in song among future j^enerations^.^ 

And then the mighty helmed Hector repked : '' Do not make 

360 me sit down, Helen, hospitable as thou art ; nor shalt thou per- 
suade me ; for my soul urges me to succour the Trojan^ who 
feel the want of me in my absence. But urge thou this man, 
and let himself too make haste, that he may overtake me before 

365 I quit the town^ ; for I will go to my house, that I may see my 
domestics, and my beloved wife, and my infant son ; since 1 
know not whether I shall any more come back to them, or 
whether the gods will now subdue me under the himds of the 
Achseans.^' 
Thus having spoken, the helmed Hector departed, and inune- 

37o diately after he came to his well-placed' mansion, but found not 
white-armed Andromache in the halls ; for she had been standing 
upon the tower with her child and well-veiled attendant^ 
weeping and lamenting. And Hector, when he found not his 

^^ excellent wife within, going to the threshold, he stopped, and 
said to the domestics : 

'' Tell me, maidens, true*. Whither is white-armed* Andro- 
mache gone from the house ? Is she gone to any of the sisters 
of her husband, or the well-veiled wives of his brothers, or^ to 

380 the temple of Minerva, where the other &ir-haired Trojao 
women are supplicating the awful goddess? 
Then the notable housekeeper^ said in return : " Hector, as 

1 1. e. in modem phiase— and prevented these things. 

* Kn ew* i . e. who could eetimate the moral indignation of men, and had aoot 
ftelingof diame. * Hii mind, or aeosea are. 

'i Said with x«fiwendl to the tetilj with which Paik had diaie^^ 
of the Trcjana. 

* t. e. yon have all the toiL * Dog. 

"^ ve song ofhy fbtim men men to he. ' Bring yat witfifai tiie town. 

* voifrfltovras— «p|))iM to the poaitioB, aa bekw, 416, d^ In B. 696, dkc 
^nemme. « Tima tUnga. ^DiiiiaiMBr. 



-^ 
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thou bidst us tell the truth. — she is ^one neither to any of the 
sisters of her husband, nor to the wefl- veiled wives of his broth- 
ers, nor to the temple of Minerva, where the other fair-haired 
Tnnan women supplicate the awful goddess; but she is gone to 385 
the high wall of Uium, because she heard that the Trojans were 
hard pressed, and that the might of the Aclucans was great 
She is gone near to the wall, hastening like a mad woman, and 
the nurse carries the boy alon^ with her." 

The female housekeeper said ; and Hector rushed from the 390 
house, the same way back, through the well-built streets. And 
when, passing through the great city, he came to the Sc^an 
g^tes, (for that way he must ^o out to the plain,) where his 
rich-dowered wife came runmng to meet lum, Andromache, 
daughter of the noble E^'tion— E^tion who dwelt at the foot of 395 
woody Placus, in Hypoplaci^n Thebe, governing Cilician men. 
His daughter was wedded^ to the brazen-mailed Hector. She 
then met him, and with her went an attendant, holding in her 
boson) the tender child, quite an infant, the beloved son of 400 
Hector, like a beautiful star. Him Hector called Scamandrius, 
but others Astyanax : for Hector alone defended Ilium. Then, 
looking at his son in silence, he smiled : and Andromache stood 
beside him, weeping; and she clung to his hand, addressed 405 
him, and said: 

"Thy* valour will destroy thee; nor dost thou pity thine 
in&nt, nor me, miserable, who will soon be thy widow ; tor soon 
will the Achseans slay thee, all attacking thee ; and it will be 
better for me, when deprived of thee, to go under the earth : for 410 
there will no longer be other comfort, when thou art dead^, but 
— sorrows. Nor have I father or venerable mother ; for in truth 
the noble Achilles slew my father, and sacked the well-situated 
city of the Cilicians, high-gated Thebe. Eetion he slew, but 415 
stripped not> because he had a religious fear of this in his mind^ ; 
but he burned him, with his beautiful armour, and heaped over 
him a mound ; and the nymphs, the Oreades, daughters of 
segis-bearing Jove, planted elms around it And in his halls 430 
were seven orothers of mine, who all went on the same day to 
Hades : for tiie noble Achilles, swift of foot, slew them all among 
their slow-footed oxen and white sheep. And my mother, who 
was a queen, at the foot of woody Placus, after he had led her ^^ 
away with tiie other spoils^ he again set at liberty, receiving an 

« Was had by Hector. 6 Aaijxovis. < When thoa bast departed to deaUi. 

7 t. e, he finrebore, firom fear of drawing on hhnaelf the vengeance of the geda 
for such indignity— as, in 167 of this book* the mme phraMexpresaeePnBtue'eftar 
of inclining the like Tengeance, ahodd he kiU Bellerophon with his own haada. 
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imaeiise mucQ: and Diana. deEghtiiig in azrovsL shed htf is 
the halls of niT fiohei'. But tkKLHector.arta&Ufter.aTeiieii- 
ldO hie mcther. and a brocher to me. and tlioa ait nnr jontliliJ Inis- 
hand : tlierefc^e.come now. hare phr upon me.aiid remain bere 
in the Unrer. nor render thf aoa an orphan, and tfar wife a 
widow. And station the armr br the wud fig-tree, wliere the 

135 town is easest cf approach^aiul the wall is asaHaUe ; for three 
times the chiefs advancing, hare attempted it in this quarter, 
the two Ajaxes^ and the famous Idomeneus. and the sons of 
AtreoSy and the hrave son of Trdeos— either some of them weD 
skilled in aogories adfised them, or their own mind impels and 
directs them.'^ 

i40 And Iker the mightr-hefaned Hector addressed in return : ''All 

these things too. are my care^ wife : hot I should be Terr much 

ashamed* to look at the'Trojans and long-robed' Trojan wome% 

^ if, like a coward. I shrank from battle — nor does my aoul thms 

445 prompt me. for I have learned to be always brave, and to fight 
amongst the foremost Trojans, vindicating the great glory of my 
father, and my own. But this I weU know in my mind and in 
my soul^ that the day will come when sacred Ilium wiU perish, 
and Priam, and the people of Priam, of the good ashen spear; 

4^ yet the sorrows of the Trojans hereafter are not so much a 

matter of concern to me. nor Hecuba's herself nor king Priam's* 

nor my brothersi', who, many and brave. shaU fell in the dust 

beneatn their enemies, as thine, when some one of the mailed 

^ Achaeans shall carry thee weeping, away, depriving thee of 

45^ liberty* : and when, bein^ in Argos. tkmi shalt weave a web for 
another, and carry water from the fountain of MesseTs or Hype- 
reia, much against thy will but strong necessity will lie on thee ; 
and some one say, beholding thee shedding t^rs^ ' That is the 

460 nrjfe of Hector, who was the best of the Trojan chiefs in fighting, 
when they fought around Troy.' Thus some will say. and thy 
^ef will be renewed, from the want of such an husband to de- 
liver thee from slavery*. But may the piled up earth cover 

1^ me, dead, before I hear of thy cry or thy captivitjr.''' 

Thus saying, the illustrious Hector held out his hands to his 
child : but the child, screaming, shrunk back to the bosom of his 

• SoppoMd to be ezpraviTe of sodden dealli--<ir of deadi bj milamiM^^ 
tOfaMXDt I Than about the two AJMcs, Ac 

toj^Eofioi. ' Dragging long robeo— I.e. whhkmgtndna 

4 f. e. I am ime oP^as if coOTinced by knowledge and feeling, 
s Taking awaj thj free da j. 

< Serrik day— as in fine 455, Bks\/dig9t Vsag, fiw daj— •'. e. %M? 
the ilate or condition in which a penon paana hb day, or tone. 
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well-girdled nurse, alarmed at the aspect of the fond father, 
fearing the brazen armour, and the horse-hair crest, seeing it 
nodding terribly from the summit of the helmet ; and the fond 470 
father and noble mother smiled. Forthwith from his head the 
illustrious Hector took the helm, and laid it shining upon the 
ffround ; and when he had kissed his loved child, and dandled 
him in his arms, praying to Jove and the other gods, he said : 475 

" Jove, and ye other gods, grant that this my son also may 
become distinguished among the Trojans, as I have been ; (hat 
he inatj be thus brave^, and may powerfully govern Ilium ; and 
may some one say of him, returning from battle — ' He is much 4S0 
mightier than his father ;' and, slaying his enemy, let him bring 
the bloody spoils, and gladden the heart of his mother.'^ 

Thus speaking, he placed the child in the arms of his beloved 
wife , and she received him in her sweet bosom, smiling through^ 
her tears ; and her husband observing, pitied her, and caressed 485 
her in his arms, and addressed her, and said : 

" Be not too much afflicted in thy mind for me, love ; for no 
man, before my fate^ will send me to Hades. And no man, 
either the coward or the brave, I am sure, can ever escape death, 
who ever was born*. But go to the house, and attend to thy 490 
employments, the loom and the wheel, and order thy handmaids 
to perform their work ; whilst war shall be the care of all the 
men, who are born in Troy, and especially of me." 

Thus having spoken, the illustrious Hector took up his helmet, 
crested with horse-hair; and his beloved wife, looking back,de- 495 
parted home, shedding abundant tears; and soon then she 
reached the well-placed house of Hector, slayer of men, and 
found her numerous handmaids within, and excited lamentation 
among them alL And ihey lamented Hector in his house, 500 
though still alive ; for they thought that he never would return 
again from war, escaping the might and hands of the Achaeans. 

Nor did Paris loiter in his lofty mansion ; but when he had 
put on his noble brazen armour, he hastened through the city, 
trusting to his swift feet^ And as when some stabled horse, fed ^-"^ 
on barley at the stall, breaking his halter, runs over the plain, 
beating the earth with his feet, (accustomed to wash himself in 
the fair-flowing river,) exulting ; and he carries his head on high, 
and his mane wantons upon his shoulders ; and, proud of his 
beauty, his limbs soon bear him to the haunts and pastures of 510 
the mares ; so Paris, son of Priam, down from the high Per- 

7 Thus good in might > Tearfully smiling. 

t C^sp aiffwi, 1 lAt, after lie was first bom — i, e* tU who are bom must die. 

« ue. treading— walking with rapid stepik 
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gamus^ glittering in armour like tiie sun, ran exulting, and Iiis 
swift feet bore mm along. And immediately after, he overtook 

.515 his noble brother Hector, when he was just ^ing to turn from 
the place, where he had conversed with his wife. — Him the 
godlike Alexander first addressed: ''My revered brother ^ in 
truth, I am keeping thee, though in haste, with my delay, and 
have not come at the right time^, as thou didst bid me." 

520 But the helmed Hector answering him, said: ''My good 
brother, no man, who is just, will find fault with thy conduct in 
battle, for thou art brave ; but thou too readily neglectest* the 
battle, and ait unwilling to encounter it ; and my heart is grieved, 

•535 when I hear the infaumes charged on thee by the Trojans, who 
suffer much toil for thy sake. But let us go, and we wiU settle 
these matters hereafter, if Jove ever grant that we raise in our 
halls the free' goblet to the everlasting heavenly gods, after 
having driven the well-armed Achaeans from Troy." 

3 1, e, at Uie time it became him— with snffideiit speed.. * it^tstg — ^ 340. 
A f . e. v/hea we aie freed from all apinehenaioii—when we aie Tictoriona, and 
the war at an end. 
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Ajax and Hector engage in aingle combat The Oredaiia fortify their camp. 

Thus saying, illustrious Hector rushed from the gates, and 
with him went his brother Alexander; and both were eager in 
their minds to join in the war and the battle. And as a god gives 
a breeze to sailors, longing for it, when they are weary toith 
agitating the deep^ with their smooth oars, and their limbs are S 
relaxed with toil; so too appeared these two to the Trojans, 
desiring them. Then they slew, the one*, Menesthius, son of 
king ArcTthoQs, dwelling at Arna, whom the club-bearing AreT- 
thoQs and the fair^ Philomedusa produced ; and Hector struck 10 
Eioneiis with his sharp spear upon the neck, under the brazen^ 
rim of the helmet, and slew him^ And Glaucus, son of Hippo- 
lochus, leader of the Lycian warriors, smote with his spear, in 
the sharp battle, IphinoUs, son of Dexias, upon the shoulder, as 15 
he was springing mto his car^ : and he fell from his horses to 
the ground, and his limbs were relaxed. 

And when the blue-eyed goddess, Minerva, observed the 
Argives perishing in the fierce battle, she descended in haste 
from the summits of Olympus to sacred llion : and Apollo, be- 20 
holding her from Pergamus. speeded to meet her^ for he desired 
victory for the Trojans. And these met each other by the 
beech-tree, and the king Apollo, the son of Jove, first addressed 
her: 

^ Why, again, excited, daughter of mighty Jov6» comest thou 

if.tf.inacalm. « Alrxandar. • fiouMTiC 

4 ffuxaXxou— «xpreanf« of Ibe beaolj of tba deoonlioii or workmanahip. 
• Relaied his limbot < On hia honBa^ 

9 
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^ from Olympus, and what does thy great spirit prompt thee to? 
Is it that thou ftayst give Victory' an auxiliary to the battle of 
the DanaaiiS ? Since thou pitiest Lot at all the perishii g Tro- 
jans. But if thou wilt be advised by me, which 1 think will be 

30 much better, let us now stop the war and the conflict for to day: 
and another time they shall light again, till they accomplish the 
destruction' of Ilium, — since it is thus agreeable to the minds of 
you immortals to destroy this city." 

And the blue-eyed goddess, Minerva, addressed him in return: 
"So let it be, lar-darler; for' I myself also, meditating the 

35 same things, came from Olympfis to the Trojans and Achscans. 

Come, then, how dost thou propose to stop the battle of heroes?^ 

And to her king Apollo, son of Jove, replied: "Let us stir 

up the bold spirit of Hector, tamer of horses, that he may chal- 

40 lenge alone one of the Danaans, singly to light against him in 
fierce combat ; and that the brazen-greaved Achzeans, indignant, 
urge some one alone to fight the noble Hector.'' 

Thus he spake, and the blue-eyed goddess Minerva did not 
refuse. And Helenus, the dear son of Priam, gathered up in his 

46 mind their purpose, that', which seemed good to the gods deli- 
berating ; and approaching, he stood beside Hector, and addres- 
sed this speech to him : 

"Hector, son of Priam, equal in counsel to Jove, wilt thou be 
advised by me ? I am thy brother. Make all the rest of the 
Trojans and the Achsans sit down, and do thou thyself chal- 

60 lenge of the Achaeans the bravest^ to fight with thee in dreadful 
combat ; fyr^ not yet is it thy destiny to die and fulfil thy late ; 
for thus have I heard* the voice of the everlasting gods." 
Thus he spake, and Hector, again, was greatly rejoiced, hear- 

65 ing the proposal ; and advancing into the midst, he kept hack 
the phalanxes of the Trojans, holding his spear in the middle : 
and they all fell back^ ; and Agamemnon also made the well- 
armed Achseans sit down. Meanwhile Minerva, and the silver- 
bowed Apollo, like vultures^, sat down upon the lofty beech of 

' Victoiy is here penonified. kfif aXxijc U whatever lends help to another— 
•n efficient adxilJAiy. 
• Find an end of Ilion. • vj ^a. 

» Whoever of the Achcans is bravest. 
< For fate is not to thee to die, and Mi upon destruction. 

s In line 44 he coUected— it appears not Asv— the mind of the gods. Here be ^ 
is said to hear, which probably conveys no more than to vnderMtand; and must 
* taken in consistency with the former phraseology, 
'fade to at--f. e. to be qoiet— to saapeDd the combaL 
to ▼altine birds. 
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father Jove^ the aagb-bearer, delighted with the men— for their 60 
dense ranks sat down, bristling with shields, and helmets, and 
spears. And as a ripple spreads on the sea, when the zephyr 
first rises, and the sea darkens under^; so too sat the ranks of 65 
the Aclucans and Trojans upon the plain ; and Hector spoke to 
both: 

<' Hear me, IVoians, and well-armed Achaeans, that I may 
speak what my soul in my bosom prompts. The son of Saturn, 
who siiteth aloft, has not fulfilled our compact, but meditating 
evils, he destines them for both, till either ye take the well- 70 
towered Troy, or yourselves fall beside your searfaring ships. 
There are among you the bravest of all the Achseans— of all 
these, then, let mm, whose spirit prompts him to fight with me, 
come hither, to be the champion against noble Hector. Thus 75 
then, do I propose, and let Jove be a witness between us; 
— if he shall slay me with his long-pointed spear, then, stripping 
off my armour, let him bear it to the hollow ships; but let him 
restore my body home, that the Trojans and wives of the Tro- SO 
jans may consume my dead body with fire^ But if I shall slay 
him, and Apollo give me glory, I will, stripping off his arms, 
bear them to sacred Ilium, and suspend them in the temple of 
the far-darting Apollo, and his body I will restore to the well- 
benched ships, that the long-haired Achseans may perform his 85 
exequies, and pile up for him a tomb beside the broad Helles- 
pont. And hereafter even among future generations' will they 
say, when sailing in a many-benched ship upon the dark sea : 
^ This is the tonib of an hero slain lon^ ago, whom though' the 
bravest', the illustrious Hector once killed.' Thus they* will 90 
say, and my glory will never perish." 

Thus he spake, and all became silent They were ashamed 
indeed to decline the challenge^ but they were afraid to accept 
it. Till at last Menelaus started up, and spoke among them, 
tauntingly upbraiding them^ and was greatly excited^ : 95 

''Oh! boasters, Ach«an women, no longer Achsenn men, 
surely this will be a stain most miserable^, if no one of the Da- 
naans shall encounter^ Hector. But may ye be all earth and 
water, sitting here, each heartless, thus inglorious; and I will 100 



' j. e, under Uie ripple, 

7 May give me dead the portioii <tf fiie. • Of men to be after. 

• t. e, of the Acheans. • Tig— indefinitely. 
« Reviling with a taimt > Groaned much in epirit. 

• Stuely these thinga wiU be grieTOQily a disgrace frum grie£ 

• Go against — or go to meet. 
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myself arm against him ; for victory^ is with the immortal gods 
alJove." 

Thus having spoken, he braced on his bright armour. Then, 
Menelaus, would the end of life have come to thee, by the hands 

106 of Hector, since he was much more powerful, had not the kings 
of the Achaeans, starting up, restrained thee : and the son of 
iEtreus, wide-ruling Agamemnon, himself took him by the right 

, hand, and addressed him, and said . 

"Thou art foolish, heaven-protected Menclaus^ nor does this 

110 folly at all become thee. Now restrain thyself, vexed though 
thou art; nor desire, from. anger, to fight with a man mightier 
than thyself—- with Hector, the son of Priam, whom others dread ; 
for even Achilles, who is much more valiant than thou, shudders 

115 to meet this man inglorious battle. But do thou now sit down, 
going to thy troop of comrades, and the Achaeans will stir up 
another champion for him. Intrepid although he be. and thougn 
he is insatiable of battle, I think he will willingly bend his 
knee^ if he escape from glowing war and fierce battle." 

120 Thus sajring, the hero bent the mind of his brother, advising 
what was right ; and he obeyed ; and then his joyful attendants 
stripped the armour from his shoulders. And Nestor arose 
among the Argives and said : 

" On now a deep disgrace is come unon the Achsan land ! 

125 The old equestrian man Peleus, the gooa counsellor and adviset 
of the Myrmidons will indeed lament— he who of old delighted, 
in his house, to interrogate me, and inquire into the race and 
parentage of all the Argives, — if he shall hear that these are all 

130 now paralysed by Hector, he will lift up his hands to the im- 
mortals, and pray that his soul may descend from his limbs to 
the mansion of Pluta O, father Jove, Minerva, and Apollo, that 
I were young, as .once when the assembled Pylians and Area* 

136 dians, skilled in the spear, fought by the rapid Celadon at the 
walls of Phea, by the streams of Jardanus. Among them fore- 
most stood Ereuthalion, a godlike man, having upon his shoulders 
the arms of king Arcithous— the noble Areithous, on whom men 
and well-girded women bestowed the surname of Corynetes*, 
140 because he fought neither with bow nor long spear, but broke 
phalanxes with an iron mace^ Him Lycurgus slew by guile, 
and not by force, in a narrow passage, where' his iron mace 
availed not to repel destruction from him ; for Lycurgus, anti- 

* The ends of fictoiy — the efiects or ratnlts of it— victory itselt 
7 1. e. fit down fiir veiy wearineM. 

• Whom men and well-girded women celled bj earoame. • xifWjl 
1 W apa— where lAof tft— pointing oat the ceuee of the impediment 
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cipating him, pierced him through his body with a spear ; and 145 
Arelthous fell prone to the soil ; and he plundered him of the * 
arms, which brazen Mars had given to him, and afterwards wore 
them himself in war*. And when Lycurgus had ffrown old in 
his halls, he gave them to Ereuthalion. his beloved servant, to 
be worn ; — and he, possessing his armour, challenged all the 1611 
bravest ; and they trembled and were much afraid, and no one 
dared to accept the challenge. Then my bold spirit with its 
own confidence urged me to fight ; although I was the youngest 
of all. And I fought with him, and Minerva gave me glory. 
Him then, the greatest and the mightiest man, I slew; for 166 
he lay, vast, extended on all sides'. Would that I were thus 
young, and that my strength was entire ; then the helmed Hec- 
tor soon should have somebody to fight with him^ But oiyou, 
who are the bravest of all the Acheeans. none dare to go against 160 
Hector^." 

* Thus the old man upbraided them ; and full nine started un^ 
Much the first rose Agamemnon, king of men ; and after him the 
gallant Diomedes arose, the son of Tydeus ; and after them the 
Ajaxes, men of vigorous force ; and after them Idomeneus, and 
Meriones, the comrade of Idomeneus, equal to Mars, the slayer 1()6 
of men; and after them Eurypylus, the renowned son of Eva?- 
mon ; and Thoas. the son of Andrsemon, rose, and the noble 
Ulysses. All these then wished to fight with noble Hector ; and 17U 
Nestor, the Gerenian chief addressed them : 

" Now shake all of you for the lot to see, which shall obtain 
it ; for he will soon do good service to the well-armed Achaeans, 
and will himself delight his own soul, if he escape from glowing 
war and fierce battle." 

Thus he spake, and they marked each his own lot, and threw 176 
them into the helmet of Agamemnon, son of Atreus. And the 
people prayed, and Med up their hands to the Gods, and thus 
said they, looking to the wide heaven : 

" O father Jove, choose^ either Ajax, or the son of Tydeus, or 
the king of rich Mycene himself." 190 

Thus then they spake ; and Nestor, the Gerenean chief, shook ; 
and from the helmet sprang, what themselves wished, the lot of 
Ajax ; and a herald carrying it along the line', showed it to the 
bravest of the Achacans, beginning m)m the right, and they, not 186. 

< In the battle of Man. 9 Here and here— jacuit immeDiaa. 

^ y-^lCli — i» c. fX(xp^5(To,u.6vou — ^he ahonld soon encounter one to fight with hun — 
« botUe. » Not with alacrity are you ready to go. 

« Nine in all— aa many aa nhie. ' Xax^iv tciV. ^ 

> «. tf . the nine in su 
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. knowing it, disclaimed it, each of thera. But when at last. 
carrying it along the line, he came to him who had inscribed, 
and thrown it into the helmet, the illustrious Ajax, he stretched 
out his hand^, and the herald placed it in it, standing near; and 
beholding the mark of the lot, Ajax recognized it, and was de- 

190 lighted in his soul. And he cast it upon the ground, at his foot, 
and said : 

" My friends, truly the lot is mine, and I myself rejoice in my 
soul ; for I think that I shall conquer noble Hector. Come then, 
whilst I put on my war-armour, pray ye to king Jove, the son 
of Saturn, in silence with yourselves, that the Trojans at least 

195 may not hear — or even aloud, since we by no means fear any 
one ; for no one at pleasure will make me fly in spite of me, by 
force, nor through my own unskilfuhiess, since I do hope I was 
not born and bred at Salamis, so ignorant of armsK'^ 

200 Thus he spake ; and they prayed to king Jove, the son of 
Saturn, and tnus said they*, looking to the wide heaven : 
"O father Jove, governing from Ida, most glorious, most 
. mighty, grant to Ajax, to obtain victory and glorious renown ; 

205 and if thou lovest Hector also, and carest for him, bestow equal 
force and glory upon both/' 

Thus they spake ; and Ajax armed himself in splendid brass. 
And when he had put all his armour upon his body, then with 
haste he stept forth, as walks the mighly Mars, who goes to 
battle among the men, whom the son of Saturn incites to fight. 

810 with the force of life-destroying contention. Such then ad- 
vanced the mighty Ajax, the bulwark of the Achaians, with a 
smile upon his stern features^, and walked upon his feet below 
him, taking huge* strides, and brandishing a long spear. And 
the Argives beholding him were greatly delighted ; while strong 

215 terror took the limbs of each of the Trojans^, and the heart of 
Hector himself beat within his bosom ; but it was no longer in 
his power to retreat*, nor escape into the ranks of the army, 
since he had challenged to the combat. And Ajax came near, 
bearing, like a tower, his brazen shield, made of seven bulls' 

220 hides, which Tychius toiled toform^ for him, by far the best 
maker of shields, dwelling in his house at Hyla. He formed 
the varied shield, made of the hides of seven fat bulls', and 

* To take and examine it. 

I vtjrfa, tcfV. asSXcjv, Odyw. 0. 179. « ci^. 

3 Smiling with his terrible countenance. « Stepping long. 

' But fearful trembling came upon the Trojans, each as to his limbs. 

* He no longer had it to fear. "^ Whidi Tydiius labouring 
> Of seTen bulk' hid0»-«f fiU buUs. 
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plated it, for, for an eiehth fold, with brass^ Bearing this be- 
fore his breast, the Telimonian Ajax stood very near to Hector 225 
and boasting said : 

" Hector, now shalt thou soon clearly know, man to man\ 
what chiefs there are among the Danaans, even besides the lion- 
souled Achilles, the breaker of ranks. He indeed abides at his 
high-beaked sea-crossing ships, indignant with Agamemnon, the 
shepherd of the people ; still we, such as are able to encounter 230 
thee*, are e'en many : but begin the battle and the war*." 

And him then the mighty helmed Hector addressed: ''God- 
like Ajax, son of Telamon, commander of the troops, treat me 
not like a puny boy, or a woman, who knows not martial deeds ; 235 
for I am well acquainted with battle, and the slaughter of men. 
I know how to turn my shield to the right and to the left, so 
that I* can fi^ht long without exhaustion* ; I know how to con- 
tend in standing battle^; and I know how to rush into battle in 240 
the rapid car. But I wish not to strike thee, such^ as thou art, 
stealthily watching an opportunity , but openly, if I can do it." 

He said, and shaking it, hurled his long spear, and struck the 
huge shield of Ajax, made of seven bulls' hides, upon the brass, 24o 
on the outside plate, which was the eighth upon it And the 
unwearied spear went through six folds, dividing them, but was 
stopped in the seventh hide. Next Ajax, Jove-sprung, threw 
his long spear, and struck the round shi^d of the son of Priam. 250 
The forceful spear went through the shining shield, and trans- 
fixed the curiously-wrought corselet, and the spear cut the tunic 
right through at the flank; but Hector swerved, and escaped 
black death. Now both, at the same time, dragging out their 251S 
long spears with their hands, rushed together, like flesh-devour- 
ing lions or wild boars, whose strength is not feeble. Then the 
son of Priam smote the middle of Ajax's shield with his spear, 
but split not the brass, for his point bent. And Ajax, leaping 260 
upon him, thrust at his shield, and the spear went quite through, 
and rolled him back, as he was rushing on, for it came with the 
point** upon the neck ; and the black blood gushed forth. But 
neither thus did the helmed Hector desist from battle ; for step- 
ping back, he seized in his strong hand a stone lying upon the 265 

• And laid on an eighth brass. i Single to single— thoa alone to me alone, 
s Such who can encounter thee, dec 

9 Battle and war— a case of hendyades, rather than of tautology — instead of 
faotUe of ¥rar — i. e. contrasted with one of wordt. 

4 On which account there is to me, dec. He could use the shield on either arm. 

• ro 6s, dec and that is a sustaining thing, dec. 

• Mc, 'j<^|uuv7j. — I know in standing fight how to dance to fierce Man. 

7 Being such. ' il<ft«r3ia%— cnttiogly. 
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ground, black, and rough, and huge, with which he struck the 
strong shield of Ajax, mside of seven bulls' hides, in the middle 
of the boss, and the brass rang again. And Ajax, in his tum^ 
lifting a much larger stone, and, whirling, threw it, and impelled 
it with prodigious strength, and quite shattered his shield, stri- 

^70 king it with uie rock like a mill-stone. And the knees of Hec- 
tor iailed him, and ho was stretched supine, encumbered by his 
shield ; but Apollo forthwith set him upright again. And now 
hand to hand would they have struck each other with theii* 

'^5 swords, had not the heralds, the messengers of Jove^ and of men, 
come up, one of the Trojans, another of the brazen-armed 
Acfaaeans, Talthybius and Idseus, both discreet men ; and they 
held their sceptres between them both, and the herald Ida&us, 
skilled in prudent counsels^, thtis spake : 
*' No longer, good lads^ contend nor fight, for the cloud-col- 

S80 lecting Jove loves you both, and ye are both warriors — that now 
we all know. But night is now at hand, and it is good to obey 
night^." 

And Telamonian Ajax, answering him^ said: "Idseus, bid 
Hector speak to these things^ for himself challenged all the 

'285 bravest to combat. Let him begin, and I will comply, if he 
wishes." 

And him then the mighty helmed Hector addressed: "Ajax, 
since God has given |hee might, and strength, and prudence, 
and thou art the ablest of the Achasans with the spear, let us 

::^90 now cease from battle and contention to-day. Another time we 
will fight again, till fate separate us, and give victory to one or 
the other. But night is now at hand, and it is good to obey 
night— that thou mayst cheer all the Acha?ans at the ships, es- 

ri95 pecially thy friends and the comrades whom thou hast^, and I 
cheer the Trojans and long-robed Trojan women in the vast city 
of King Priam, who have entered the heavenly shrine, praying 

oOO for me^ Abd come, let us both give noble gifts to each other, 
that Achseans^ and Trojans may thus say — they fought indeed 
in deadly strife, and then, reconciled, they separated in friend- 
ship." 
Thus then having spoken, he gave his silver-hilted sword^ 

* As if their authority wsi derived from Jore— like that of kings. 

V t. e, intelligent-— or raCher discreet persons, who did not go beyond their war^ 
nnt. < The heralds were of course elderltf men. 

^ A prorerbial expression. * To propose these things. 

' Who may be to thee. 

* Attnding to the procession of Hecaba and the Trojan ladies, Z. 2d6, dbc 
1 rtc Ax«iwv, d^ 
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presenting it with the sheath and well-made. belt; and Ajax 305 
gave a scarlet^ baldrick. 

Then separating, the one went to the people of the Achaeans, 
and the other went to the crowd of Trojans; and they were de- 
lighted when they saw him approaching, alive and unhurt, hav- 
ing escaped the might and invincible hands of Ajax ; and they 310 
led him to the city, not hoping that he would be safe^. On the 
other side, the well-armed Achaeans conducted Ajax, joyful with 
victory, to noble Agamemnon. And when now they were in 
the tents of Atrides, the king of men, Agamemnon sacrificed for 31^ 
them an ox, a male, five years old, to the almighty son of Saturn. 
This they skinned and prenared^ and cut it m up into quarters, 
and then skilfully separatea them into small pieces, and pierced 
them with spits, and carefully dressed them, and drew them all 
otf again. And after they had ceased from labour, and prepared 
the ieasty they feasted, nor were their appetites without a due 320 
share of the feast.* And the hero, the son of Atreus, the wide- 
ruling Agamemnon, honored Ajax with the whole loins^. Then 
when they had taken away the desire of eating and drinking, 
the aged Nestor, whose aavice also had before appeared best, 325 
first began to suggest a plan. He harangued them wisely, and 
said : 

"Atrides, and ye other chiefs of all the Achseans, many long- 
haired Achseans are dead, — ^their dark l^od, around the sweet- 
ilowing Scamander, Mars has cruelly shed, and their souls have 330 
descended to Hades. Therefore it becomes thee, to suspend the 
war of the Acha^ans in the morning; and we, assembled, will 
wheel hither the bodies with oxen and mules; and burn then^ 
at a little distance from the ships^ that each may carry home the 
bones to the children, when we again return to our native land 336 
— and, raising it, we will pile up on the plain one common tomb 
around the funeral pyre ; and close to it we will quickly build 
lofty towers^, to be a defence for the ships and for ourselves. 
And in them let us make gates well fitted, that through them 340 
there may be a pass for the cars and horses ; and close to them 
we will dig a deep ditch outside, which, extending to each end', 

' Shining with scarlet * t. e- who had despaired of his safety. 

I Were busy about it — probably washing the carease— renumng the blood, Ac 

3 The vcjfov is the part between the shoulders; Ajaz's portion was what a 
batcher would call the fore-loins — the ribs. The extraordinary share enabled him 
to compliment hii friends. 

< Or rather, one wall, with tarrets at interrals. See lines 436, 7. 

s etf£9is is more frequently used for at each end of a things than for aU round. 
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will keep off holies and men, that the war of the haughty Tro- 
jans may not overwhelm us." 

Thus he spake, and all the kings approved. In the mean 

345 time there was, in the Acropolis of Ilium, an assembly of Tro- 
jans, fierce and noisy, by the ^ates of Priam ; and the prudent 
Antenor began to harangue them : 

" Hear me, ye Trojans, Dardans, and allies, whilst I speak 
what my soul within my bosom prompts. Come then, let us 

350 restore Argive Helen, and her possessions with her, to the 
AtreidaB, to carry off; for now we fight, having violated our 
oaths of compacts; wherefore I have no hope that any more 
good will be done by us, unless we act thus*." 

He indeed, thus speaking, sat down ; but the noble Alexander 

356 arose amon^ them, the hus&nd of the fair-haired Helen, and he, 
answering him, uttered these winged words : 

" Antenor, thou no longer speakest what is agreeable to me^. 
Thou mightest have known how to invent another speech. 

36o better than this. But if indeed thou sayest this seriously, then 
indeed the gods themselves have taken from thee thy senses. 
Therefore I will address the Trojans, tamers of horses ; and I 
say the very reverse— I will not restore the lady ; but all the trea- 
sures, as many as I brought from Argos to our house, I am willing 
to restore, and to' add even others of my own*." 

Then he thus spiking, sat down : and among them arose 

366 Priam, son of Dardanus, a counsellor equal to the gods, who 
harangued them with prudence, and said ; 

" Hear me, ye Trojans, Dardans, and allies, whilst I speak the 
things which my soul in my bosom bids me. Take now your 
supper throughout the city, as heretofore, and be mindful of the 

370 watch, and keep awake, each of you. And in the morning let 
Idsaus go to the hollow ships, to make® to the sons of Atreus, 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, the proposal of Alexander, on whose 
account the contest first began. And also to make this prudent 
requests that they will consent to desist from horrid-sounding 

376 war, until we burn the dead— afterwards we will again fight tifi 
Me separate us, and give victory to one side or the' other." 

Thus he spake ; and they listened attentively to him, and 
obeyed. Then they took supper throughout the army in compa- 

The wall and the ditch extended from one point of the ahore to another, like a 
creaoent, which endoaed within ita concavity the huta and ahipe. 

* t. e, as he adriaea. 

7 1. e. you. no longer talk to pleaae me— you need to he wiaer ; hot if yoq an 
aerioua, Ac • From mj honae. • l^peak. 

1 8peak thia prudent troid. 
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nles ; and ia the morning Idceus repaired to the hollow ships. 381) 
And he found the Danaans, servants of Mars, in assembly at the 
stern of A^memnon's ship ; and the eloquent herald, standing 
in the mi&t, addressed them : 

" Ye sons of Atreus, and other chiefs of all the Achseans, 385 
Priam has ordered me, and with him the other noble Trojans, to 
make, if it be agreeable and desirable to you, the proposal of 
Alexander, on account of whom the contest began. The trea- 
sures which Alexander brought with him to Troy in his hollow 
ships, (would that he first h^ perished,) he is willing to restore 390 
them all, and even to add others of his own ; but the young 
spouse of the noble Menelaus, he says, he will not restore — al- 
though the Trojans certainly advise him. They also charged 
me to make this request— that you will consent to cease from 395 
horrid-sounding battle, whilst we burn the dead ; afterwards we 
will again fight, until fate separate us, and give victory to one 
one side or other." 

Thus he spake, and they were quietly all silent : but at length 
the gallant Diomedes addressed tnem : 

" Let none now accept either the treasures of Alexander, or 400 
Helen ; for it is manifest even to him, who is quite an infant^ 
that final destruction* impends over the Trojans." 

Thus he spake, and all the sons of the Achaeans shouted, ad- 
n^ring the speech of Diomedes, tamer of horses ; and then king 405 
Agamemnon addressed Idasus : 

" Idaeus, truly thou thyself hearest the speech of the Acheeans, 
how they answer thee ; and thus also does it please me. But 
for the dead, I do not at all oppose their being burnt. For 
about dead carcases, there is no reluctance with us, to give them 410 
the benefit of fire, when once men are dead^ Let high-thun- 
dering Jove then, the husband of Juno, be witness^ to the com- 
pact" 

Thus saying, he raised his sceptre to all the gods^ : and Idaeos 
went back to sacred Ilium. But the Trojans and Dardans sat 
in assembly, all collected, expecting when Idaeus should arrive ; 415 
and he came and reported his message, standing in the midst. 
Then they got ready** for both purposes very speedily, some to 
fetch the dead, and others to go to the forest^ ; and the Argives 

B The end« of destruction. 

3 Agamemnon cares nothing about the disposal of the enemy's dead— Ua only 
concern is that they should die. 

* Know. • j. e. in atteslatioii. 

c Armed— t. e. prorided themieltea with carriages and implementa. 
f t. e. for wood. 
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420 on the other side, from the well-benched ships, bestirred them- 
selves, some to fetch their dead, and others to go to the forest 
The sun was afterwards newly striking the fields, ascending 
the sky from the sofl-flowing*'deep ocean ; and they met each 

425 othcr^ There it was difficult to distinguish^ each man : but 
washing the bloody gore from them with water, they placed 
them upon cars, shedmng hot tears. Nor did the mighty Priam 
suffer the Trojans to weep^ ; but in silence they heaped the 
bodies upon the funeral pile, grieved in their hearts ; ana having 

430 burnt them with fire, returned to sacrqd Ilium. In like manner, 
on the other side, the well-armed Achscans heaped the bodies 
upon the funeral pile, grieved in their hearts ; and having burnt 
them with fire, returned to the hollow ships. 

And when it was not yet morning^, but still twilight^ then a 
chosen body of Achseans collected round the funeral pyre ; and 
around it they made one common tomb, raising it up on the 

435 plain ; and close to it they built the wall* and the lofty towei% 
a protection for themselves and the ships. And in them they 
made gates well fitted, that throuffh them there might be a pass 

440 for the horses ; and near it they dug a deep ditch outside, wide 
and large, and fixed stakes in it. Thus the long-haired Greeks 
laboured. 

But the gods, sitting beside the thunderer, Jove, beheld with 
wonder the mighty ^ork of the brazen-mailed Achseans. And 

4^6 Neptune, shaker of the earth, began to speak among them : • 
" Father Jove, is there any one of the mortals upon the 
boundless earth, who will henceforth declare his mind or pur- 
pose to the immortals ? Seest thou not how, at last, the long- 
haired Achaeans have built a wall before their ships, and drawn 

460 a ditch about it, and have ^iven no noble hecatombs to the gods? 

Surely the glory of this will be as far as the light is dimise^ 

and men wm forget that, which I and Phoebus Apollo, toiling, 

erected around the city, for the hero Laomedon." 

And him, the cloud-coUecting Jove, much troubled, addressed: 

455 « O, earth-shaking Neptune, what hast thou said ! Some other 
of the gods indeed who is much weaker than thou in strength^ 



"The flow of the tide. 

^ t. e. the Trojans and Acheans — ^who went to &e same forest for fiiel. 

1 Trojan and Achsan— engaged in similar offices. 

' t. e. to make the usual cries of funeral grief. 

' t. e, the next day — day after the conflagration of the bodies. 

4 Ofi^iXuxt}— night was getting light ahout it— the dawn. 

> The wan itself— the siud wiJL • BiflAk 
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and in power, might dread this schemed But thy glory will 
sui-ely last as long as light is diffused. However, when, again, 
the long-haired Achoeans shall depart in their ships for their 460 
loved native land^ do thou, breaking down the wall overwhelm 
it all in the sea ; and cover again the vast shore in the sand, so 
that the mighty wall of the Achseans vanish." 

Thus such words they addressed to each other. And the sun 
set, and the work of the Achaeans was completed. And they 466 
aiew oxen at the tents, and took supper. And ships arrived 
from Lemnos, bringing wine, many, which Euneus had dis- 

Ctched, the son of Jason, whom Hvpsipyle bore to Jason, shep- 
rd of the people. And the son of Jason gave wine, a thousand 47X) 
measures, to take separately^ to the sons of Atreus, Agamemnon, 
and Menelaus. There then the long-haired Achseans purchased 
wine, some for brass, some for shining iron, some for hides, some 
for the oxen themselves, and some for slaves ; and they made a 475 
splendid feast. 

Then all night the long-haired Achseans feasted; but the 
Trojans and ames were in the city. And all night the wise 
Jove was planning evils against them, thundering fearfully, 
and pale fear seized them. And they poured wine from their 
cups upon the ground ; nor ventured any one to drink, before 480 
he made a libation to the almighty son of Saturn. Afterwards 
tliey lay down, and took the gift of sleep. 

7 Work planned and executed by the AduBanfc 
* As a present to tbe commanden. 
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Jovo calif a council, in which he forhids all interference of the gods between the 
Greeks and Trojans. He repairs to Ida, where, having consulted the scales of 
destiny, he directs his lightning against the Grecians. Nestor is endangerad 
by the death of one of hii horses. Dioroedes deliTers him. In the chariot of 
Diomedes they both hasten to engage Hector, whose charioteer is siain by 
Diomedcs. Jupiter again interposes by his thundcra, and the whole Gredtn 
host, discomfited, is obliged to seek refuge within the rampart. Diomedes, widi 
others, at sight of a favourable omen sent from Jove in answer to Agamenrmoo's 
prayer, sallies. Teucer performs great exploits, but is disabled by Hedor. 
Juno and Pallas set forth from Olym'pus in aid of the Grecians, but are stopped 
by Japitor, who reascends from Ida, and in heaven fbrctels the diitfesses wldeh 
await the Grecians. 

Hector takes measures for the security of Troy during the night, and piepaics his 
host for an assault to be made on the Grecian camp in the morning. 

Now was the morning with saffron-veil diffused over the 
whole earth; and Jove, delighting in thunder, made an assembly 
of the gods upon the highest summit of the many-topped Olym* 
pus : and he harangued them, and all the gods listened together: 
5 '• Hear mo, all ye gods and all ye goddesses, whilst I speak 
the things, which my soul within my breast bids me. Nor let 
;iny goddess nor god^ attempt to violate this my charge; but 
concur all of you together, that I may, as soon as possible, ac- 
10 complish these operations. And whichever of the gods I shall 
observe planning apart from the gods^, going' to assist either 



< Nor let any female god, nor any i 
2 Join avav^s sdeXovro— willing apwi— i. e. following his own wiU in oppo- 
tttton to mine. 
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Trojans or Danaans, struck, not to his credit, shall he return to 
Olympus; -^r, seizing him, I will cast him into dark Tartarus 
very tar down, where is the lowest depth beneath the earth, — 15 
where are iron gates and brazen threshold as far below Hades 
as heaven is from earth ; then he will know how much I am 
the most powerful of all the gods. And come, if you doubt of 
ity make trial, gods, thai ye may all know, — hanging a ffolden 
chain from heaven ; and fasten yourselves to it, all ye ^ods, and 20 
aU ye goddesses; yet will ye not drag down Jove, the highest 
counsellor, from heaven to earth, not even if ye labour ever so 
much. But when I should choose to seriously draw, I could 
draw you, earth and all — sea and alP ; and then bind the chain 25 
round the pinnacle of Olympus, and all should be suspended in 
the air. So much am I above gods and above men." 

Thus he spake, and they were quietly all silent, wondering 
at the speech, for he spake very sternly; but at length the 
blue-eyed goddess Minerva said : 30 

" O son of Saturn, our father, highest of kings, well do we 
know that thy strength is invincible; yet truly we mourn for 
the warlike Danaans, who will now perish, fulfilling their evil 
destiny. But however we will abstain from war, if thou com- 35 
mandest it ; and will ouhj suggest counsel to the Argives — coun- 
sel which may be of service, that they may not sul perish, be- 
cause thou art angry*." 

And the cloud-collecting Jove, smiling, addressed her : " Take 
courage, Tritogeneia, my beloved child ; I speak not with an 
hostile mind to thee, for I wish to be indulgent to thee." 40 

Thus saying, he yoked to his car swift-flying, brazen-footed 
horses, with golden manes* ; and himself put golden mail round 
4iis body, and took his well-made golden-lash, and ascended the 
car, and he flogged them to proceed ; and they, not unwilling, 45 
flew midway between the earth and the starry heaven. And 
he came to Ida of many fountains, mother of wild beasts, to 
Gargarus, where he had a shrine* and fragrant altar. There 
the father of gods and men stopped his horses, loosing them from 60 
the car, and threw a thick cloud around them. Andhe sat down 
upon the summits, exulting in glory, beholding the city of the 
Trojans, and the ships of the Acha?ans. 

Meanwhile the long-haired Achasans hastily took their meals 
at the tents, and afterwards put on their armour. And, on the 
other side, the Trojans through the city armed, fewer in num- 65 

^ Along with earth itietf— and tea it8el£ 

4 Thou being angry. ^ Maned— or haired— wiUi golden manes. 

* A consecrated spot — a grave and altar. Gargams is one of the heights of Ida* 
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ground, black, and rough, and huge, with which he struck tl» 
stroDg shield of Ajax, made of seven bulls' hides, in the midcUe 
of the boss, and the brass rang a^ain. And Ajax, in his turn^ 
lifting a much larger stone, and, whirling, threw it, and immlled 
it with prodigious strength, and quite shattered his shield, stri* 

:i70 king it with the rock like a mill-stone. And the knees of Hec- 
tor iailed him, and ho was stretched supine, encumbered by his 
shield ; but Apollo forthwith set him upright again. And now 
hand to hand would they have struck each other with their 

275 swords, had not the heralds, the messengers of Jove^ and of men, 
come up, one of the Trojans, another of the brazen-armed 
Acfaaeans, Talthybius and Ida3us, both discreet men ; and they 
held their sceptres between them both, and the herald Idaeus^ 
skilled in prudent counsels*, thus spake : 
*' No longer, good lads^ contend nor fight, for the cloud-€ol- 

.*W0 lecting Jove loves you both, and ye are both warriors — ^that now 
we alfknow. But night is now at hand, and it is good to obey 
night^" 

And Telamonian Ajax, answering him, said: ^'IdsBUS, bid 
Hector speak to these things^ for himself challenged all the 

286 bravest to combat Let him begin, and I will comply, if he 
wishes." 

And him then the mighty helmed Hector addressed: ''Ajax, 
since God has given |hee might, and strength, and prudence, 
and thou art the ablest of the Acha?ans with the spear, let us 

:^90 now cease from battle and contention to-day. Another time we 
will fight again, till fate separate us, and give victory to one or 
the other. But night is now at hand, and it is good to ob^ 
night — that thou mayst cheer all the Acba^ans at the ships, es- 

.'i95 pecially thy friends and the comrades whom thou hast^, and I 
cheer the Trojans and long-robed Trojan women in the vast city 
of King Priam, who have entered the heavenly shrine, praying 

300 for me^ And come, let us both give noble gifts to each other, 
that Achscans^ and Trojans may thus say — they fought indeed 
in deadly strife, and then, reconciled, they separated in friend- 

Thus then having spoken, he gave his silver-hilted sword^ 

• As if their authority was derired from Jove— like that of kings. 

f I. e, intelligent— -or raCher discreet persons, who did not go beyond their war^ 
rant. s The heralds were of course elderly men, 

^ A proTerbia] expression. * To propose these things. 

' Who may be to thee. 

* AUnding to the procession of Hecuba and the Trojan ladies, Z. 2^6, dec 
1 WK Axai&jv, Sk. 
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gallant Diomedes quickly perceived it, and shouted terribly, 
exhorting Ulysses : 

" Son of Laertes, Jove-sprung, wise Ulysses, whither dost thou 
fly, turning thy back^, like a coward, in the line ? Take care 96 
lest some one fix a spear in thy back whilst thou art flyins^ 
But stay, that we may repulse that fierce warrior from the old 
mn." 

Thus he spake ; and the intrepid, noble Ulysses heard him 
not, and passed on in haste to the hollow ships of the Achaeans. 
But Tydides, although alone, rushed among' the foremost com- 100 
batants, and stood before the horses of the aged son of Neleus, 
addressing him, said these winged words : 

" Oh ! old man, young warriors now press thee hard. For ihy 
strength is relaxed, and cruel old age overtakes thee : and thy 
driver too is weak, and thy horses are slow. Come, then, ascend 105 
my car, that thou mayst see what the Trojan horses are, how 
fleetly* they como along the plain, hither and thither, chase or 
fly — the horses which, masters of speed. I lately took, from 
Eneas. Those let our drivers attend to ; but these thou and 1 110 
will direct against the Troian chiefs, that Hector likewise may 
know whether my spear also rages in my hands'." 

Thus he spake ; nor did the Gerenian chief, Nestor, refuse. 
Then the two drivers, brave Sthenelus, and good Eurymcdon, 
took charge of Nestor's horses ; but themselves both mounted 
the car of Diomedes. And Nestor took the splendid reins in his 115 
hands, and lashed the horses; and speedily were they close to 
Hector. And the son of Tydeus hurled his spear at him, as ho 
came rushing straight on ; and however missed him ; but his 
attendant driver, Eniopeus, son of the brave Thebaeus, holding 
the reins of the horses, he struck on the breast, near the pap. 
And he fell from the car, and the swift-footed horses started 120 
back ; and there his life and strength were relaxed. Then 
deep sorrow clouded the soul of Hector for his charioteer; but 
he left him, although grieved for his comrade, there to lie ; and 
sought for another bold driver ; nor were his horses long without 
a guide, for soon he found the brave ArCheptolemus, the son of 125 
Ipnitus, whom he caused to mount the swift-footed horses*, and 
gave the reins into his hands. 

Then there would have been destruction, and fatal^ deeds 

130 

« Throwing round thy back. " To thee flying. • Wm mixed with 

9 To pumie. 1 1. e. like Hector's own. 



9 t. e. of course, the car. 

• apjxava— without a remedy. 
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ber; but even thus were they eager to contend in battle, from 
strong necessity, for their wives and children. And all the 
gates were thrown open, and the people rushed out, both foot 
60 and horse, and a great tumult arose. And when meeting they 
now came into one place, they dashed together their shieldii, 
and spears, and the might of men, armed in brazen corselets; 
and their ^ssy shields were close to each other, and a great tu- 
mult arose. 

Then there was at once a groaning, and a shouting of men, 
65 of the killing and of the killed ; and the earth flowed with 
blood. As long as it was morning, and the sacred day was in- 
creasing^ so long weapons flew on both sides, and people fell; 
but when the sun was crossing the mid-heaven, then the Father 
held up his golden scales. And in them he placed two destinies 
T'O of eternal' death belons^ing to the Trojan chivalry, and the 
brazen-mailed Achseans^ and sustained them, taking the beam 
by the middle, and the fatal day of the Achteans inclmed. The 
destinies of the Achscans sunk upon the bountiful earth, but 
those of the Trojans mounted up to the broad heaven. 
75 And he himself loudly thundered from Ida, and sent the bla- 
zing flash among the people of the Achseans, and they, beholding 
it, were astounded, and pale terror seized upon all. Then 
neither Tdomeneus ventured to remain, nor Agamemnon, nor 
did the two Ajaxes remain, the servants of Mars; and Gercne- 
^ an Nestor, a guardian of the Achaeans, alone remained, not wil- 
lingly\ but his horse was exhausted — that which the noble Al- 
exander, the husband of the fair-haired Helen, wounded with 
an arrow on the top' of the head, where the forelocks of horses 
85 grow upon the skull, and is especially fatal. With the pain*, he 
reared up, for the weapon penetrated into the brain ; and he * 
threw into disorder the horses along with him, rolling on the 
spear^ Whilst the old man, in haste, was cutting away the 
traces* of the horse with his sword, came the swift horses of 
9^ Hector through the crowd, carrying Hector, their bold driver, 
and then would the old man have lost his life, had not the 

^ t. e, from mom till noon. " Long reposing. 

* It 18 the fates of the chiefi) only that ia regarded. The TfwH StrcodcrfMi 9» 
always the chiefs ; and the term Achsans applies, for the most part, exduaifelj 
to the chiefs, especially coupled with xaXxo;(iTwvS5. 

I Not wishing it < On the highest sommit. 

a aX^»j(yag— beirg in pain. 

4 1. e, the spear which stuck In his brain — he is trying to shake it oflT. 

» «ra^7)opiag, scil. 4^ia(:. The woonded hone was a «rapi}o;o(-.t. e. a thMf 
iKirse, which went abreast with thtt other tu; 
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gallant Diomedes quickly perceived it, and shouted terribly, 
exhorting Ulysses : 

" Son of Laertes, Jove-sprung, wise Ulysses, whither dost thou 
fly, turning thy back**, like a coward, in the line ? Take care 96 
lest some one 6x a spear in thy back whilst thou art flyins^ 
But stay, that we may repulse that fierce warrior from the old 
man." 

Thus he spake ; and the intrepid, noble Ulysses heard him 
not, and pas^ on in haste to the hollow ships of the Achseans. 
But Tydides, although alone, rushed among' the foremost com- 100 
batauts, and stood before the horses of the aged son of Neleus, 
addressing him, said these winged words : 

" Oh ! old man, young warriors now press thee hard. For ihy 
strength is relaxed, and cruel old age overtakes thee : and thy 
driver too is weak, and thy horses are slow. Come, then, ascend 105 
my car, that thou mayst see what the Trojan horses are, how 
fleetly^ they como along the plain, hither and thither, chase or 
fly — the horses which, masters of speed. I lately took, from 
Eneas. Those let our drivers attend to ; but these thou and I 110 
will direct against the Trojan chiefs, that Hector likewise may 
know whether my spear also rages in my hands'." 

Thus he spake ; nor did the Gerenian chief, Nestor, refuse. 
Then the two drivers, bravo Sthenclus, and good Eurymedon, 
took charge of Nestor's horses ; but themselves both mounted 
the car of Diomedes. And Nestor took the splendid reins in his 115 
hands, and lashed the horses; and speedily were they close to 
Hector. And the son of Tydeus hurled his spear at him, as ho 
came rushing straight on ; and however missed him ; but his 
attendant driver, Eniopeus, son of the brave Thebaeus, holding 
the reins of the horses, he struck on the breast, near the pap. 
And he fell from the car, and the swift-footed horses started 120 
back; and there his life and strength were relaxed. Then 
deep sorrow clouded the soul of Hector for his charioteer; but 
ho left him, although grieved for his comrade, there to lie ; and 
sought for another bola driver ; nor were his horses long without 
a guide, for soon he found the brave ArCheptolemus, the son of 125 
Ipnitus, whom he caused to mount the swift-footed horses*, and 
gave the reins into his hands. 

Then there would have been destruction, and fatal^ deeds 



130 



« Throwing round thy back, " To thee flying. • Wat mixed with 

9 To pumie. i i, e, like Hector's own. 

9 1. e. of course, the car. 
• a|WJX*^'"~'^^***** • remedy. 
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would have been dmie; and they (the Trojans) had now been 
penned uf) in Ilium, like lambs, had not the father of gods and 
of men quickly observed it ; and thundering fearfully, sent forth 

136 a blazing bolt, and cast it on the ground in front of the horses of 
Diomedes, and a terrible flame of burning sulphur arose. And 
the horses, trembling, slunk under the car, and the splendid 
reins dropped from the hands of Nestor ; and he feared in his 
heart, and addressed Diomedes : 

140 " Son of Tydeus, come, then, turn the solid-hoofed horses to 
flight. Knowest thou not that victory accompanies thee not 
from Jove ? For now to-day Jove, the son of Saturn, gives 
glory to him ; another time will he again to us, if he shall choose, 
give it : but man, not even the bravest, can by any means, con- 
trol the will of Jove, since he is much the more powerful." 

145 Then the gallant Diomedes replied : " Surely, old man, all 
these things tnou say est rightly ; but this comes a bitter pang to 
my heart and soul, lor Hector will say, haranguing among the 
Trojans : ' the son of Tydeus, routed by me, l^took himself to 

150 the ships.' Thus will he boast ; and then may the wide earth 
gape for me." 

And him then the Gerenean chief, Nestor, answered: "Oh! 
son of the warlike TTydeus, what hast thou said? For even if 
Hector shall call thee cowardly and impotent, still the Trojans 

15S and Dardans will not believe it, nor the wives of the brave 
shielded Trojans— those whose young husbands thou hast hurled 
in the dust." 

Thus ihen having spoken, he turned the solid-hoofed horses 
to flight, back to the rout* ; and at them the Trojans and Hector. 

160 with a great clamour, threw their fatal^ weapons. And the 
mighty-helmed Hector called aloud after him : 

*' Son of Tydeus, the noble* Danaans honoured thee beyond 
otiters with precedence, with meats, and full cups ; but now they 
will no longer honour thee^, for thou art no better than a woman. 

165 Begone, timid girl, for thou shalt never ascend our towers by my 
retreat^ nor carry off our women in thy ships ; I will first give 
thee thy fate." 

Thus he spake ; and Tydides debated, whether to turn his 
horses and tight against him. Thrice did he hesitate in his 

\70 mind and in nis soul, and thrice, too, did Jove, the counsellor, 
thunder from the Ida^an mountains, giving a sign to the Trojans 



* t. e. When Uio rest were in the disorder of flight. b Groan^Nroducing. 

^ t. e, men with fleet horses — the chieft. 

V WiU not hononr-'will dishonour— will treat with contempt > I retreating. 
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of victory by his aid* in fight. And Hector enconraged the 
Trojans, shouting loud : 

'* Trojans and Lycians, and close-fighting Dardans, be men, ' 
my friends, and remember your vigorous valour. For I know 175 
that the propitious son of Saturn grants* victory and great glory 
to me, and destruction to the Danaans. Fools, who have built 
these poor, worthless walls — ^these shall not check my might; 
and my horses will easily overleap the dug ditch. But wnen 
now I am at the hollow snips, then let there be some recollection 180 
of blazing fire*, that I may burn up the ships with fire, and 
slaughter the Argives themselves at the tdiips, smothered in 
the smoke." 

Thus saying, he exhorted his horses, and said: "Xanthus, 
and thou Podargus, and -3Ethon, and noble Larapus, now requite 185 
me for the very great care, with which, Andromache, the 
daughter of the brave EStion, save the sweet barley to you, 
mixing also wine for you to drink, when thirst bade you— even 
before me, who boast to be her vigorous husband. And pursue 
and hasten, that we may seize Nestor's shield, the feme of 190 
which reaches to heaven, that it is all gold, both its handles and 
itself; and likewise strip from the shoulders of Diomedes the 
curiously wrought corselet, which Vulcan toiled to make. Could 
we but seize both these^, I should hope that the Achaeans, this 196 
very night, would embark in their swift ships." 

Thus ho spake, boasting; and imperial Juno was indignant, 
and she turned^ in her throne, and made the huge Olympus 
tremble, and then addressed herself to Neptune, the mighty 200 
god: 

"O! strong earth-shaker, grieves not thy soul within thy 
bosom for the perishing Achaeans? For they bring thee many 
and agreeable gifts to Helice and ^gap — do thou then desire 
victory for them. For if we, as many as are patrons of the 205 
Danaans, should desire to repel the Trojans, and oppose the far- 
sounding Jove, sitting there alone upon Ida, he might fret, to no 
purpose?^ 

And king Neptune, greatly indignant, replied: "Juno, rash 
in speech, what words hast thou spoken! I would not myself 210 
desire that the rest of us should contend with Jove, the son of 
Saturn, for he is by far the most powerful" 

Such things thus spake they to one another. Meanwhile' the 

» Vk-toiy an auxiliary of battle — 1. 1, a ngn which betokened victory. See H. 
26. 1 Nodded — confirmed with a nod. 

> I. e. remember and let me have fire-brandi. ^ Nestor and Diomedea. 

« i. e. from imiwtieDce. • tw goae with Wvmv and a^f6pM. 
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space, which the iiichbelortgifig' to the rampart^ separated from 

215 the ships, was filled at the same time with horses and shielded 
men crowded together; for Hector, the son of Priam, equal to 
swift Mars, drove them thither, when Jove gave him glory. And 
now would he have consumed the good ships with blazing fire, 
had not imperial Juno put it into the heart of Agamemnon, him- 
self intent upon the object, forthwith to rouse up the Achaeans^ 

*i20 And he hastened to the tents and ships of the Acha?ans, holding 
in his strong hand a large purple flag^. And he stood upon the 
huge black ship of Ulysses, which was in the centre, that he 
might be heard® at botli extremities — both at the tent of the 

225 Telamonian Ajax, and at that of Achilles, who had drawn ashore 
their good ships at the flanks, trusting to their valour and the 
strength of their hands. And he cried with a loud voice, ex- 
claiming to the Danaans : 

" For shame, yc Argives, base cowards, gallant in appearance 
only ; what has become of the boasts — when we said we were 

230 the bravest — which once in Lemnos, vapouring, ye uttered, 
whilst eating much flesh of horned cattle, and drmking goblets 
crowned with wine, that ye would stand in battle, each against 
a hundred or two of the Trojans? But now we are not worth 

235 one Hector, who will soon burn our ships with blazing fire. O 
father Jove, whom of all-powerful kings, hast thou ever afflicted 
with such a calamity, or taken from him so great glory ? Never, 
I affirm, did I pass by thy splendid altars, in my many-benched 
ship, unhappily coming hither^ ; but upon all of them I burnt 

240 the fat and legs of oxen, expecting to destroy well-built Troy. 
Then, father Jove, accomplish this prayer at least for me ; suffer 
ourselves at all events to escape, and get away ; nor let the 
Achaeans be thus subdued by the Trojans. 

245 Thus he spake, and the father pitied him thus weeping, and 
consented that his people should be safe, and not perish. And 
forthwith he sent an eagle, the most perfect^ of birds, holding in 
his talons a fawn, the young of a swift deer. And he dropped 

250 the fawn by the splendid altar of Jove, where the Achaeans 
used to sacrifice to Jove, the source of all augury. 
And they; when they saw that the bird had come from Jove, 

> I. e. the space between the entrenchment and the ditch — a«o compoonds with 

7 1 . e* the troops which were at the ships and tents— between the sea and the 
rampart. ' i. e. to draw attention — he was going to harangae. 

* Speak so as to be heard, &c. ' ». e. in my nnlnckj expedition to this place. 

> t. e. with reference to angniy-^the most authentio-rwhat gare the sorest 
aqgmy. 
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rushed the more upon the Trojans, and renewed^ the combat 
Then no one of the Danaans, numerous as they were, could 
boast that he, before Tydides, had started his fleet horses, and 256 
driven them over the ditch*, and fought against* the enemy ; for 
he far the first slew an armed warrior of the Trojans, Agelaus, 
son of Phradmon. He was turning his horses for flight ; but 
whilst he was turning^, Diomedes fixed the spear into nis back 
between the shoulders, and it ran through his breast ; and he 
fell from his car, and his armour rattled on him. And after him 260 
came the two sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaus ; and 
after them the Ajaxes, men of resolute vigour^ ; and after them 
IdomeneuS) and the comrade of Idomeneus, Meriones, eaual to 
Mars, the slayer of men ; and after these Eurypylus, uie re- 
nowned son of Evaemon. And Teucer came, mntn, stretching 266 
his bent bow ; and he stood behind the shield of the Telamonian 
Ajax. There Ajax held his shield before him; and the hero 
{^Teucer) looking round, when, shooting, he had struck any one 
in the ranks — he [ilie wounded man) &llin^ there, lost his life, 270 
and he ( Teucer) returning again, like a child to its mother, — 
took shelter behind' Ajax ; and he covered him with his shining 
shield. 

There which of the Trojans first did the renowned Teucer 
slay? First Orsilochus, and Ormenus, and OphelesteS) and 276 
Dsstor, and Chromius, and godlike Lycophontes, and Hamapaon. 
son of Polyaemon, and Melanippus — all, one after the other, he 
stretched upon the bountiful earth. And the king of men, 
Agamemnon, was delighted, beholding him destroying the pha^ 
lanxes of the Trojans with his strong bow ; and advancing, he 
stood by him, and addressed him in this speech : 280 

" Telamonian Teucer, my dear friend', commander of men. 
thus strike if thou wouldst become an honour to the Danaans. 
and to thy father Telamon, who nourished thee when young 
and took care of thee in his own house, although a bastard; him 
even far away as heisyAo thou raise to glory. And I promise^ 8S5 
thee, and it shall be accomplished — ^if ever segis-beorinij Jove 
and Minerva grant me to sack the well-built town of ILum, — 
into thy hands, first after myself, will I put some noble prize — 
a tripod, or two horses with their car, or a dame to ascend the 290 
same bed with thee." 

And renowned Teucer, answering him, said: ''Most glorious 
Atrides, why urgest thou me, my self already eager ? For never, 

9 Wei« miDdfal of. « i. e. Udc to the plain— the field of battle. 

6 Cloee— hand to hand. * Bat to him turned round. 

7 Clothed— endowed with. •Wentonder. •Pearhead. 'Talithee. 
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as far as I am able', do I remit — and ever since we hare drzveo 

296 them back towards Ilium; do I take men off with my bow, sing- 
ling them out Eight lon^-pointed arrows have I shot, and they 
have aU stuck in the bodies of warlike youths; but that mad 
dog I cannot strike.'' 

900 He said; and another arrow from the string he shot right 
against Hector, and his soul was eager to strike him. And he 
missed him again; but the noble Gorgythion, a brave son of 
Priam, on the breast he struck with the arrow — him in wedlock 
his mother bore, a lady of iEIsymna, the beautiful Castianeira, 

305 like to the goddesses in form. And as a poppy hangs its head 
on one side, one in a garden weighed down with Us fruit, and 
vernal showers — so he dropped his head on one side, weighed 
down with the helmet And Teucer another arrow from the 

310 string shot right against Hector, and his soul desired to strike 
him; and then again also he missed, for Apollo turned it aside; 
but ArcheptolemuS) Hector's bold driver, whilst rushing on to 
battle, he struck upon the breast, near the pap. And he fell 
from the cai*, and back sprang the swift-footed horses ; and there 

316 his life and strength were relaxed^. And a sharp pang wrun? 
Hector's heart, for his driver ; but him he then left, although 
afflicted for his comrade; and bade his brother Cebriones, being 
near, take the reins of the horses; and he, having heard the 

330 bidding, did not refuse. But Hector himself leaped from the 

shining car to the ground, shouting horribly ) and he seized a 

stone m his hand, and went straight at Teucer, and his mind 

impelled him to throw it'*. 

Teucer, meanwhile, drew out a dire arrow from the quiver, 

326 and placed it upon the string ; and him, whilst drawing it back, 
the plumed Hector, upon the siioulder, where the collar-bone 
separates neck and breast, where it is most fatal — there, whilst 
taking aim at himself, with the rugged ston^, struck. And it 
broke the string, and benumbed his hand at the wrist; and he 

330 fell on his knees^ and the bow dropped from his hand. And 
Ajax was not unmindful of his fallen brother ; but runaing pro- 
tected him and covered him with his shield. Then his two cnosen 
comrades, Mecisteus, son of Echius, and the noble Alastor, raising 

336 him up, bore him to the hollow ships, deeply groanins. 

But again the Olympian roused up the courage ot the Tro-^ 



' Ai much power as there ii in me. 

'i. e, body and loul released — set looee from the bonda which held them t^ 
tether. ^ t. e. he put hie whole teal in it^ 

& Stood, &IUng or resting upon his knees* 
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Jans, and they drove back the Acha^ans straight to the deep 
ditch ; and Hector advanced among the foremost, raging in his 
might. And as when some dog, trusting in his swiilt feet^, seizes 
from {behind the haunch or hips of a wild boar or a lion, and 340 
watches him turning round, so Hector pursued the long-haired 
Achajans, ever killing the hindmost ; for they fled. And after 
they had crossed^ the palisades and ditch®, flying, and many were 
subdued by the hands of the Trojans, they stopt, abiding at the 345 
ships^ ; and encouraging each other, and lifting up their hands 
to all the gods, they prayed aloud each of them. And Hector 
drove his beautiful horses round on all sides, with the eyes of a 
(jiorgon, or of Mars, destroyer of men. 350 

And the white-armed goddess Juno beholdin;^ them, pitied 
them, and immediately spoke winged words to Minerva : 

" Oh ! child of a)gis-bearing Jove, shall we two no longer re- 
gard the perishing Danaans, although in the last extremity ? 
Fulfilling their evu destiny, they will perish by the violence of 
one man ; for Hector, son of Priam, ragis in a manner no longer 356 
to be resisted^ and has already done much mischief." 

And the blue-eyed goddess Minerva addressed her in return : 
*' Long since would he have lost his life and strength, slain on 
his native soil, by the hands of the Argives ; but my father rages 
with an evil mind, — cruel, always unjust, an obstructor of all 360 
my efforts. Nor docs he remember aught of those efforts^ by 
which I very often preserved his son, when exhausted by the 
labours of Eurystheus. For he {Hercules) used to weep* to- 
wards heaven ; and Jove sent me down from heaven to bring 365 
him aid. Therefore if I had known these things^ in m)^ resolute 
mind, when he sent him to strong-gated Hades, to bring away 
out of Erebus the dog of terrible Hades, he should not have es- 
caped over the deep streams of the Styx-water. And now he 
hates me, and accomplishes the counsels of Thetis, who em- 370 
braced his knees, and took him by the beard with her hand, 
intreating him to honour Achilles, the destroyer of cities. The 
time, however, will come^, when he will again call me his dear 

' I. e. making uk of his speed. 

7 By the roads which led to Uia gates — i. e. if there was more than one. See 
H. 340. s I. e. the ditch in which were the palisades. 

• As being on that side of the ditch— but strictly, between the ditch and the 
rampart i avsxroj; — irresistibly. 

ijroi xXoiStfxov — imperfect— eipressive of a habit or practice. Minerra says 
she helped him f^aXa coXXoxif— very often. 

3 s. e, his obetmction of her present views^ 

4 There will be howerer— tc. a time. 
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Minerva. Yoke now then thy solid-hoofed horses for us, whilst 

375 I, entering the mansion of a?gis-bearing Jove, put on my armour 
for the war, that I may see whether Priam's son. the plumed 
Hector, will be delighted, when we appear^ in the field* of bat- 
tle. Truly some^ of the Trojans with their fat and flesh will 

3S0 glut the dogs and birds, falling at the ships of the Achoians.'' 
Thus she spake ; nor did the white-armed goddess Juno re- 
fuse. Then Juno, the elder goddess, daughter of the mighty 
Saturn, departing; harnessed the golden-reined horses ; and Mi- 
nerva, daughter of CDgis-bearing Jove, upon the floor of her 

'1S5 father's mansioju threw off the beautiful variegated robe, that 
which she herself had made, and worked with her own hands: 
and putting on the tunic, with the weapons of cloud-collecting 
Jove, she armed herself for tearful battle. And into the flaming 

390 car she stept, and seized her spear, heavj^ large, and strong, 
with which she subdues the ranks of heroes, with whom she. 
the offspring of a powerful father, is angr}'. And Juno quickly 
urged on the horses wilh the lash ; and of their own accora 
grated' the gates of heaven, which the Hours kept, to whom 

395 are entrusted the mighty Heaven and Olympus, both to remove 
the dark cloud, and to replace it. Then, through these they 
drove the flogged horses. 

And when Jove, the father, from Ida beheld them, he was 
greatly enraged, and dispatched the golden-winged Iris with a 
message^: — "Go, swift Iris, turn them back, nor allow them to 

400 go on ; for not well^ shall we meet in battle. For thus I say. 
and it shall be accomplished : I will lame their swift horses for 
them, in* the car, and cast themselves from its seat, and dash the 
car itself in pieces; nor for ten revolving^ years will they be 

405 cured of the wounds which the thunderbolt will inflict^ that 
Minerva may know when she fights with her father^. With 
Juno I do not so much find fault, nor am I so angry with her. 
because she is ever wont to interfere with my designs." 

Thus he spake, and Iris, swift as the storm, hastened to dc- 

410 liver the message; and went from the Idecan mountains to loft}- 
Olympus ; and meeting them in the first gates^ of the many- 

ft vpo^av&Kfcu^nom. abiolute, where, in a more arti6cial construction, a dative 
would be employed, 
c ^69upa(--itricUy, Uie place between two armies preparing for conflict. 
7 rtS Tfucjv — some one of; but the phrase always invoUea plurality. 
* t. e, flew open. * Announcing. ^ t. e. for them. 

> Under— I. e. the yoke and pole of the car. 

3 Or revolved — i. e, complete yean. < Hit — as a mark. 

<^ t. e. that she is not his equal. * t. e. close to the gates. 
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valed Olympus, she stopped them, and delivered to them the 
command of Jove : 

" Whither hasten ye ? Why rage so your hearts in your bo- 
soms? The son of Saturn forbicb^ you to assist the Argives; 
for thus threatens the son of Saturn — and' he will accomplish 415 
it — ^to.lame your swift horses for you beneath the chariot, and 
to cast yourselves from the seat, and to dash the car into pieces; 
uor for ten revolving years will ye be cured of the wounds 
which the thunderbolt will inflict; that thou, Minerva, mayst 420 
know when thou contendest with thy father. For Juno he does 
not so much blame, nor is he so angry with her, because she is 
ever wont to interfere with his designs. But thou, most inso- 
lent, and audacious dog^ wili suffer for it, if thou shalt reaUy 
dare to raise thy huffe spear against Jove.'' 425 

Thus having spoKen, the swift-footed Iris departed; And 
Juno addressed this speech to Minerva : 

" Alas ! child of aegis-bearing Jove, I will no longer suffer us 
two to fight against Jove, lor the sake of mortals. Of them let 
one perish, and another live, as each may chance ; and let him, 
prosecuting his own views, adjudge to the Trojans and Danaans, 49(^ 
as it seems good to him^" 

Thus having spoken she turned back the solid-*hoofed horses. 
And the Hours loosed their beautiful horses for them, and fast- 
ened them up in their ambrosial staUs, and sent the chariot to- 
wards the shining walls. And they {Juno and Minerva) them- 435 
selves sat down upon their golden thrones, mixed with the other 
gods, vexed at heart. 

And father Jove drove his fair-wheeled chariot and horses 
from Ida to Olympus, and came to the seats of the gods. And 
the illustrious earth-shaker' loosed his horses for him, and put 44() 
the car in its place', spreading it over with linen. And the far- 
sounding Jove himself sat down upon his golden throne^ and 
mighty Olympus was shaken beneath his feet. But Minerva 
and Juno sat alone, apart from Jove, and neither spoke to him, 445 
nor asked a question ; and he knew in his mind the reason, and 
said: 

7 Soffen not ' €1^6^ is used in a eoneluHve sense, as ofimi. 

* Helen, speaking of herself as the source of many evils and miseries, uses the 
game word, vi 844. Iris addresies Minerva sorely, though Heyne lefen the 
words to Juno. 

1 Let him decide, for the Trojans and Acheans, the things which he is planning 
in his mind. ' Neptune. 

3 OfAjScJixoitfi — for avflc ^ujjboi^ BcjjMff means not only an altar, hot my 
raised placed upon which things were laid. 
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" Why are yc thus grieved, Minerva and Juno? You have 
not laboured long at least in glorious fight, slaughtering the 
Trojans, — against whom ye have conceived a cruel hatred? 

ioQ Not at all — such is my strength and hands invincible — should 
they have turned me, as many gods as are in Olympus. Fear, 
however, seized the fair limbs of both of you before ye beheld 
the battle, or the sad deeds of war. For thus I tell you,*and it 

155 would have been accomplished— not in your car should vou, 
struck with the thunderlK)lt, have returned to Olympus, wnere 
is the seat of the immortals.^' 

Thus he spake, and Minerva and Juno murmured, who were 
sitting near each other, and planning evils against the Trojans. 
Minerva indeed was silent, nor said any thing, alUumgh enraged 

460 with father Jove, and fierce resentment possessed her : but Juno 
restrained not her indignation within her breast, but said : 

"Imperious son of Saturn, what speech hast thou uttered? 
Well indeed do we also know that thy strength is indomitable; 
yet still are grieved for the warlike Danaans, who will now 

165 perish, fulfilling their evil destiny. But, however, we will ab- 
stain from war, if thou commandest ; and will ojily to the Argives 
suggest counsel, which may be useful, that they may not all 
perish, because thou art angry*." - 

And her the cloud-collecting Jove answering said : " In the 

'170 morning, still more, shalt thou behold, if thou wilt, fair and noble* 
Juno, the almighty son of Saturn destroying much of the army 
of the Argive warriors; for the gallant Hector shall not cease 
from battle, before the swift-footed son of Peleus be roused at 

175 the ships, on that day when they shall fight at their stem^ 
within a very narrow compass*, for Patroclus slain. For thus is 
it decreed by fate : and thee, though angry, I regard not, not 
even if thou shouldst go^ to the uttermost boundaries of the 
earth and sea, where lapetus and Saturn, sitting, enjoy neither 

^SQ the beams of the rising sun, nor the winds, for deep Tartarus 

is on all sides. Not if thither, roaming, thou shouldst go, do I 

heed thee, though enraged ; for nothing is more impudent than 

thou." 

Thus he spake, and the white-armed Juno answered not. 

iS5 And the splendid light of the sun sunk in the ocean, dragging 
black night over the fruitful earth. On the unwilling Trojans 
set the sun^ ; but to the Acha^ans, welcome, most desired^ came 
blade night on. 

* Thou being angry. 

•^OGMTi^y ^rorvMX. 6 The narrowest strait 

^f . r. to stir up a new rebellion against Jove. • Light 
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And again the illustrious Hector called a council of the Tro- 
janSy leamng them, apart from the ships^, hy the eddying river^ 49(1 
into an open space, where the ground appeared clear of dead. 
And alighting from their horses^ on the ground, they listened 
to the speech, which Hector, beloved of Jove, uttered. And in 
his hand he held a spear eleven cubits long ; and before him 
shone the brazen point of the spear, and a golden ring ran 495 
round it. licaning upon this, he made a speech to the Trojans : 

" Hear me, Trojans, Dardans, and allies. I did now hope that, 
destroying the ships and all the Achasans, I should return back 
to windy Troy ; but darkness has first* come on, which mainly 600 
now has saved the Argives, and their ships on the shore of the 
sea. Let us now, however, yield to black night, and get our 
supper ; and loose ye your beautiful horses from the cars, and 
throw their food beside them. Bring also, with speed, from the 605 
city, oxen and fat sheep, procure good wine, and bread from 
your houses, and collect plenty of wood^ that all night, until the 
dawn of morn^, we may burn many fires, and the blaze may 
reach to heaven; lest the long-haired Acha^ans, even in the 
night, endeavour to fly over the broad backs of the sea. Let 610 
them not, without trouble at least, go quietly on board their 
ships ; but let us take care that some of them may dress their 
wounds, even at home, struck with an arrow, or sharp spear, 
whilst springing into their ships — so that others may be afraid to 515 
wage tearful war with the Trojans, tamers of horses. And let 
heralds, beloved of Jove, announce through the city, that the 
boys at the age of puberty, and hoary-templed old men, keep 
guard' in the citv upon the heaven-built towers ; and let the 
young^ women also light a great fire, each in their otmi halls ; 630 
and let there be a sure watdi, lest troops enter the city whilst 
the army is absents Thus let it be, brave Trojans, as I advise. 
Let the orders, which are useful for the present, be thus given; 
and other orders in the morning I will give in the midst of the 626 
Trojan chiefs'. I hope — ^praying to Jove and the other gods — 
to drive hence the fate-led dogs, whom the destinies bring in 
their dark ships. Let us, however, take care of ourselves 
during the night ; and in the morning, with the dawn, girt in 630 

^t. tf. from the ditch and rampart— which protected the ships. > Cars. 

3 1, e. too soon. > Mach wood. ^ Mom-bom Aurora. 

* Place themaelve»— «. e. for the purpose of keeping guard. 

• ^rikursgat. 7 The people being absent 

B Let the speech, which is now useful— be thus said— that (the qteech) of the 
morning, I will speak, dec t. e. This is enough for the present— in the morning 
I will speak further^ when I hope, dec 
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arms, we will rouse up fierce battle at the hollow ships. 1 will 
know whether Diomedes, the bold son of Tydcus, will drive 
back me from the ships to the wall ; or whether I, having sub* 
dued him with my spear, shall bear oflF his bloody spoils. To- 

535 morrow will make his valour quite manifest, if he await my 
spear coming upon him : and I tnink that by sunrise to-morrow" 
he will lie wounded among the first, and many comrades round 
him. Would that I were as surely immortsiJ, and as exempt 
from old age all my days, and honoured as Minerva is honoured. 

540 and Apollo, as now the coming day brings evil upon the Argives.' ' 

So Hector spake, and the Trojans shouted in approbaiimu 

And they loosed their sweating horses from the yoke, and fastened 

them by the reins, each beside his ojvn car. And they brought 

545 in haste from the city oxen and fat sheep, and procured good 
wine and bread from their houses, and besides gathered much 
wood. And the winds bore the odour from the plain up to 
heaven. 

And they, greatly elated, sat all night on the field of battle' ; 

550 and many fires burned by them. And as when in heaven the 
beauteous stars appear round the bright moon, when the air is 
breathless, and all the hills and lofty summits and forests are 
visible ; and in the skv the boundless ether opens^ and all the 

555 stars are seen, and the shepherd is delighted in his soul ; so 
numerous, between the ships and the streams of Xanthus, ap- 
peared the fires of the Trojans, burning in front of Ilium. A 
thousand fires burned upon the plain, and beside each sat fifty 

560 in the light of the blazing fire. And the horses, eating white 
barley and oats, standing beside their cars, awaited the fair^* 
throned Aurora^. 

' The sun rifling to-morrow. 

1 The bridge of war^-the space strictly between the two armies drawn Dp in 
battle array* ' Bursts or breaks. ' Morning. 
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By advice of Nestor, Agamemnon sends Ulysses, Phoenix and Ajaz, to the tent 
of Achilles with proposals of reconciliation. They execute their commission, 
but without effect. Phccnix remains with Achilles ; Ulysses and Ajax return. 

Thus the Trojans kept their watches; but Flight* divine, 
the companion of chill Fear, possessed the Acho^ans; and all the 
chiefs were afflicted with intolerable grief. And as two winds, 
Boreas and Zephyrus, which' both blow from Thrace, rouse the 5 
lishy deep, coming suddenly upon it ; and the black waves swell 
together, and dash much sea-weed out of the sea ; thus was the 
soul of the Achaeans distracted within their bosoms. 

Then Atrides, struck to the heart with much sorrow, went 
about giving orders to the loud-tongued^ heralds, to invite each 10 
man* by name* to a council, but not to call aloud : and he him- 
self laboured among the nearest^ And they sat in council, 
p[rieved, and Agamemnon arose, shedding tears, like a black 
fountain^, which pours its dark water from a lofty rock. Thus 15 
he, sighing deeply, addressed the Argives® : 

I ^G(i'gS(Sit[, The word is applied to any very high or extraordinary degree of 
the thing it qualifies — a strong or strange desire of flight seized the frightened 
Achsans. ^ ''w «•£ — precisely equivalent to i ^a. 

' A standing epithet for heralds— occurring veiy unluckily on the present occa- 
Mon. 

4 i, e, of the chiefs — for a council is to be held — ^not a general assembly of the 
III my. ^ Or rather, by speaking to each of them individually. 

> The first — i, e, the chiefs who were nearest Agamemnon himself summoned 
them to coundL 

^ Of black water — a £requent epithet for water, dear and deep. 

• AddieiNd words to the Argiiee. 
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" My friends, leaders and counsellors of the ArgiveS; Jupiter, 
the son of Saturn, has entangled me in a very grievous calamitr 

20 —cruel, who once promised me, and confirmed that promise with 
a nod^ that I, having destroyed the well-built Ilium should re- 
turn home. But now he has planned a sad deception, and orders 
me inglorious to repair to Argos, when I have lost many troops. 
Thus seems it to be agreeable to almighty Jove, who has already 

25 overthrown the heights of many cities, and will still overthrow 
more, for his power is greatest'. Come, then, let us all obey as 
I advise ; let us fly with the ships to our dear native land ; for 
we shall never take widp-streeted Trojr.^' 

Thus he spake, and they were all silent ; quiet in silence ; 

30 and lon^ duinb were the saddened sons of the Achaeans: but at 
length tne gallant Diomedes spake : 

" Son of Atreus, first* I will defend myself against thy recent 

attack, as far, O King, as is proper, in the council ; and be not 

^ thou at all offended. In the presence of the Danaans didst thou 

35 first disparage my courage, by saying, that I was unwarlike, and 
feeble ; and all this, both the young and old of the Argives know. 
To thee, however, has the son of wily Saturn given diversely 
— in the sceptre he has given thee to be honoured above all ; 

40 but valour he has not given ; though bravery is greatest^. Sir, 

dost thou then really believe that the sons of the Achseans are 

unwarlike and destitute of courage, as thou say est? Then if 

thy spirit impels thee to return, go — the way lies open to thee, 

^ and close to the sea stand thy ships, which followed thee from 

4^ Mycene very many. But the other long-haired Acha?ans will 
remain till we overthrow Troy ; and if they also choose^ let them 
fly with the ships to their loved native land ; and we two, I and 
Sthenelus, will fight, until we find an end of Troy ; for with a 
god we came*." 

50 Thus he spake ; and all the sons of the Achaeans shouted, ad- 
miring the speech of Diomedes, tamer of horses. And the 
chief, Nestor, rising, addressed them : 

" Son of Tydeus, above all oifiers art thou brave in battle, 

55 and in council best, among all thine equals. No one of all the 
Achaeans* will blame thy speech, nor speak against it ; but thou 
hast not gone to the end of the mattcr^ Thou art very young, 



* And nodded. i The mme speech, up to this word, occurs B. 111-^1 18. 
< Literally — fight with jou, unworthily addressing me. ' Best gift 

^ f. e, under the auspices of the gods. ^ As many Greeks as are. 

• Thou hast not come to the end of words (or thoughts) — i. e. you have not 
•aid all that ought to he said— or, you have not come to the ultimate object of 
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and mightest be even my youngest son ; but wisely thou ad- 
dressest kings of the Argives, for thou hast spoken with pro- 60 
priety. Come, then, I, who can boast of being older than thpu, 
will speak out, and ^o through the whole matter^ ; nor will any 
one, not even the king Agamemnon, treat my speech with con- 
tempt. Tribeless, lawless, homeless", is he, who delights in 
horrid, intestine war. Let us now then obey black night, and 65 
^et our suppers ; and let the guards be stationed each along the 
dug ditch, outside the rampart^. These orders I give to the 
youths : but next, Atrides, begin thou, for thou art supreme. 
Give a feast to the elders; it becomes thee, and is by no means 70 
improper. Thy tents are full of wine, which the ships of the 
Achaeans daily bring over the wide sea from Thrace. With 
thee is every accommodation^ and thou commandest many. 
Then, when many are assembled, thou wilt be advised by him 
who offers the best advice; for there is need greatly to all the 
AchaE?ans of good and prudent counsel, since the enemies are 75 
burning many fires near the ships : and who can rejoice at that ? 
For this night will either destroy, or preserve the army*." 

Thus he spake ; and they heard him attentively, and were 
persuaded. And the guards rushed forth with their arms, 80 
namelt/y Thrasymedes', son of Nestor, shepherd of the people, 
and Ascalaphus and Ialmenus^ sons of Mars, and Meriones, and 
Aphareus, and Dcipyrus, and the son of Creion, the noble Ly- 
comedes. Seven commanders were there of the guards, and 85 
an hundred youths marched along with each, having long spears 
in their hands. And proceeding to t/ie space between the ditch 
and the wall, they sat down, and there kindled a fire, and pre- 
pared each his supper. 

But Atrides conducted the assembled elders of the Achaeans 
to his tent, and placed before them a refreshing feast ; and they 90 
stretched forth their hands to the prepared victuals, which lay 
before them. And when they had removed the desire of eating 
and drinking, the aged Nestor, whose advice had before also ap- 
peared best, first of all, began to imfold his plan*. He harangued 95 
them with prudence, and said: 

speech-— something practical. Though you adyise us to prowcutc the war, you 
do not point out the means. 

' Will do that which you have omitted. 

* Fit for none of the relations of civilized life. 

* i, e, between the ditch and rampart Compare line 87 below. 

> Or rather, perhaps, you have abundance of provision-^and numerous attendants. 

s t. e. on the counsels of this ni^t will depend the fate of the army. 

s Those about Thiasymedes, Jcc « B. 612. ^ To weave a counsel* 
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*• Atrides, most glorious, king of men, Agamemnon, with thee 
shall I finish, and with thee shall I begin ; for thou art king of 
many nations, and in thy hands has Jove placed both the sceptre 
an& the laws, that thou mightest consult for them. Therefore 

100 it behoves thee above all others both to deliver an opinion, and 
to hear one ; and also to carry into effect the advice of another, 
when his spirit prompts him to say what is useful^ ; for it will 
depend upon thec^ what shall finally rule®. And therefore I 
will speak as appears to me to be best. For no other person 

105 will devise a better device than that which I devise, both before 
and even now again — from the time when thou, O nobly-born, 
didst go and take away the maiden Briseis from the tent of the 
enraged Achilles— by no means according to my mind; for very 

110 much did I dissuade ihee. But, yielding to thy haughty pas- 
sions, the bravest hero, whom the immortals ever honoured, thou 
didst insult ; for thou hast taken away his prize, and boldest it 
Let us, however, again consider how wo may reconcile him — 
gratifying him with soothing gifts and gentle words.'' 

And the king of men, Agamemnon, in reply addressed him : 

115 "Thou hast uttered no falsehood, old man, with respect to my 
fault. I have erred, nor do I myself deny it. The man is in- 
deed worth many troops, — he whom Jove loves in his heart, 
as he has honoured this, and subdued the people of Achasans. 

130 But as I have erred, yielding to my destructive rage, I desire to 
appease him again, and to give him invaluable presents. And 
before you all I will enumerate the noble gifts : seven tripods, 
which have not touched the lire^, and ten talents of gold, and 
twenty bright kettles, and twelve strong steeds, victorious in 
the race, which have borne off prizes by their speeds The 

125 man would not be poor, nor unpossessed of precious gold, with 
whom there were as many prizes as these solid-hoofed horses 
have brought in to me. I will likewise give seven women, 
skilful in superior works — Lesbians, whom, when he himself 
took the well-inhabited Lesbos, 1 selected, and who excel wo- 

130 man-kind* in beauty. These will I give him, and with them 
shall be the daughter of Briseus, whom I took from him ; and I 
will add a great oath, that I never ascended her bed. nor em- 
braced her, as is the custom of mortals— of men and women. 

135 All these shall be his forthwith ; and if the gods hereafter grant 
us to sack the vast city of Priam, let him fill his ships with 

6 For good. ' I. e, nothing can be done without thy sanction. 

* t. e, ahall prcvai], or be determined upon. 

9 Firelen — ^perhaps not destined for the fire — ^but for nobler, or ornamental 
purpoaefl. ^ With their feet ' The racea of women. 
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abundance of gold and brass, coming whep wo Acha>ans divide 
the spoil. And let himself choose twenty Trojan women, who, 
next to Argive Helen, may be the fairest. And if we shall 140 
reach Achasan Argos, the richest of lands', ho shall be my son- 
in-law ; and I will honour him equally with Orestes, who, my 
only son, is brought up in much luxury*. For I have three 
daughters in my well-built palace, Chrysothemis, and Laodice, 146 
and Iphianassa — of these the beloved one, which he pleases, let 
him take, unbou^ht*, to the house of Peleus ; and 1 will give 
very many nuptial gifts, so many as no man ever yet gave his 
daughter. I will besides give him seven well-inhabited cities, 150 
Cardamyle and Enope, and grassy Hira, and the glorious PhereB, 
and Anthcia with deep pastures, and the fair ^peia, and the 
vine-bearing Pedasus — and all near the sea, situated close to 
sandy Pylus. And in all them dwell men abounding in flocks 
and rich in cattle, who will honour him, like a god, with gifts, 156 
and subject to his rule^, pay him rich tributes. These things 
will I do for him, should he cease from his anger. Let him be 
prevailed upon. Pluto inJeed is implacable and inexorable; 
and on that account is he with men the most hateful of all the 160 
gods. Let him likewise submit to me, because I am a greater 
icing, and because I am^ older than Ac." 

Him then the Gcrcnian chief, Nestor answered: "Son of 
Atreus, most glorious, king of men, Agamemnon, thou dost offer 
gifts by no means despicable to king Achilles. Come then, let 
us urge chosen men, who may go with all speed to the tent of 166 
Achilles, son of Peleus. And come, if t/iou wilt, these I will 
select, and let them obey. First of all, let Phoenix, beloved of 
Jove, be the leader, and next the mighty Ajax and noble Ulysses : 
and of the heralds, let Hodius and Eurybates accompany them. 170 
Now bring water for our hands, and command silence^ that we 
may pray to Jove, the son of Saturn, that he may have pity on 
usV 

Thus he spake and gave advice^ agreeable to all. Forthwith 
heralds poured water upon their hands, and the attendants 
crowned the bowls with wine^; and then handed the wine to ^75 
all, from right to left, in cups. And when they had poured out 

3 The udder of arable land, or Uie fruitful source of arable produce. 

4 Or in the midst of abundance. 

5 In the heroic timc.«, the suitor bought his bride — Uic tables are now turned, 
and the lady buys her liusband. ® Under his sceptre. 

7 Boast to be — but boast is almost always too strong a term for Su^offcai. 
* And order to keep a good roice. 

9 I. e. and bend the obstinacy of Achilles. i Spake a word. * With drink. 

11 
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libations and drunk as much as appetite required^ the j departed 
from the tent of Agamemnon, son of Atreua. And them {the 

180 depuiaiion) the Gerenian chief, Nestor, enjoined much, turning 
his eyes upon each, but particularly on Ulysses, that they should 
strive to persuade the illustrious son of Peleus. 

And they went alon;^ the shore of the loud sounding sea, 
offering very many petitions to the earth shaker, to the com- 
passer of earth, that, they might persuade with ease the high 

185 spirit of ^acides. And they came to the tents and ships of the 
Myrmidons; and found him delighting his soul with his sweet 
lyre, — beautiful, curiously wrought, and the neck'* of it was 
silver. This he had taken among the spoils, when he destroyed 

190 Eetion's city ; with this he was amusing himself and singing the 
glories of heroes. And Patroclus sat opposite to him in silence, 
alone, attentive to JEacides, till he should cease singing^ And 
they went onward, and the noble Ulysses led the wap, and stood 
before him ; and Achilles, surprised, leaped up, with his lyre, 
quitting the seat where he had been sitting. And in like man- 

196 ner Patroclus, when he beheld the heroes, arose ; and the swift- 
footed Achilles receiving them, thits addressed them : 

" Welcome, whether ye come as friends, or whether there be 
some great necessity— ye are the dearest of the Achaeans to me, 
though much enraged." 

Thus having spoken, the noble Achilles led them forward, 

200 and seated them upon couches and scarlet carpets ; and imme- 
diately said to Patroclus, who was near : " Set a larger bowl, son 
of Menoetius, and mix more generous wine, and make ready a 
cup for each, for men most dear to me are vow beneath my roof." 

205 Thus he spake ; and Patroclus obeyed his loved comrade. 
And he {Achilles) placed within the radfiance of the fire^ a lar^e 
block^, and laid upon it the fore-quarters of a sheep and a lat 
goat, and the hind quarters of a fed-hog, very lat. And Auto- 
medon held them for him ; and the noble Achilles cut them 
up; and divided them well into small pieces, and transfixed 

210 them with spits ; and Menoetiades, a hero resembling a god, 
lighted up the large fire. And when the fire had burned down, 
and the flame grown languid, strewing the embers, he stretched 
the spits over them, and sprinkled the joints with sacred salt, 
lifting them upon the racks. And when he had roasted them, 
^5 and put^ them upon dishes, Patroclus taking bread, placed it upon 

' The mind impelled. ^ Or handle. ^ i. e, whilst, or as long as he Mng. 

* I . e, near the blaze of the fire-— for the sake of the light probably. 

7 Or a table of some kind for the purpose. 

' Poured — >'. e, took them from the spits and laid them on a table. 
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the table in handsome trenchers ; but Achilles distributed the 
meat And he himself sat opposite to the noble Ulysses, against 
the other wall, and charged Patroclus, his comrade, to sacrifice 
to the gods; and he cast morsels into the fire^ And they 220 
stretched forth their hands to the prepared food, which lay be- 
fore them. And when thev had taken away the desire of 
eating and drinking, Ajax nodded to Phoenix ; and noble Ulysses 
observed, and having filled his goblet with wine, pledged 
Achilles : 

" Your health, Achilles. Not in want of a full feast are we, 225 
either in the tent of Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, or here also 
now ; for we have abundance of dainties^ to eat ; but the works 
of the pleasant feast are not our present care. For, noble 
Achilles, seeing a great disaster, we greatly dread it ; for it is 
doubtful*, whether we shall save or lose our well benched ships, 230 
unless thou shall put on thy mi^ht. For near the ships and 
rampart their posts have the bold Trojans fixed, and allies, sum- 
moned from afar, kindling numerous fires in their army ; and 
they affirm, they shall no longer be prevented from attacking 
the black ships^. And for them Jove, the son of Saturn, ex- 236 
hibiting propitious signs, darts his lightning; and Hector, 
exulting in his valour, rages terribly, tiusting in Jove, nor 
reverences at all either men or gods, for great fury has entered 
into him. He prays that the divine morn would speedily come. 240 
For he threatens to cut oflF the prows of the ships, and burn the 
ships themselves with destructive fire, and slaughter the Achas- 
ans beside them, smothered in the smoke. These things do I 

freatly fear in my mind, lest the gods fulfil his threats, and it 246 
e destined for us to perish in Troy, far from fertile* Argos. 
Rise' then, if thou ever intendest, although late, to rescue the 
sons of the Achaans harassed by the conflict of the Trojans. To 
thyself it will hereafter be cause of sorrow, nor it is possible to 
find a remedy for an evil done* ; therefore reflect well before 260 
hand, how thou mayest repel the evil day from the Danaans. O 
my friend, thy father Peleus charged thee, on that day when he 
sent thee from Phthia to Agamemnon, ' My son, Minerva and 
Juno will bestow victory, if they choose ; but restrain thou the 
haughty spirit within thy breast, for gentleness is preferable ; 266 



* As an offering to the gods. 

1 There are with ns many refreshing things— uiTigorating— wholesome. 

s In doubt. 

3 And say that they cannot be resisted, bat will charge apon the black ships. 

« Horse-feeding. ^ Bat ap. * >• e. there is no undoing it 
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and abstain from contention, the origin of ills, that both young 
and old of the Argives may honour thee the more." 

" Thus did the old man enjoin thee ; but thou art forgetful. 

260 Yet even now desist, and lay aside thy bitter resentment. And 
Agamemnon will give gifts worthy of thee^, shouldst thou cease 
from thine indignation. If then thou wilt, listen to me, and I 
will repeat to thee how many presents in his taints Agamemnon 
hath promised thee : seven tripods, which have not touched the 

265 fire, and ten talents of gold, and twenty bright kettles, and 
twelve strong steeds, victorious in the race, which have borne 
oflF prizes by their speed. The man would not be poor, nor un- 
possessed 01 precious gold, who should have as many prizes, as 
the horses of Agamemnon have borne off by their speed. And 

270 he will give seven women, skilful in superior works— Lesbians, 
whom, when thou didst thyself take the well-inhabited Lesbos, 
he selected, and who then excelled all woman-kind in beauty. 
These will he give thee, and with them will be the daughter of 
Briscus, whom he then took away; and he will swear a mighty 

275 oath, that he never ascended her bed, nor embraced her, as is 
the custom, O king, both of men and women. All these shall 
be thine forthwith ; and if the gods hereafter grant us to sack 
the vast citv of Priam, he says, that thou mayst fill 4hy ships 

280 with abundance of gold and brass; coming, when we Achwans 
divide the spoil ; and that thou mayst also choose twenty Trojan 
women, who next to Argive Helen, are the fairest. And if ever 
we reach Achiean Argos, the richest of lands, thou shalt become 
his son-in-law, and ho will honour thee equally with Orestes, his 

285 only s(Yn, who is brought up in much splendour. For he has 
three daughters in his well-constructed palace, Chrysothemis, 
Laodice, and Iphianassa — of these, he says, thou shall conduct 
the beloved one, whichever thou wilt choose, unbought, to the 

290 house of Peleus ;. and he will give very many nuptial presents, 
so many as no man ever yet gave his daughter. He will besides 
give thee seven well-inhabited cities, Cardamyle, and Enope, 
and grassy Hira, and the glorious Phera?, and Antheia with deep 

% ^ pastures, and the fair Jipeia, and the viny Pedasus ; and all 

295 near the sea, situated close to the sandy Pylus. And in them 
dweU men abounding in flocks and rich in cattle, who will 
honour thee, like a god, with gifts, and, subject to thy rule, pay 
thee rich tributes. These things will he do for thee, shouldest 

■WO thou cease from thine anger. But if the son of Atreus himself 
and his gifts be more hateful to thee in thine heart ; still have 
pity upon all the other Achaeans, harassed throughout the army, 



' Girei to thee, ceasing from^anger, wrartby gifts. 
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who will honour thee as a god ; foi surely thou wilt obtain very 
great glory among them. And now mightest thou slay Hector, 
— since he has come very near thee, with a destructive fury, — 
for he declares that no one is equal to him of the Danaans, 305 
whom the ships have conveyed hither®. 

And him, answering, the swift-footed Achilles addressed: 
" Most noble son of Laertes, Ulysses ever ready, it behooves me 
to speak my sentiments frankly — as 1 think, and as it shall be 310 
done — that ye may not, sitting beside me, trouble me one after 
another. For hateful to me as the gates of Hades is he, who 
conceals one thing in his mind, and utters another. And I will 
speak as it shall also be done— ^me then neither Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, I think, nor the rest of the Danaans, will per- 316 
suade^, since there are no thanks here for fighting eternally 
with hostile men. Equal is the share of him who abides in his 
tent, and of him who fights much ; and in equal honour is the 
coward and the brave. The man who does nothing, and he who 320 
does much dies alike ; nor have I more than others, because I 
suffer sorrows in my soul, in ever exposing my life in combat- 
ing^ And as a bird brings food to her unfledged young when 
she finds it, although it fares ill with herself; so also have I 
spent many sleepless nights, and gone through bloody days in 325 
combat, fighting with heroes for the sake of their wives*. 
Twelve cities have 1 stript of their men with my ships, and on 
foot, I say, eleven in fertile Troy^. From all these have 1 car- 
ried oiF many and precious treasures, and bringing them, have 330 
given all to Agamemnon, the son of Atreus ; and he remaining 
behind at the swift ships, receiving them, distributed a few, and 
retained many, and gave other prizes to the chiefs and kings. 
To them they remained undisturbed ; and from me alone of the 
Achffians has he taken mine away, and keeps my sweet mistress 335 
—let him, with her indulging, enjoy himself^. But why need 
the Argives wage war with the Trojans? Or for what did 
Atrides, assembling an army, lead it hither? Was it not on ac- 
count of the fair-haired Helen ? What, do the sons of Atreus 34U 
alone of men* love their wives? No; for every good and 
rational man loves, and takes care of his own spouse ; so I also 
loved her from my soul, though a captive in war**. And now 

* t. e, as Achilles no longer mingled in the battle. * »'. e. to fight agatn. 

' I. f, on account of my greater toils and dangers. 

2 CcpSTSgauDU — ^for their ^ves— meaning specifically, the wife of Menelaus. 

3 In different parts of the country, of which Troy was the capital. 
« Threateningly— as if he added— but it shall be his destruction. 

5 iLSgo9Ujy. A. 250. * Though acquired by the spear. 
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since he hath snatched my prize from my hands, and cheated 

345 me, let him not tempt me, who know him so well^, for he will 
not persuade me. But, Ulysses, let him contrive with thee, and 
the other kings, how to repel hostile fire from the ships. Truly 
he has accomplished many labours without me. He has eyen 
built a rampart; and dug a ditch broad and large beside it ; and 

350 fixed in it pali^es: but not even thus can he control the might 
of Hector the slayer of men. For whilst I fought amongst the 
Acheeans, Hector chose not to rouse the battle at a distance from 
the town, but came as far only as the Scsean gates and the beech 

355 tree. There once he awaited me alone, and with difficulty es- 
caped my onset And now since I choose not to combat with 
the noble Hector — to-morrow, when I have sacrificed to Jove 
and all the gods, and, well-lading my vessels, I have dragged 
them down to the sea — thou shalt behold, if thou wilt, and if 

360 such things be a care to thee, very early in the morn, sailing 
upon the fishy Hellespont, my ships, and m them men eager for 
rowing. And if glorious Neptune grant but a prosperous voy- 
age, on the third day I shall reach fertile Phthia. And I have 
there very many possessions, which I left, coming unauspiciously 

365 hither. And the rest of the ^old and ruddy brass, and charming* 
women, and bright iron, which have fallen to my lot, I shall 
carry hence ; but the reward which he gave, king Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, has himself taken insultingly" back from me. To 

370 him report all, as I charge you, publicly, that other Achasans 
also may be indignant, if he, ever clothed in impudence, still 
hopes to cheat any of the Danaans; nor he dare, audacious 
though he be, to look in my face^ I will neither join counsel 

375 nor deed with him ; for he has already cheated and wronged me, 
nor shall he a^n delude me with words. For once is enough 
for him', and let him go quietly^ to Hades, for provident Jove 
has well deprived him of his senses. Detestable are his giflf 
to me, and himself I honour not the value of a hair. Not if he 

380 gave me ten and twenty times as much as now is his, or ever 
hereafter may be^ ; nor as many treasures as go to Orchomenos, 
or to Egyptian Thebes, where the most numerous are laid up in 
mansions, and whose gates are a hundred, and from each go out 

' Well knowing. 

* Well as to zones— apparenUy, used, deficately, for beautifni or sweUing boMiiis« 

* Being insolent 

1 Nor let him dare, though dog-like, to lock upon the countenance to me. 

* t. e, to ill-treat me, and escape with imponity. 

3 1, e. for me— I have nothing more to do with him. 

4 Both them and othen, from whatever quarter they come. 
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two hundred men with horses and cars. Nor if he were to give 3S5 
me as many as are the sand and the dust, — not even thus ^aU 
Aeamemnon again bend my spirit, until he indemnify me for 
all his bitter insults. Nor will I wed the daughter of Agamem- 
non, son of Atreus, not if she rival in beauty the golden Venus^ 
or be equal in accomplishments to the blue-^yed Minerva, not 390 
even thus will I wed her. But let him select another of the 
Achaeans, who may suit him, and who is a greater king for if 
the gods preserve me, and I reach home, then will Peleus him- 
self doubtless bestow upon me a lady in marriage. Many are 395 
the Achaean women in Hellas and Phthia, daughters of the 
chiefs, who defend their cities. Of these, whichever I choosOi 
I will make my beloved wife ; and there my noble spirit very 
much urges me to wed a wife^ a fit partner of my bed, to enjoy 
the possessions which aged Peleus has acquired. For not worth 400 
my life are all the treasures which, they say the populous city 
Ilium possessed, whilst formerly at peace, before the sons of the 
AchaBans arrived; nor all which the stony threshold of the 
archer Phoebus Apollo contains within it, in rocky Pytho. Be- 406 
sides oxen and fat sheep may be procured by plunder; and 
tripods be acquired, and the yellow heads^ of horses; but the 
breath of man, to return again, is not to be obtained by plunder 
nor by purchase, when once it has past the barrier of his teeth. 
For tne goddess, my mother, the silver-footed Thetis, declares, 410 
that double destinies lead me to the end of death. If, on the 
one hand, remaining here, I wage war around the city of the 
Trojans, my return is cut off^, but my glory shall be immortal; 
and if, on the other, I return home to my loved native land, the 416 
prize of glory is lost to me, but my life will be long, nor will 
the end of death speedily overtake me. And the rest of you 
also would I advise to sail home, for no longer will ye find the 
destruction of lofty Ilium; for the far-sounding Jove has 
stretched over it his hand, and the people have taken courage. 420 
Do ye then, departing, bear back this message to the chiefs of 
the Achseans — for such is the office of amba^dors — that they 
may devise within their minds some other better plan, which 
may preserve for them their ships, and the army of the Achss- 
ans in the hollow barks ; since this, which they have now planned 426 
is not practicable^ while my anger continues. But let Phoenix 
deep here, renaaining with us^that to-morrow he may accompany 



B Ikwitfrrnv aXo;(Ov — i. e. a wife— aXo;(0( U a bed-fellow — a miitress. 
* i. e, honea with yellow manea— bright baya, or cheannta. 
1 Periabaa. • R«^y« 
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me in the ships to my dear native land, if he will ; though I will 
by no means take him away by force." 

430 Thus he spake ; and they were all mute with silence, won- 
dering at his speech, for he spake with much vehemence. At 
length, however, the aged chief, Phoenix, addressed him, shed- 
ding tears profusely, for he feared much for the ships of the 
Achscans : 

" If indped, illustrious Achilles, thou resolvest® on return, and 

435 will not repel the consuming lire from the swift ships, because 
indignation hath fallen upon thy soul ; how can I, dear child, 
then be left alone here apart from thee ? For the aged chief, 
Peleus, sent me forth with thee, on that day, when he dispatched 

440 thee from Phthia to Agamemnon, still a boy, and skilled neither 
in war, equally destructive to all, nor in councils, where men 
become illustrious. On that account he sent me forth, to teach 
thee all these things, to become a speaker of words, and a doer 
of deeds. So then, my beloved child, I would not be left behind 

446 bv thee — not if a god would himself promise, stripping oflT my 
old age, to render me a blooming youth again, such as when 1 
first quitted Hellas, famed for beautiful women, flying the re- 
proaches of my father Amyntor, son of Ormenus; who was en- 

460 raged with me on account of a fair-haired girl, whom he himself 
loved, and thus dishonoured his wife, my mother. For my 
mother was always supplicating me by the knees*, that I should 
first have connection with the girl, that she {the girl) might hate 
the old man. Her I obeyed, and did so ; and my father imme- 
diately discovering it, uttered many execrations, and invoked the 

465 horrible furies that no beloved son, sprung from me, should ever 
be placed upon his knees : and the gods fulfilled his execrations, 
the Infernal Jove {Pluto) and relentless Proserpine. Then my 
soul within mv breast no longer at all endured to abide in the 

460 house with a mther thus enraged. My friends, indeed, and rela- 
tives, on all sides, detained me there within the halls by their 
entreaties. And many fat sheep and slow-footed crumple- 
horned oxen they slaughtered, and many fat swine were extended 

465 for roasting over the fire*, and much of the old man's wine was 
drunk contained in earthen jars. Nine nights did they continue 
with me^ ; and in turns kept guard ; nor were the fires ever 
extinguished, one in the portico of the wcll-walled court, and 
another in the vestibule, in front of the chamber doors. But 

470 when the tenth shady night had come upon me, then at last I 

* Cast into the mind — i. «. as a fixed resoWe. 

> ExpressiTe of the act of supplication. ' Over the flame of Vulcan. 

9 Nine nights they spent the night round me myself. 
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rushed forth, having burst the strong^ doors of the apartmentj 
and easily overleaped the wall of the court, unobserved* by the 
men on guard, and female slaves. Then I fled far away through 
spacious Hellas, and came to fertile Phthia, mother of sheep, to 475 
king Peleus ; and he kindly received me, and loved me, even as 
a father with ample possessions loves his dear and only son. 
And he made me rich, and bestowed upon me much people^, 
and I dwelt on the frontiers of Phthia, ruling the Dolopians. 480 
Thee also, O Achilles, equal to the gods, have I rendered what 
thou art^, loving thee from my soul; for thou wouldst not go 
with another to thy meals, nor take thy food in the mansion, 
until seating thee upon my knees I satisfied thee with food, pre- 
viously cuttmg it up for thee, and supplying thee with wine. 48.^ 
Often hast thou wetted the tunic upon my breast, spitting out 
the wine in froward infancv. Thus very many things did I 
bear for thee, and much did I labour, regarding this, that the 

Sds had not produced offspring from myself. And I made 
ee my son, Achilles, equal to the gods, that thou mightest 49it 
ever repel from me foul wrongs. But, O Achilles, subdue thy 
proud spirit ; it becomes thee not to have a pitiless heart For 
even the gods themselves are flexible, whose virtue, and honour, 
and might are greater than thine. Even them, by sacrifices, 496 
and appeasing vows, and incense, and odours do men turn from 
their anger, when one trangresses or errs. For even Prayers are 
mighty Jove's daughters — lame and wrinkled*, and with eves 500 
glancing sideways" ; which, foUowing after Violence, are full of 
anxiety. But Violence is strong and firm of foot ; and there- 
fore he far outstrips them all, and arrives first at every land, 
doing injuries to men ; and they afterwards cure them^ Who- 
soever respects the daughters of Jove, approaching near him, 60.*^ 
him they greatly benefit, and listen to him who prays for their 
aid. But whoever denies and obstinately rejects them, then 
indeed, drawing near to Jove, son of Saturn, they intreat that 
Violence may overtake him, that he, by suffering, mav pay the 
penalty of wrong. Now, Achilles, do thou also ^ield to the 
daughters of Jove that respect, which bends the minds of other 510 

* Skilfally fitted, or fastened. ^ Eluding the view of the men guards. 
^ t. e. appointed me governor. 

f Such — >. e. as thou now art — tiU you grow up. 

* Or thin, as worn with anxiety. 

* >. e. not looking straight-forward — from want of confidence. 

1 Art] is a personification of Violence, or whatever prompts to wrong ; and Air ai 
of the motives which are calculated to prevent the overt acts of Violence ; or fidT 
nig to prevent, to remedy the ill effects. 
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good people^ For if Atrides brought not giAs, and did not 
name others to be given hereafter^ but was Sill always obsti- 
nately unjust, I would not advise, thee to throw aside thine 
anger, and defend the Argives, although greatly in need. But 

616 now he at once gives much on the spot, and promises more here- 
after; and he has despatched the chief men to supplicate thee, 
having selected them, throughout the Achcean army, who are 
dearest to thyself of the Argives. Do not thou despise their 
sentiments nor their embassy^ ; although before fault was not to 

620 be found with thee, because thou wert enraged. Thus also 
have we heard the tales of heroes of former days, when violent 
anger came upon any, they were accessible to gifts, and recon- 
cileable by words. I remember this ancient, and by no means 
modern, deed, how it was; and I will repeat it to you, who are 

626 all dear to me. The Curetes and JEtohans, obstinate in battle, 
fought round the city of Calydon, and slaughtered each other; 
the JGtolians in defence^ of lolly Calydon, and the Curetes eager 
to lay it waste by war. For among them too had Diana, of the 

630 golden throne, excited evil, indignant because Qilneus had not 
oiTered the first fruits in sacrifice at the vintage^; for the other 

fods feasted on hecatombs, and to the daughter of the mighty 
ove alone he sacrificed not Either he forgot or did not think 
of it — but "he committed a great offence^ For she, the daughter 

636 of Jove, delighting in arrows, enraged, sent against him a fierce 
wUd boar, with white teeth, which did much mischief, frequent- 
ing the lands of (Eneus. For many tall trees, from the soil, did 
he cast upon the ground, with their very roots and the blossoms 
of their fruits. And Meleager, the son of (Eneus, slew him, 
assembling huntsmen and dogs from many cities ; for he would 

640 not have been subdued with a few men — so mighty was he, and 

. he caused many to ascend the sad funeral pile. And she stirred 

up about him {the boar) a great tumult and war, for the head 

and bristly skin of the boar, between the Curetes and brave 

6^ iEtolians. And as long as warlike Meleager fought, was it ill 
with^ the Curetes ; nor were they able, although numerous^ to 
remain without their walls^. But when at length anger came 
upon Meleager, — which swells the soul of even others, the 

* I. e, who when wronged luffisr themselvM to be appeased. 

* Their word and feet « Defending. 

* Became (Eneus had not done Uie primary sacrifices with the produce of tlw 
meyard— or, perhaps, at the vintage. 

* i. 6. whatever it was, it was an act of great imprudence, and he sofierad for it> 
^ So long it was badly with. 

^ * »• e. tho JBtoUiDs drove the Curetes within the walls of their town (Pkuraii.) 
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wisest^ within their breasts — then, indeed, enraged in his heart 560 
with his own mother Althsea, he remained^ at home with his 
wedded wife, the fair Cleopatra, daughter of Marpessa, the 
handsome-ankled child of Evenus, and Uas, who was the bravest 
in his time of earthly men, and even drew a bow against king 66S 
Phoebus Apollo, for the sake of- his handsome-ankled spouse. 
And her {Cleopatra) at that time her father and venerable 
mother used to call, in the palace, by the surname of Alcyone, 
because her mother, having the destiny of the sorrowful Alcyon, 660 
wept when the far-darting Phoebus Apollo stole her away. Be- 
side her he (Meleager) remained at home nursing his bitter 
rage, indignant because of the curses of his mother, she, who, 
much grieving, had prayed to the gods for vengeance on account 
of the murder of her brother^ And often did she strike with 
her hands the productive earth, calling upon Pluto and the 566 
dreaded Proserpine, bending upon her knees, whilst her bosom 
was wet with tears, to give death to her son ; and Erinnys, who 
dwells in darkness, with an implacable heart, heard her out of 
Erebus. — Soon the noise and tumult rose round their gates', the 570 
towers being battered. And the elders of the iEtolians intreated 
him ; and they sent the chief priests of the gods, that he would 
come forth and defend them, promising them a mighty gift — 
where the plain^ of fertile Calydon was richest, there they bade 
him choose for himself a beautiful farm of fifty acres^, one half 576 
of vine-land^, and the other half of it clear^ arable ; and cut it 
from the plain^. And much did the aged chief, CEneus, beseech 
him, having ascended to the thresholdof his lofty-roofed cham- 
ber! shaking the closed^ doors, and imploring his son. And 6S0 
much also did his sisters and venerable mother intreat him, but 
he the more refused ; and much the friends who were worthiest ^ 
and dearest of all ; but not even thus did they persuade the soul 
within his breast, until at last his chamber was frequently struck, 
and the Curetes were mounting the towers and setting fire to 686 
the great city. For then, at length his beautiful spouse, lament- 
ing, supplicated Meleager, and recounted all the disasters which 
befal men^ whose city is captured — ^some slay the men, and fire 
reduces the city to ashes ; and others carry off the children and 690 
deep-zoned women. And his soul was stirred when he heard^ 

* He lay. > Whom her son had slain. > i. e. of the ^tolians. 

< As if it were a common— unappropriated soiL 

« Of coarse the dimensions of the yvov are not known with any precision. 

s t. e. with trees upon it, lor the Tinea to hang on. * i. e. dear of tiecik 

7 i, e. detach or endoee it. ^ Fastened. 

f Which are to men. ^The aoulofhiiahMaiof. 
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these evil deeds, and he hasted and girt his body in glittering 
armour. So he repelled the evil day from the ^tolians, yield- 
ing to the impulse of his own feelings^ And him they did not 

595 make many and pleasing gifts, but he repelled the evil even 
thus.^ Do not thou then meditate the same things within thy 
mind, my friend ; nor let the deity thus turn thee ; for it would 
be worse* to protect the ships, when actually burning. Bui on 
these offers — come* ; for the AchsBans will honour thee equally 

600 with a god. For if thou entercst the battle, destructive of men, 
without these gifts, thou wilt not be in equal honour, although 
thou shouldst ward off the war^." 

Him, answering, the swift-footed Achilles addressed ; " Phoe- 
nix, my father, old man, beloved of Jove, I have no need of this 
honour, for I think I have been honoured by the will of Jove, 

605 which will keep me at my curved ships, as long as breath re- 
mains in my bosom, and my knees bear me up. And I tell thee 
something else, and do thou cast it in thy mind. Disturb not 
my soul wUh thy weeping and lamenting, to gratify^ the hero 

610 Atrides ; nor ought thou to love him, that thou mayst not be 
hated by me, who love thee. It is right for thee along with me 
to annoy him who annoys me. Reign on equal terms with me", 
and share half of my authority. These will bear back my 
message ; but do thou, remaining here, recline upon a soft bed, 

616 and, with the appearing morn, we will consult whether we 
shall return to our homes or remain." 

He said, and in silence motioned® to Patroclus, to strew a 
thick bed for Phoenix, that they (A jax and Ulysses) might think 
forthwith of returning from the tent. And the godlike Tela- 
f monian Ajax addressed to them a Speech : 

620 " Most noble son of Laertes, wise Ulysses, let us be ^oing, for 
the end of our address appears not to me to be in this way, at 
least attainable^ ; and we must^ with all haste report the mes- 
sage, unpleasant though it be^, to the Danaans, who are now 
sitting in expectation. For Achilles lays up within his breast 

626 a fierce and naughty spirit, unyielding, nor regards the friend- 
ship of his comrsules — ^that with which we have honoured him at 
the ships beyond others. He has no pity — ^yet some have ac- 

' i, e, not yielding to intreaties, or to ofien of gifts, but prompted by his own 
conviction of the necessity. ^ t. e, without the gifts. 

4 1. e. more discreditable—or less profitable. ^ t. e, concede on these terms. 

* Although repelling the war. ? Bringing pleasure. 

* Hule equally with me, and obtain by lot half my honour. 

* With his brows— c. e» with his head— nodded. > To be aocomplidied. 
s It is neoeisaiy to. ' Although being not good. 
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cepted compensation even for a brother's death; or their own 
slaughtered son ; whilst the murderer remains at home* among 630 
his people, having paid large fines, and the heart, and noble soul 
of the other is appeased, receiving compensation. But in thy 
breast the ^ods have put an implacable and evil mind, for the 
sake of a single girl ; thoug[li we now offer thee seven of the 
very best, and many other gifts besides them. Take then gen- 636 
Uer feelings, and respect thy house, for we are guests beneath 
thy roof from the army^ of the Danaans, and desire to be most 
regardful and friendly to thee beyond all the AchaeansV 

And to him the swift-footed Achilles, ans^vering, said : " Noble 
Ajax, son of Telamon, commander of men, thou appearest to me 640 
to say all this from thy soul ; but my heart swells with indigna- 
tion when Irecollect those things, how contemptuously Atndes 
treated me in the presence of the Argives — as if I were seme 
miserable exile. Go yo then, and carry back my message, for 645 
I will not think of bloody war, before the son of warlike Priam, 
noble Hector, slaughtering the Argives, reach the tents and 
ships of the Myrmidons, and set the ships on fire. Around my 
tent and blapk ship, however, I think that Hector, however 650 
furious, will refrain from battle." 

Thus he spake ; and they, each having taken up a double 
goblet, and made libations, went back alon^ the ships, and 
Ulysses led the way. And Patroclus gave orders to his com- 
rades and female slaves, to make, with all haste, a thick couch 
for Phccnix ; and they, obedient, spread a bed, as he commanded, 655 
sheep skins, and a blanket, and the finest fiax^; where the old 
man reposed, and awaited the heavenly morning. And Achilles 
slept in a recess of his well-made^ tent; and beside him slept a 
dame, whom he brought from Lesbos, the beautiful-cheeked 660 
Oiomeda, daughter of Phorbas. And Patroclus on the other 
side of the tent reclined : and beside him also slept the beau- 
teous Iphis, whom the noble Achilles gave him, wnen he took^ 
rocky Scvros, the town of Enyeus^ 

And wnen they ( Ulysses and Ajax) at length were within 665 
.the tents of Atrides, the sons of the Achaeans, one after another 
received them with golden cups, rising, and made inquiries. 
And first the king of men, Agamemnon, interrogated them : 

" Come, tell me, excellent, Ulysses, great glory of the Achaians, 

'• There in hii hooM. 

6 Multitude. ^ Beyond the rest, as many Achsans as are. 

7 t. e. the softest — weU-heckled — not linon sheets. 

* Well-built — cooTenienL They were encamped in kutt, not tents. 

» Taking; * i. ff. of which Enyeus was chief. 
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670 will he repel hostile fire from the ships^ or does he refuse, and 
rage still possess his haughty soul ?" 

And to him in reply, the much-toiling noble Ulysses said: 
<' Son of Atreus, most glorious, Agamemnon, king of men, he 
will not extinguish his resentment, but is still more filled with 

675 rage, and spurns thee and thy gifts. He bids thee thyself con- 
sult among the Argives, how thou canst preserve both the ships 
and the people of the Achasans ; and he threatens that, with the 
appearing morn, himself will launch into the main his well- 

680 benched vessels, impelled on both sides with oars ; and says 
that he advises the rest of you also to sail away homeward, 
since ye will no longer effect the destruction of lofty Ilium'; 
for far-sounding Jove much protects it, and the people are full 

686 of confidence. Thus he spake ; and here arc these, who accom- 
panied me, Ajax, and the two heralds, both discreet men, to 
confirm these words^. But the aged Phoenix sleeps there ; for 
thus Achilles commanded, in order that in the morning, he 
might accompany him in the ships to his dear native land, if he 
wishes, for he will not take him by force." 

Thus he spake, and they were all in silence,\wondering at 

690 his speech, for he had harangued with great vehemence^ And 
long were the sorrowing sons of the Achasans mute, till at length 
the gallant Diomedes addressed them : 

'^ Son of Atreus, most glorious, Agamemnon, king of men, 
would that thou hadst not supplicated the noble son of Peleus, 

696 offering numerous gifts, for he is haughty enough otherwise ; 
and now again thou nast excited him much more to insolence. 
But, however, let us leave him to himself^ whether he go or 
stay ; for he will then fight again when his spirit within his 

700 breast prompts, and a god impels him. Come then, let us all be 
advised to do as I say. Now take your rest, after cheering your 
hearts with food and wine, for that is force and vigour. And 
when the fair rosy-fingered morn appears, forthwith draw up 
the men and horses' before the ships, mciting^ them ; and fight 

705 thyself likewise among the foremost." 

Thus he spake, and all the kings assented, admiring the 
speech of Diomedes, tamer of horses. Then, after ofiering liba- 
tions, they dejjarted each to his tent ; where they lay down, 
and took the gift of sleep. 

> i, e, ye have no longer a chance of doing so, as he entirely wiUidrawa. 
9 To say these things. ^ i. e. Achilles had done so. 

8 i. e. the cars— in which the chieft, of diffisrent ranks, alone fooght 
^ i. e. rousing them to batUe. 
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BiomedM and Ulynef enter the Trojan host by night, and ilay Rheatu. 

All the other chiefs of the AcheeaDS slept all night at the 
ships, overpowered by gentle slumber ; but sweet deep held 
not Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, shepherd of the people, re- 
volving many things in his mind. And as when the spouse of 
the fair-haired daughter Juno darts his lightning, preparing 5 
either much heavy rain, or hail, or snow-showers — whenever 
snow covers the fields^ or somewhere the vast mouth of bitter 
war' is open — so frequently^ groaned Agamemnon in his breast 
from the bottom of nis hoart, and his bosom trembled within 10 
him. For truly when he looked towards the Trojan plain, he 
was amazed at the numerous fires which were burning before 
Ilium, at the clangor of pipes and horns, and the tumult of men. 
And when he bcneld'^ tne ships and army of the Achacans, he 16 
plucked many hairs from his head by the roots, accusivg Jove 
who dwells on high, and in his generous heart he groaned aloud* 
This counsel then appeared best to his judgment— to repair to 
Neleian Nestor, the cnief among heroes, and see if with him he 
could contrive some good plan, which might be a means of pro- 20 
tection' to all the Danaans. Rising, therefore, he girded his 
tunic on his breast, and under his smooth feet he bound the 

> I. e. in winter. 

s I. e. at the time of some impending battle, when Jove givea aigna of hia anger 
orhiawill. 

3 I. e. Agamemnon aigfaa aa often, aa it aometimea lightena, before the tempeat 
braaka. * i, e, thought o^for he waa in hia tent 

ft A repeller of erila. 
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handsome sandals ; and then he around threw him the tawny 
skin of a lion, fierce and large, stretching to his feet, and seized 

25 his spear. And in like manner a tremor seized Menelaus, for 
neither did sleep rest upon his eyelids, through fear, lest the 
.Argives should suflfer any thing, who on his account had come 
over the wide sea to Troy, waging daring war. First he cov- 
ered his hroad shoulders with a spotted panther's skin; and 

30 next, lifting up his brazen helmet, he placed it upon his head, 
and took a spear in his powerful hand. And ho set out to rouse* 
his brother, who had the chief command of all the Argives, and 
was honoured by the people like a god. And him he found 

•^•> about his shoulders putting his bright armour at the prow of his 
ship ; and to him was his arrival welcome^. 

To him first brave Menelaus said : " Why thus in arms, my 
brother? Art thou despatching one of thy friends to be a spv 
among the Trojans? But I very much fear lest no one will 

U) undertake this work, to reconnoitre the enemy, going alone, in 
ambrosial ni/jht. He will be a bold man 7rho doesP 

And to him king Agamemnon, answering, said : " O Meoe- 
laus, beloved of Jove, both you and I have need of some pru- 
dent counsel^ which will protect and preserve the Argives and 

15 their ships, for, the mind of Jove is changed. Ho has indeed 
rather given his mind to Hector's sacrifices ; for never have I 
beheld, nor heard from one relating, that one man planned so 
many arduous deeds in a day, as Hector, beloved of Jove, has 

•*><) executed upon the sons of the Achacans, in this way, though the 
dear son neither of a goddess nor of a god. And he has done 
30 many deeds as I conceive will long and for many a day be 
cause of care to the Argives^ — for he has done as many evils 
as ho devised against the Achucans. Go then, call now Ajax and 

^^ Idomeneus, running hastily to their ships; and I will repair to 
•^5 noble Nestor, and exhort him to arise, that he may go to the 
sacred company of guards and give orders ; for to him will they 
most readily listen ; and his son commands the guards, along 
with Mcriones, the comrade of Idomeneus ; for to them in chief 
we intrusted the command of the guards" 
6<) And to him then brave Menelaus replied : " How then dost 
thou by thy order enjoin me, and command ? Should I remain 



6 But he went to go to rouse. 

^ And coming he was welcome to him — i. e. to Agamemnon. 

» Need to thee and me of prudent counsel — i. «•. is come. 

» t. e. will rcmomher with sorrow. 

1 For thorn we intrusted chiefly — i. e. to command the guard. 
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there' with them, waiting till thou comest, or run hack again to 
thee, when I have duly given them thy directions^ ?" 

And to him, in return, the king of men, Agamemnon, said : 
" To wait there, lest somehow in coming we miss one another ; 65 
for there are many ways throughout the camp. And shout 
aloud, where thou goest, and command them to be watchful, giv- 
ing each man a name from his father^s family, addressing all re- 
spectfully ; nor bear thyself with a haughty spirit. But let us 
ourselves also labour* ; so docs Jove inflict on us at our birth* 70 
heavy calamity*." 

Thus saying he dismissed his brother, after duly charging 
him. And himself went in search of Nestor, shepherd of the 
»eople. And him he found on his soft couch beside his tent and 
Jack ship, and by him was lying his beautiful armour, a shield, 75 
and two spears, and a glittering helmet : beside him also was ly- 
ing the embroidered belt with which the old man girded himself, 
wnen he armed himself for man-destroying war, leading on his 
people ; for he did not give way to miserable old age. And 80 
raising himself then upon his elbow, and lifting up his head, he 
addressed the son of Atreus,and questioned him in these words: 

'•' Who art thou, who thus comest alone through the army to 
the ships, in the dark night, when other mortals sleep ? Art 
thou come in search of any of the guards, or any of thy com- 
rades? Speak, nor approach me in silence; what wantestS5 
thou^?" 

And him then answered Agamemnon, king of men : " O Nes- 
tor, son of Neleus, great boast of the Achaans, thou wilt recog- 
nize Agamemnon, son of Atrcus, whom beyond all Jupiter places 
in difficulties continually, as long as breath remains in my breast, 
and my knees bear me up*. I am roaming thus, because sweet 90 
sleep sits not on my eyes ; and the war troubles me, and calamities 
of the Achacans. For I greatly fear for the Danaans, neither 
is my heart firm, but I am in great distress. My heart leaps 
without my breast, and my good limbs tremble beneath me. 95 
But if thou canst do aught— since neither upon thee does sleep 
come — come, let us go down to the guards, that we may see 
them, lest worn out by toil and sleepiness, they slumber, and al- 
together forget their watch. For tne enemy lies near* ; nor do 100 

' I. e. not at their tents, but with the guards. 
8 "When I shall have well ordered. 

* I. e, in summoning the chiefs — themselves, not by heralds. || 
s Upon us born — when bom. ^ t. e, such is our fate. 

7 What necessity (comes to) yon. ^ •'. e, as long as I live and can moTc. 

* And hostile men sit near. 

12 
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we at all know whether they may not be planning to fight even 
during the night." 

And to him then the Gerenian chief, Nestor, replied : " A^- 
memnon, most glorious, son of Atreus, king of men, never will 
wise Jove accomplish for Hector all the thoughts which he now 

105 doubtless hopes to effect] but I think that he will labour under 
even more cares than we, should Achilles turn away his own 
heart from obstinate resentment. I will, however, readily ac- 
company thee ; and we will moreover rouse others, both Dio- 

110 modes, skilful in the spear, and Ulysses, and the swift Ajax, and 
the gallant son* of Phyleus. But I wish some* one, going after 
them, would call those too, both godlike Ajax, and king Idome- 
neus ; for their ships are very far off) and by no means near at 
hand. And Menelaus, loved and respected though he be, I will 

115 scold, shouldst even thou be displeased with me, nor wUl I be 
silent, because he sleeps, and suffers thee alone to toiL Now 
ought he to labour, supplicating among all the chiefs, for neces- 
sity, no longer bearabie, is come." 
And him Agamemnon, king of men, addressed in return: 

120 ^^ Old man, at other times I even bid thee blame him, for he is 
often remiss, and desires not to labour ; not relaxing through 
slothfulness, nor through incapacity^ of mind, but looking to me, 
and awaiting my directions. This time, however, he was up 
long before me, and stood beside me ; and I have sent him be- 

125 forehand to call those whom thou seekest. Let us go then,, and 
we shall find them in front of the gates among the guards; for 
there I gave orders for them to assemble." 

And him then, the Gerenian chief, Nestor, answered : " So, 

130 none of the Argives will blame him nor disobey him, when he 
exhorts or ^iyes orders to any." 

Thus saying, he put on his tunic* over his breast, and under 
his shining feet he bound the handsome sandals, and fastened 
about him with a clasp his scarlet cloak, double' and ample ; and 

135 the shaggy pile was thick upon it ; and he seized a tough spear, 
pointed witn sharp brass ; and set out to go down to the ships 
of the brazen-mailed Achaeans. First then the Gerenian chief, 
Nestor, roused Ulysses, equal to Jove in counsel, from his sleep, 
calling him. And the voice immediately penetrated into his 
to hearty and he came forth from the tent, and addressed this 
speech to them : 

^ 1 Mcges. s If any one would — bHL I should be glad— oc somethmg aimlar. 

3 1. e. not from sloth, or ignorance. 

4 X'^'^) ^c under garment of men and women. > t. e. thick. 

6 But the voice immediately came to him round his mind. 
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" Why roam yo thus alone through the army down to the 
ships, in ambrosial night ? what so great necessity now comes 
on you?-' 

And him answered then the Geronian chief, Nestor : " O most 
noble son of Laertes, ever ready Ulysses,* do not blame us — so 
great a sorrow oppresses the Achaeans, But follow, that we 146 
may rouse up another too, whomsoever it becomes, to consult^ 
whether to fly or fight." 

Thus he spake, and the wise Ulysses returning into his tent, 
put over his shoulders a variegated shield, and went af^er them. 
And they wentf on to Diomedes, son of IVdeus, and him they 160 
found without in front of his tent, with nis armour; and his 
comrades slept around him. And beneath their heads they had 
their shields, and their spears were stuck upright in t/ie ground 
on their points ; and the brass glittered afar oil) like the lieht- 
ning of father Jove. And that hero slumbered, and under nim 166 
was spread the hide of a wild bull ; and under his head was 
stretched a bright bolster^. Standing by him the Gerenian 
chief, Nestor, awoke him, stirring him with the heel of his foot", 
and aroused him up, and in front of him thus upbraided him : 

" Wake up, son of Tydeus, why all night dost thou indulge 160 
sleep? Knowest thou not that the Trojans lie on the hill of 
the plain, close to the ships, and that now small space separates 
us." 

Thus he spake ; and Diomedes leaped up very hastily from 
slumber, and addressing him uttered these winged words: 

*' A tcTUgh one art thou, old man ; thou never ceasest from la- 
bour. Are there not other sons also of the Achaeans younger, 165 
who, going in every direction, might wake up each of the 
princes? For thou art not capable of doing tnis thyself, old 
man." 

And him then, in turn, the Gerenian chief, Nestor, addressed: 
*^ Truly, my friend, all this thou sayst rightly. I have good sons, 
and I have many people, any one of whom might go and call 170 
them. But a very great necessity presses the Achseans; for in 
short, it stands upon the edge^ with all, whether the Achasans 
will perish or be saved*. Go then, rouse now the fleet Ajax, 176 
and the son of Phyleus — for thou art younger — if thou pitiest 



7 racf)^ 9a6ivoff— of a bright colour— peiliaps of red cloth or bltnketuig. 
> Moving him with his foot— heei-wiw. 
^ Prorerbia] — ^it ii a most critical, or rather periloua, moment 
t Whether there wiU be to the Achsana a Tery lamentable destractionr-or to 
lire. 
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Thus he spake ; and Diomedes put od, round his shoulderS; 
the skin of a huge fierce lion, reaching to his feet, and took a 
spear. And forthlic issued* ; and the hero, having roused them, 
led them thence. 

180 And when now they came to the assembled guards, they found 
not the commanders of the guards slumbering, but all were sit- 
ting vigilantly with their arms. And as dogs keep anxious 
watch round the sheep in a fold — having heard a fierce beast, 

186 one that comes between the hills, down the forest — and great is 
the clamour of men and dogs at him, and sleep utterly forsakes 
them^ ; so sweet dumber departed from their eye-lids, keeping 
guard during the evil night. For they were ever turned to- 
wards the p£iin, when they heard the Trojans in motion^ And 

190 the old man, beholding them, was delighted, and encouraged 
them with his words, and addressing them, uttered tltese winged 
words: 

"Thus now, my dear children, keep watch; nor let sleep 
seize upon any, lest we become a mockery to the enemy." 
Thus saying, he crossed the ditch ; and him accompanied the 

195 princes of the Argives, as many as were summoned to council. 

And along with these went Meriones, and the noble son of 

Nestor; for them they sunmioned to consult with them. And 

having passed over the dug ditch, they sat down upon a clear 

^JOO space, where a piece of ground appeared free of dead bodies — 
whence the impetuous Hector, after destroying the Argives, had 
returned back, when night at length enveloped them. There 
sitting down, they talked with each other ; and among. them the 
Gerenian chief, Nestor, began in these words : 
" O friends, what man now would not obey his own daring 

206 spirit, to go to the bold Trojans — and try if he could capture 
one of the enemy in the outskirts* of the camp — or learn some 
intelligence among the Trojans, what they are planning to- 
gether ; whether they intend to remain here by the ships, so 

210 near*, or return back again to the citjr, now they have defeated 
the Achscans? Could lie learn all this, and come back to us in 
safety, great under heaven would be his glory amongst all men, 
and great shall be his reward. For as many chiefs as are in 

216 command of vessels, they will give, each of them all a black 
sheep, a ewe, with a lamb at its udders — to that indeed no pos- 
session will be equal — and always shall he be a guest at our 
banquets and feasts." 

s And ho went to go. 3 Has utterly perished to them. 

4 Advancing. ^ Being in the extremity of it 

* At a dirtanco or rather, a amaU distance. 
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Thus he spake ; and they all became then silently quiet ; and 
tho gallant Diomedes, in the midst of them, said : 

'' Nestor, my heart and bold spirit prompt me to enter the 220 
camp of the hostile Trojans, now so near^; but if some other 
man would go along with me, there would be more pleasure^ 
and it would be more encouraging. For when two go together, 
the one observes before the other, how it may be an advantage 
to act. But if one, by himself, does observe any thing, yet is 226 
his perception more slow, and his decision feeble^." 

Thus he spake ; and the greater number^ desired to accom- 
pany Diopiedes. The two Ajaxes wished it, servants of Mars. 
Meriones wished it ; and the son of Nestor very much wished 
it ; and the son of Atreus, Meuelaus, skilful with the spear, 230 
wished it, and the daring Ulysses wished to penetrate into the 
camp of tho Trojans ; for the spirit within his breast was ever 
daring. And among them, Agamemnon, the king of men, 
spake : 

'' Diomedes, son of Tydeus, dear to my soul, the comrade thou 
shalt choose, whom thou wilt — the best of those who present* 236 
themselves, for many are ready to go. Nor do thou, from feel- 
ings of respect^, leave the better, and take the worse, yielding 
to false dehcacy — looking to birth — nor if he be a greater king 
than the rest.'' 

Thus he spake ; for he feared for the yellow-haired Menelaus; 240 
but the gallant Diomedes again spake amongst them : 

'* If then ye bid me myself select a comrade, how can I now 
forget the godlike Ulysses, whose heart is prompt above others, 
and his soul bold amid all dangers; for Pallas Minerva loves 246 
him. If he accompany me, even from burning fire, we shall 
both return, for he is skilful in counsel beyond othersi^P 

And him in return the resolute and noble Ulysses addressed: 
*'Son of Tydeus, neither praise me beyond measure, nor at all 
blame, for thou art speaking among Arrives who know these 260 
thbgs. Let us be going then, for the night declines fast^, and 
the morning is near. And the stars have already far advanced; 
and the greater portion of the nighty by two parts^ has gone by, 
but the third portion still remains." 

Thus they spake, and girded on their terrible armour. To 
Tydides, Thrasymedes, firm in war, gave a two-edged sword, for 266 

"7 Being near. > Hope, or perh^pe confidence. 

* •'. e, neither so ihiewd in obeenntion, nor so dedoTe in actioD, 

1 f . e. of the ooundL ' Appear — show diemaelTef. 

3 Having respect for in thy feelings. 

« He knows how to think or deKbeimte— above erArrf. • Much. 
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his own was left at the ships, and a shield. And upon his head 
he placed his bull's hide helmet, uncombed and uncrested, which 
is adled cataityx*, and protects the head of vigorous youths. 

260 And Meriones gave a bow, and quiver, and sword, to Ulysses, and 
put upon his head a helmet made of hide ; and within, it was 
firmly fastened with many thongs ; whilst without, the white 

266 teeth of an ivory-tusked boar in rows on either side covered^ it 
well, and skilfully ; and in the midst it was stuffed with felt"* 
That Autolycus once brought from Eleon, the city of Amyntor, 
the son of Hormenus, when he broke into his strong mansion^. 
In Scandeia, hbwever, he gave it to Amphidamus, tne Cythe- 

270 rian ; and Amphidamus bestowed it upon Molus, to be a gift of 
hospitality, and he, again, gave it to his son, Meriones, to be 
worn. Then at last, fastened round, it i)ressed the head of 
Ulysses. And they, when they were girt in dreadful arms, set 
out to go, and left all the chiefs at the same place. And to them, 

276 near their road, Pallas Minerva sent a heron upon the right 
hand; and they discerned it not with their eyes, because of the 
dark night, but heard it screaming. And Ulysses was delighted 
on account of the bird, and prayed to Minerva : 

" Hear me, child of a?gis-bearing Jove, who dost ever stand by 
me in all labours, nor do I ever stir unseen by thee. Now 

280 again, O Minerva, especially favour me ; and grant that, covered 
with glory, we may return back to the ships, having performed 
some mighty deed, which will distress the Trojans^ 

Then the brave Diomedes, in his turn, next prayed : " Now 
hear me also, daughter of Jove, invincible. Accompany me, as 

286 when thou didst accompany my father, noble Tydeus, to Thebes, 
what time ho went as an ambassador for the Achaean s; and left 
the brazen-mailed Achseans at the Asopus, and bore thither* 
himself a mild message to the Cadmaeans; and returning, per- 

290 formed very arduous aeeds, with thy aid^, O noble goddess, when 
thou didst stand beside him, j^ropitious. So now willingly stand 
by me and protect me ; and in return I will sacrifice to thee an 
heifer of a year old, broad-fronted, untamed, which man has not 
yet brought under the yoke. This I will sacrifice to thee, gild- 
ing its hornsV 

296 Thus they spake, praying ; and Pallas Minerva heard them. 
And after they had supplicated the daughter of mighty Jove, 



< A lighter sort of helmet lo named — a akuU-cap. f Had. 

> Felt was fitted. * t. e. in sacking a captured town. 

1 Will be a care to them — t. e, a calamity, which they will not soon forgeL 
' t. e, to Thebes. ' With thee. * Poaiing gold round its homs. 
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they vent onward, like two lions, in the dark night, through 
slaughter, through dead bodies, through arms and black blood. 

Nor did Hector allow the bold Trojans to sleep ; but sum- 
moned together all the chiefs, as many as were loaders and 3U0 
commanders of the Trojans. Having called them together^ he 
proposed* a prudent plan : 

** Who will undertake to execute* for me this deed, for a 
great reward ? For his reward shall be ample ; for a car and 
two horses, with arching necks, which excel in speed, at the 306 
swift-sailing ships of the Achroans^, will I give to him who will 
venture-^and he will win glory for himscll*— to go down close 
to the auick-sailing ships, and learn whether the swift ships are 
guarded as formeny, or whether now, defeated by our hands, 310 
they are meditating flight among themselves, or are® unable to 
keep watch during the night, worn out with grievous toilV 

Thus he spake ; and they were all silentlv quiet. But there 
was among the Trojans one Dolon, a son of Eimiedes, a divine 
herald, possessed of much gold and much brass, who in appear- 316 
ance was indeed contemptible, but swift of foot ; and he was an 
only son, with five sisters. He then, standing by, addressed 
himself to the Trojans and Hector : 

"Hector, my heart and bold spirit prompt me to go down 
close to the quick-sailing ships, and learn what is going oru 320 
Come, then, raise up thv sceptre to me, and swear to me, that 
thou wilt give me tne horses, and the car adorned with brass, 
which bear the illustrious son of Peleus ; and I will not be an 
useless spy to thee, nor disappoint thine expectation^ For I 326 
will go into the camp, right through till I reach Agamemnon's 
ship, where the chiefs, perchance, are planning either to fly or 
fight." 

Thus he spake ; and Hector took the sceptre in his hands, and 
swore to him: " Let Jove himself now know, the loudly-thim- 
dering spouse of Juno— no other man of the Trojans shall be 330 
borne by those horses' ; but I declare that thou shalt exult for 
ever in the possession of them." 

Thus he spake, and swore, what* was not destined to be ac- 

^ Framed — perfected. * UndertakiDg, wiU execute, &c. 

7 a^KfTSWiXft-^, e, which arc among the beat, belonging to the AchsBana now 
at their ahipa. " WiU not 

* He withes to know whether they are keeping watch — and if not, whether the 
neglect ariaes from their preparation for flight, or from sheer exhaustion. 

> Nor from expectation. ' Shall ride— or be driven in that car. 

^ 3 svio^ov — ^fidsely, or a fiilse oath — ^not with a flEdse intent— he only swore to 
grant his request, if in his power of course. 
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335 complished, and urged him to set out. And immediately he 
threw around his shoulders his bent bow, and put on over it* the 
hide of a grey wolf, and upon his head a casque of weasel-skin; 
and seized a sharp javelin. And he set out from the camp, to- 
wards the ships — never, however, to bring back intelligence to 
Hector, returning from the ships. And when now he leu behind 
him the crowd of horses and men, he with eagerness held on his 

340 way. And him advancing, the godlike Ulysses observed, and 
^ said to Diomedes : 

" That man, Diomedes, it coming from the camp— I know not 
whether as a spy upon our vessels, or to plunder some of the 
dead bodies. But let us suffer him first to pass by a little alonff 

345 the plain, and then, rushing suddenly upon him, seize him. Ana 
if he outstrip us in speed, pursuing him with a sj)ear, let us 
constantly push' him from the camp towards the snips, lest by 
chance he escape towards the city." 

360 Then having thus spoken, they lay down out of the path 
among the dead bodies ; and ho with imprudence, ran hastily 
past. And when now he was as far off as are furrows made bv 
mules* — for they are better than oxen to drag the strong plougn 
through the deep fallow — the two ran after him : and he halted. 

365 hearing a noise. For he hoped within his heart, that his com- 
rades had come from the Trojans to turn him back, Hector 
having given fresh orders^ But when now they were distant 
a spear's cast, or even less, he knew the men were enemies, and 

360 moved his swift knees to fly; and they immediately started in 
pursuit of him. And as when two strong-toothed dogs, skilled 
m hunting, ever unremittingly pursue through the woody 
ground either a fawn or a luu>e, and it runs screaming before 
them ; so did Tydides, and Ulysses, destroyer of cities, pursue 

365 him ever steadily, cutting him off from his people. And when 
now, flying towards the ships, he would have speedily min- 
gled with the guards, then indeed Minerva put fresh might 
into Tydides, that none of the brazen-mailed Achasans mi^ht be 
beforehand in boasting that he had wounded him, and he himself 
come second. For the gallant Diomedes, rushing on him with 
his spear, addressed him : 

370 "Either stop, or I will overtake thee with my spear; nor 
dor do I think that thou wilt long escape certain destruction 
. from my hand." 

He said, and hurled his spear, but intentionally missed the 

4 Oatflide. 1. e, let ui tiy to push, ^. 

1. r. the length of a fVurrow in a field so ploughed. 
7 Hector having again ordered. 
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Xnan. And over his right shoulder the point of the well-^polished 
spear stuck in the ground. And then he stopt and trembled, 
stammering, while his teeth chattered", pale throjjgh fear. 375 
Panting they overtook him, and seized his hands ; and weeping, 
he thus spake : 

" Take me alive, and I will ransom myself; for I have at home^ 
bniss, and gold, and well-wrought iron ; from which my father 
will bestow upon you an immense ransom, if he learn that I am 380 
alive at the ships of the AchsDans.'^ 

And him the wily Ulysses answering, said: "Take courage, 
nor let death be at all in thy mind ; but come, tell me this, and 
state it correctly. Why comest thou thus alone from the camp 3S6 
towards the fleet, in the dark night, and when other mortals 
sleep ? Is it to plunder any of the dead bodies; or did Hector 
send thee forth to reconnoitre every thing at the hollow ships ? 
Or did thy own spirit prompt thee ?" 

And him then Dolon answered, while his knees trembled 390 
under him : '< Into great troubles, contrary to my will, has Hec- 
tor led me, who promised to give me the solid-hoofed horses of 
the illustrious son of Peleus, and his car ornamented with brass. 
And he bade me, setting out, in the swift black night, approach 395 
near the enemy, and learn whether the swift shins were guarded 
as before, or whether now, defeated by our hands, ye were 
planning flight among yourselves, and were not able to keep 
watch during the night, worn out with severe labour." 

Then, smfling, the wily Ulysses addressed him: "Well, cer- 400 
tainly thy spirit aimed at mighty gifts — the horses of the warlike 
JEacides; for they are difBcult to be controlled by mortal men, 
and to be driven by any other than Achilles, to whom an im- 
mortal mother gave birth. But come, tell me this, and state it cor- 
rectly ; where now, coming hither, didst thou leave Hector, shep- 405 
herd of the people ? Where lies his martial armour, and where 
his horses ? And how are the stations and the beds of the other 
Trojsjis placed 9 What are they planning among themselves? 
Do they intend to remain there at a short distance from the 410 
ddps\ or will they return again to the city, now* they have de- 
feated the Acheeans ?" 

And Dolon, the son of Eumedes^ in reply, said to him : " I will 
indeed tell these things to thee very exactly. Hector, with 
those who are counsellors, is planning plans by the tomb of the 415 
divine Uus, apart from the tumult ; and o^ to the guards of which 



8 And there WBiA chattering of teeth in his moath. * Witibin my Aotite. 

i By Uie diipB, a litUe way oS * After, or lince. 
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thou inquircst, hero, no selected^ band protects or watches the 
camp. All the fires^ belong to the Trojans, whose business it is^ 

420 and they keep awake, and exhort each other to be on their 
guard. But the allies summoned from afar, on the contrary, 
Seep ; for they leave it to the Trojans to keep watch, for neither 
their children nor their wives lie near them^.^ 

And to him, the wily Ulysses, answering, said : " But now how 

425 do they sleep, mingled with the Trojans, tamers of horses, or 
apart ? Tell me, that I may know." 

And him then Dolon, the son of Eumedes, answered: "I will 
indeed state also these things with the utmost correctness. To- 
wards the sea, are the Cares and Pscones, armed with bent bows^ 

430 and the Leleges and Caucones, and noble Pelasgi. And towards 
Thymbra, the Lycians have their stations,* and the noble My- 
sians, and the Phrygians, tamers of horses, and the Mseonian 
cavalry^ But why inquire ye of me these particulars ? For if 
ye now seek to penetrate into the camp® of the Trojans — there 
are the Thracians newly arrived, they are apart, the farthest off 
of all the others. And among them is their king Rhesus, tho 

435 son of Eioneus, whose horses are the most beautiful and largest 
I have seen^. They are whiter than snow, and like the winds 
in speeds And his car is beautifully adorned with both gold 
and silver ; and he himself comes, with armour, golden, prodi- 

440 gious—a wonder to be seen ; and not at all fit for mortal man to 
wear, but for immortal gods. But now take me to the swift 
ships, or binding me with a ruthless bond, leave me here until 
ye go and make trial of me, whether I have spoken to you ac- 

445 cording to truth or not." 

And then brave Diomedes, looking sternly, addressed him : 
" Do not put in thy mind the thought of escape from me, Dolon 
— though reporting good tidings— since thou nast come into my 
hands. For if we should now dismiss thee, or let thee go*, 

450 hereafter again thou wouldst surely return to the swift ships of 
the Achaeans, either to explore, or to fight against us. But if, 
subdued by my hands, thou lose thy life, thou wilt never after- 
wards be an injury to the Argives." 
He said ; and the other was about to supplicate him, taking 

' xsx^ifAfiVT), idL 9uXaxi}--flelected« or appointed— i. e. there is no puticialar 
guard, bat aU are on the alert « Fire-places. 

s As if they had only themselves to take care of. ^ Have their lot. 

7 1. e, who fought in cars — for there were plainly no cavaliy in the modem 
sense. s The crowd, or body. 

* Perhaps, the most beautifal I ever beheld. > To ran. 

' Or, leave thee unhort 
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him by the chin with his broad hand ; but flying at him with 455 
his sword^ Diomedes smote him upon the middle of the neck^ 
and cut through both tendons ; and his bead, still muttering, was 
mingled with the dust And from his head, they took the 
weasel-skin helmet ; and the wolf-skin, and his bent bow and 460 
long spear : and the noble Ulysses raised them aloft with his 
hand to Minerva, the goddess of plunder*, and praying, spake^ : 

" Rejoice, O goddess, in these ; for thee, first of all the im- 
mortals in Olympus, do we invoke' ; but conduct us likewise to 
the horses and beds of the Thracian men." 

Thus he said ; and raising them high above himself, he hung 465 
them on a tamarisk tree. And he placed a conspicuous mark, 
pulling up reeds, and the wide-spreading branches of the tama- 
risk, lest they should not find them agam^ when they returned 
in the swift black night. Then both advanced forward through 
weapons and black gore : and proceeding, they speedily came to 470 
the division of the Thracians. And these were sleepmg, over- 
ipowered with toil, and their beautiful armour lay upon the 
ground beside them, in good order^, in three rows ; and a pair of 
noTsesstoofl by each of them. And, in the midst, slept Rhesus, 
and near him his swift horses were fastened by the reins to the 
bo^ of the car®. And Ulysses first observing him, pointed out 475 
to Diomedes : 

" That vf the man®, O Diomedes, and those are the horses, 
which Dolon, whom we slew, told us of. Come then, now, 
exert thy mighty strength, nor becomes it thee to stand idle 
with weapons; but loosen the horses; or slaughter thou the 480 
men, and ihe horses shall be my care." 

Thus he spake ; and the blue-eyed Minerva breathed valour 
into Diomedes, and he slaughtered . away around him^ and a 
great groaning of those smttten with the sword arose ; and the 
earth was red with blood. And as a lion, coming upon un- 485 
guarded flocks o/" goats or sheep, rushes on them meditating de- 
struction^, so the son of Tydeus fell upon the Thracians until 
he had dain twelve. And as to wise Ulysses— whomsoever - 

s Xijiri^i — ^plunderer — which warrants the usual interpretation of a^sXfiii). 

4 Uttered a word. 

* The future used as the present tense— but the Homeric use either of tenses or 
moods must not be appreciated by the more absolute standard of later days. 

< Should escape them — ^not be seen by theoL ^ Well — ^in, or as to order. 

» Apparently the hinder (iru|*a«^) part of the avTug, E. 728. The i^iSuppia^ 
ia equivalent to avru£— lor dKpfttg is nothing but the part of the car in which the 
pvtieestood. • The man for thee— or that is your man. 

1 i. e. right and left * Evil things. 
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490 TydideS) coming close, struck with the sword, him Ulystes 
dragged back^, seizing him by the foot; designing these things 
in ms mind^ that the beautiful' horses might pass through wnk 
ease, nor be alarhied, when treading over the dead bodies, for as 
yet they were unused to them. And when now the son of 

495 Tydeus had reached the king, — him, the thirteenth, he deprived 
of sweet life, while panting^ ; for by the counsel of Minerva an 
ill dream stoiod over his head in the night, in the form of the 
son of Tydeus^ : and in the mean time the courageous Ulysses 
was untying the solid-hoofed horses. And with the reins he 

500 bound them together, and drove them from the crowd, strikinjg 
them with his bow, because he had not thought of taking in his 
hands the splendid lash from the well-wrought car ; and then 
whistled, giving a signal to the noble Diomedes. For he, re» 
maining, was debating with himself" what more daring deed he 

505 should do; whether, seizing the car®, where lay the embroi* 
dered armour, he should drag it out by the pole, or carry it out* 
away, lifting it aloft^ : or take away the life of still more of the 
Thracians. Whilst he was revolving these things within his 
mind, Minerva in the mean time standing near ^dressed the 
noble Diomedes: 
" Think now of return to the hollow ships, son of brave Ty- 

510 deus, lest thou go, when put to flight ; or lest, perchance, some 
other god rouse also the Trojans.'' 

Thus she spake ; and he perceived the voice of the goddess 
who addressed him', and he hastily mounted the horses^. And 
Ulysses lashed tftem with his bow, and they fled to the swift 
ships of the Achaeans. 

515 Nor had Apollo, of the silver bow, been unobservant*. As 
soon as he beheld Minerva inciting' the son of Tydeus, enraged 
with her he descended into the vast army of the Trojans, and 
roused Hippocoon, a counsellor of the Thracians, the gallant 
cousin of Rhesus. And he, leaping up from sleep, when he be* 

520 held the place empty where the fleet horses had stood, and the 
men panting amidst the foul slaughter, wailed aloud, and qalled^ 

s Or apart * i. e. he did so, with this tietr. 

5 xaXXiT^ix^g — ^refers rather to the coat than the mane. 
6 1. e, with fright occasioned hy his dream. ? Oivei&to. 

8 Or, considering. 

• f. e. the seat, or rather— for there was only standing room— the body of the 
oar— very small and light > t. e, upon his head or ahoulden. 

> Speaking to. * t. e, they rode the honea — leaving the car behind. 

« Had not kept a negligent look-out « fora — Icoutfav. 8o in E. 229. 

c And named. 

• 
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upon his dear companion by name. And a clamour and mighty 
tumult of the Trojans running together arose, and they looked 
with wonder at all^ the sad deeds, which had been done by the 626 
men who wore now returned to the hollow ships. 

And when now they had come to the spot, where they slew 
the spy of Hector, there Ulysses, dear to Jove, stopped his fleet 
horses^ And Tydides, leaping: to the ground, placed in the 
hands of Ulysses the bloody spods, and then mounted the horses. 
And he lashed the steeds, and both, not unwilling, fled towards 530 
the hollow ships, for thither it was agreeable to their minds to 
gd*. And Nestor first heard the sound, and said : 

" O friends, leaders and princes of the Argives, shall I speak 
false, or say the truth ? For my heart bids me speak. The 
sound of swift-footed steeds strikes upon my ears. O that now 635 
Ulysses and the gallant Diomedes may be thus speedily driving 
sonie solid-hoofed horses from the Trojans. But greatly do I 
fear in my mind, lest these bravest of the Argives suffer some- 
thing from the pursuit of the Trojans." 

The whole speech was not yet uttered, when they themselves 640 
arrived. And then they alighted on the ground, and their 
friends rejoicing, saluted them with the right hand and kind 
expressions. And first the Gerenian chief, Nestor questioned 
them: 

" Come, tell me, most excellent Ulysses, great glory of the 
Achieans, how took ye these horses ? Penetrating into the 545 
camp of the Trojans r^ or did some god, meeting, give them to 
you r Greatly are they like the rays of the sun^ I am always 
fighting^ with the Trojans, nor can I say that I, though an aged 
warrior, remain at the ships ; but I have never seen nor re- 
marked such horses, and I think that some god, meeting you^ 
has given them. For cloud-compelling Jove loves you both, 650 
and the daughter of the aBg^s-bearing Jove, the blue-eyed Min- 
erva." 

And to him the wise Ulysses, answering, said ; " O Nestor, 
offiipring of Neleus, great glory of the Achaeans, easily could a 555 
god^ were he willing, have given better horses even than these, 

7 As many as. 

* The same phrases are used, as if they were driving a car. 

9 By constmction the phrase applies to the horses — not to Ulysses and Diomedes. 
It is of frequent occurrence (for instance, A. 520) , though inappropriate here. 
Such malapropos phrases are attributable to the lack of critical skill in the ancient 
or original editors of Homer. > i. e, dazzling white. 

s l^ngling — f . e. in conflict Though I am much in the field, and so see much 
of the Trojan hones, I never observed 9uch among them. 
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for there are far better'. But these steeds about which thou 
inquirest, old oaan. are Thraeiao, newly arrived : and the brave 

560 Diomedes slew their lord, and beside' him twelve companions, 
all the noblest. The thirteenth, a spy, we killed, near the 
ships — a man whom Hector sent forth, and the other illustrious 
Trojans, to reconnoitre our army''.'" 

Thus saving, he drove the' solid-hoofed horses across the 

565 ditch', exulting in ^lon': and with him went the other Achav 
ans rejoicing. And w^en they came to the well-constructed 
tent of T}'dides, they fastened the steeds with good^ halters at 
the horse-crib, where stood the swift-footed horses of Diomedes 

570 eating sweet corn. And in the stern of his vessel Ulysses laid 
the bloody spoils of Dolon. until they^ could make them ready 
as a sacred gift to Minerva". Then going into the sea. they 
washed off the great sweat from their legs, and their neck, and 

575 their thighs. And when the water of the sea had washed off 
the great sweat from their bodies, and their hearts were re- 
freshed^, then entering the well-polished baths, they bathed : 
and both having bathed and anointed themselves with rich oiL 
they sat down to a feast, and taking from a full bowl, they made 
an oblation of sweet' wine to Minerva. 

3 PoMbly — for they are far more powerful than men — ^meaning the gods air. 
4. 264. 4 To be an explorer of our annj. 

5 1. e, by the odc$ ic«ii>^a(rKX. H. 340. 
^ Well cut — i. e, from ikuu — the halters were atripa of hide. 
' I. e. Ulyuca and Diomedes. 

' t. e. till they could dedicate — or suspend them in some temple of Minerrt. 
9 Refreshed as to their hearts — ^when they had thus cooled themseWes. 
1 With the sweetness of honey. 
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Agamemnon diBtinguiithes himielf. Ho is wounded, and retires. Diomedes is 
wounded by Paris ; Ulysses by Socus. Ajaz, with Menelaus, flics to the relief 
of Ulysses, and Eurypylus, soon after, to the relief of Ajax. While be is em- 
ployed in assisting Ajax, he is shot in the thigh by Paris, who also wounds 
Machaon. Nestor conveys Machaon from the field. Achilles dispatches Pa- 
troclus to the tent of Nestor, and Nestor takes that occasion to exhort Patroclus 
to engage in battle, clothed in the armour of Achilles. 

And Aurora rose from her couch, hesido the beautiful Titho- 
nus, that she might carry light to immortals and to mortals ; and 
Jupiter sent forth Discord to the swift ships of the Achroans, 
holding in her hands the signal of war ; and she stood ^ upon the ^ 
huge' black ship of Ulysses, which^ was in the midst^^ that she 
might be heard' on both sides, as well at the tents of the Tela- 
monian Ajax, as at those of Achilles ; for those two had drawn 
up* their good^ ships at the extremities, relying on their valour 
and the might of their hands. There the goddess, standing, at t q 
the top of the voice', shouted loudly and terribly to the Achsc- 
ans; and implanted mighty strength in each hearty to fight and 
combat incessantly. And immediately war became more swe^t 
to them, than to return in the hollow ships to their dear native 
land. And the son of Atreus shouted aloud, and ordered the ^g 

> I. e. in a more arti6cial construction— When Aurora roae, Jove sent Discotd, 
and she stood, &c. 

• As large as a whale. * h ^a— t . e» the ship which, &. 
4i.e. in the middle of the line or lines. ^ To shout audibly to. 

• Or hauled on shore. f ^\^o£. ' o^^io. 
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Arrives to be girded : and himself put on his splendid aimoar.' 
First, round his logs he put his beautiful greaves, litted with 

'2f} silver clasps ; next, on his breast he put the corselet which 
Cinyras once gave him, to be a memorial of hospitality. For he 
ha/1 heard at Cyprus* a great rumor, that the Achsans were 
going to sail against Troy in ships; and on that account gave 
him this, gratifying the king. And ten stripes of it < ihe corselet) 

25 were of dark metal^ and twelve of gold, and twenty of tin^ : and 
three azure serpents on each side stretched towards the neck, 
like rainbows, which the son of Saturn fixes in the clouds, a 
sign to articulate-speaking men. Then round his shoulders he 

'M) threw his sword^ and on it glittered golden studs: and the 
sheath around it was of silver, attached to the belt by golden 
suspenders. Next he seized his good* shield, ample^ variously 
wrought, and beautiful, round which were ten brazen rings. 

•^5 And upon it were twenty white bosses of tin, and in the midst" 
was one of dark metal. And a grim-visaged Gorgon crowned' 
it, looking horribly ; and around tcere Terror and Flight. And 
its handle^ was of silver, and an azure snake was twisted round 
it, and there were three heads entwined, sprung from one neck. 

^0 And upon his head he placed his helmet, double coned, with four 
bosses*, and a crest of horse-hair, and the crest nodded awfully 
from above. And ho took two tough spears, pointed with brass, 
and sharp; and the brass glittered from them afar, even to 

^o heaven ; and Minerva and Juno thundered above to honour the 
king of wealthy Mycenc^ 

Then each gave orders to his own driver to hold there his 
horses in good order by the ditch ; and themselves armed on foot, 
with their weapons, rushed forth ; and a mighty clamour arose, 

•^5 before morning. Quickly, along with the drivers, were they 
drawn up in front at the ditch — but the drivers were a little 
behind ; and the son of Saturn excited a dreadful tumult, and 



• Bran. i Kucjov^e — i. e. one which has reached even to CypnuL 

2 xuavo^ — the qiecific metal is not ascertained. 

9 The corselet, apparently, was of chain or scale mail ; and the oi/xoi, iayen, 
taminc, or lines, which were, successively, or in some particolar order, of diflerent 
metals. ^ i. e. hung by a belt. 

6 a(fvi6a ^oupiv. light — or rather, one which from its construction he could 
move about with facility. * Covering the man — ay^i — from top to toe. 

7 I, e, of the twenty. « i, e. was in the centre of it, 

9 The TsXafxe^v here is the Jlxed handle— not the flexible belt, with which the 
shield was suspended from the shoulders. 

1 See E. 743. > Mycene with much gold. 
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sent down a shower of blood^ from the air above, because he was 
going to despatch many gallant men^ to Hades. 65 

And the Trojans, again, on the other ^Ae, formed on the hill 
of the plain round mighty Hector, and good Polydamas, and 
^neas, who, among the Trojans was honored by the people as a 
god, and the three sons of Antenor, Polybus, and the noble 
Agenor, and the jrouthful AcSimas, like immortals. And Hector 60 
in the van bore his shield, equal on all sides'. And as a porten- 
tous star makes its appearance from the clouds, shining, and 
then again enters the black clouds ; so Hector, giving orders, 
appeared now among the first, and now among the last ; and ho 66 
was all glittering with brass, like the lightning of a;gis-bearing 
Jove. 

And they — as reapers opposite to each other, form swathes of 
wheat or barley along the field of a rich^ man, and the frequent 70 
handfuls fall, — so Trojans, Acbscans, leaping upon one another, 
slew ; and neither thought of pernicious flight. And they held 
their heads equal in combat; and they rushed on like wolves, 
and crueP Discord, looking on, exulted ; for she alone of the 
gods was then present with them, whilst contending. And the 76 
other gods were not with them, but sat quiet in their mansions; 
where beautiful apartments were built for each, along the ridges 
of Olympus. And all were finding fault with the cloud-collect- 
ing son of Saturn, because he wished to give glory to the Tro- 
jans. These, however, the father regarded not ; and retiring by 80 
himself, sat down apart from the others exulting in glory, look- 
ing both at the city of the Trojans, and the ships of the Achae- 
ans, and the splendour of armour^, and the destroyers, and de- 
stroyed. 

As long.as it was morning, and the sacred day was increasing, 
so long the weapons flow fast upon both sides, and the people 86 
felL But at the time when the wood-cutter gets ready his din- 
ner in the glens of a mountain, when he has wearied^ his hands 
cutting lotty trees, and exhaustion* has come upon his spirit, and 
the desire of agreeable food seizes his breast ; at that time the 
Danaans by their valour, broke through the phalanxes, cheering 90 
their companions along the ranks. And Agamemnon first sprang 
forward, and slew the hero Biilnor himself, shepherd of people, 
and then his comrade, Oileus, his driver. For he then, leaping 

3 Dews wet with blood— or whose moisture was blood. ^ Head?, 

* A periphrasis, which may mean round, or tquare, or, what is perhaps the case 
here, oblong, the opposite sides of which are equal. Z. 117. 

< Happy. 7 Of many groans— i. e. caunDg them. ' Brass. 

• Satiated. i Satiety. 

13 
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from the car, stood against him : but Agamemnon smote him, as 
95 he was rushing straight forward, with his sharp spear, in the 
forehead ; nor did the helmet of stout brass retard ihe weapon, 
but it passed through both it, and the bone, and all the brain 
within was scattered. Him, then, while rushing towards him, 
he subdued. And Agamemnon, king of men, lel't them there 

100 with their bosoms bare, when he had stript off their tunics. 
Next he went to slay Isus and Anti'phus, two sons of Priam, 
the one illegitimate, and the other legitimate, beinj^ both in one 
car. The spurious son drove the car, whilst the ulustrious An- 
tiphus fou|3[ht^ These Achilles once bound with soft osiers on 

105 the summits of Ida, taking them when watching over their 
flocks : and he set them at liberty for a ransom^. >' ow, however 
the son of Atreus, the wide ruling Agamemnon, struck one 
upon the breast above the pap with his spear ; and, again, he 
smote Antiphus beside the ear with his sword, and dashed him 

110 from the car. In haste'* he plundered them of their beautiful 
armour, recognising them ; for he had formerly seen them at 
the swift ships, when the swift-footed Achilles brought them 
from Ida. And as a lion easily crushes the little fawns of the 

115 nimble stag, seizing them in his strong teeth, entering into their 
covert, and deprives them oi^ their tender life ; and she, although 
she happen to be very near, cannot waid off the peril, for a 
dreadful tremor comes over herself; but hastening, she rushes 
fleetly through the dense oak-thickets and forests, sweating^ at 
the attack of the savage beast. So no one of the Trojans was 

120 then able to ward off destruction from those two, but were them- 
selves also routed by the Argives. Kext Agamemnon attacked 
Pisander and bold Hippolochus, sons of the warlike Antimachus 
— he who, in particular, accepting gold— rich gifts from Alexander 
— would not suffer' him to restore Helen to the yellow-haired 

126 Menelaus. His two sons, then, the king of men, Agamemnon, 
seized — being in one car, for they drove their fleet horses to- 
gether—for the splendid reins had dropt from their hands, and 
they were confounded. And the son of Atreus rushed against 
them like a lion ; and they, on the other hand, supplicated from 

130 the car : 

"Take us alive, son of Atreus, and receive thou worthy ran- 
som. For many treasures lie in the houses of Antimachus, brass. 



• Fought from the chariot 

> Receiving a ranaom. « Haatening. > And takea away from diem. 

* i, e. with fright, or with her own ezertiona to eacape. 

fLe, reaiated the propoaal on the part of the Trojana to reatore her. 
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gold, and well-wrought iron'. From these our father will pre- 136 
sent thee with a boundless ransom^ if he hear that we are alive 
at the ships of the Acha;ans." 

Thus both, weeping, addressed the kin^ with soothing words; 
but received no soothing answer^. " If indeed ye be the sons 
of the warlike Antimachus, who once, in an assembly of the 
Trojans, advised them there to put to death Menelaus, though 140 
coming as an ambassador along with the godlike Ulysses, and 
not to send him back to the Acheeans — now surely ye shall re- 
ceive punishment for the foul insult of your father." 

He said, and drove Pisander from his horses to the ground, 
striking him on the breast with his spear ^ and he was stretched 
supine upon the soil And Hippolochus leapt down ; and him 146 
next he slew upon the ground, lopping off his hands with his 
sword, and cutting off his head^; and i/, like a mortar, he hurled 
forward to roll through the crowd. These then he quitted ; and 
where most phalanxes were in conflict, thither he ran, and with 
him other well-greaved Achieans. Foot slew foot flying from 160 
necessity, and horse, horsc^ (and under them arose the dust from 
the plain, which the loud-sounding feet of the horses threw up) 
slaughtering with the sword^ ; but the kin^, Agamemnon, con- 
stantly slaying, pursued, cheering the Argives. And as when 166 
devouring fire falls upon a forest full of trees, and the whirling 
wind bears it on all sides, and the branches fall with the root^ 
overcome by the violence of the flame ; so fell the heads of the 
flying Trojans, under the hands of Agamemnon, the son of 160 
Atreus, and many high-necked horses rattled their empty cars 
along the field of battle* without their brave drivers ; for they 
lay upon the earth, far more dear to vultures than to their wives. 

Jove withdrew Hector from the weapons, and from the dust, 
and from the slaughter, and from the blood, and the tumult ; 
and Atrides pursued, vehemently exhorting the Danaans. 166 
And the Trojans rushed along the middle of the plain, j^ast 
the tomb of Ilus, the son of old Dardanus, towards the wild 
fi^-tree^ eager to reach the city ; and Atrides, shouting, still 
followed them, and stained his invincible hands with gore. 
But when now they reached the Sctcan gates and the beech- 170 
tree', there at length they halted, and awaited each other. 

* Or, much — ^perhaps manufactured articief of iron — swords, pikea, &c, 

* But heard an unkind word. i Neck. 

> I. e. the warriors from the cars. ' Widi brass. 

* The bridges of war — i. e. the spaces between the lines of the combatants. 

6 The fig-tree, and beech-tree, may express, not single trees, but plantations, or 
groves of these trees. 
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Others, however, still fled through the middle of the plain, 
like herds of cows, which a liou, coming at the milking 
hour* of night, puts trembling to flight — all, but to some one 
dreadful destruction is apparent. And of that one he breaks 

176 the neck, seizing it in his strong teeth ; and then sucks both 
the blood and all the entrails. So the son of Atreus, king Aga- 
memnon, pressed upon them, always killing the hindermost, 
while they fled. And many fell prone and supine from their 
cars beneath the hands of the son of Atreus ; for around, and 

180 before the rest, he raged with his spear. But when now he was 
on the point of reaching^ the city and the lofty wall, then at 
last the father both of men and gods, seated himself upon the 
tops of Ida, abounding in springs — descending from neaven. 
And he held the lightning in his hands, and dispatched the golden- 

186 winged Iris with a message'. 

" Away, swift Iris, deliver this message to Hector. As long 
as he sees Agamemnon, shepherd of the people, raging among 
the foremost combatants, destroying ranks ot men, so long let 
himself keep in the rear, and let him exhort the rest of the 

190 army to fight with the enemy in fierce Imttle. But when he 
(Agamemnon), either struck by a spear, or wounded by an ar- 
row, shall leap into his car', then will I supply himself {Hector) 
with strengtn* to kill (the Achceans) until he reach the well- 
benched ships, and the sun set, and awfuP darkness come on." 

196 Thus he spake, nor did the rapid Iris, swift on her feet as the 
wind, disobey ; but descended from the heights of Ida towards 
sacred Ilium. And she found the noble Hector, son of warlike 
Priam, standing in the midst of the horses and compact cars ; 
and standing near him, the swift-footed Iris said : 

200 " Hector, son of Priam, equal to Jove in counsel, Jupiter has 
sent me forth to deliver this message to thee. As long as thou 
seest Agamemnon, shepherd of the people, raging among tho 
foremost combatants, and destroying ranks of men, so long do 
'205 thou withdraw from combat, and exhort the rest of the army to 
fight with the enemy in fierce battle. But when either struck 
by a spear, or wounded by an arrow, he shall leap into his car, 
then will he (Jove) suppljr thee with strength to kill, until thou 
reach the well-benched ships, and the sun set, and awful darkness 
come on. 

210 Thus having spoken, the swift-footed Iris departed. And 

' Or nther the dead or depth of the night — ^whatever the derivation of ajXoX^o;. 
7 VHien he was loon going to arrive, dec * AnnounciDg. 

* Lit leap upon his horMe— i. e, ahali step into his car. 
> Then wiU I pat itrangth into his hands to him. > Sacred. 
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Hector sprang with his armour from his car to the ground, and 
brandishing sharp spears, ranged on all sides through the army, 
encouraging them to fight ; and stirred up furious battle. Then 
rallied they again, and faced the Achasans ; and the Argives, on 215 
the other hand, strengthened their columns. And the battle 
was renewed, and they stood front to fronts And Agamemnon 
first rushed out, for he wished to fight far in front of all. 

Tell me now, ye Muses, possessing Olympian mansions, who 
first now came opposed to Agamemnon, either of the Trojans 220 
themselves, or of tneir noble sQlies. Iphidamas, son of Antenor, 
both handsome and tall, who was brought up in fertile Thrace, 
mother of sheep. Cisseus, his maternal grandfather, who begot 
the fair-cheeked Theano, brought him up in his house while yet 
a little one : and when he had attained the full measure of glo- 226 
rious youth, he thero detained him ; and he gave him his own 
daughter. And having married her, he went from the bridal- 
chamber, on the rumour of the Achaeans* with twelve curved* 
ships, which accompanied him. The good ships indeed he af- 
terwards left at Percope ; and he, on foot, arrived at Troy — it 230 
was he who then came s^nst Agamemnon, the son of Atreus. 
And when these, advancing against each other, were now near, 
the son of Atreus missed, and his spear was turned aside past 
him ; but Iphidamas struck him upon the belt, under^ the corse- 235 
let ; and he drove the spear with great force, trusting to his 
heavy hand^. Yet the point pierced not the embroidered belt', 
but encountering the silver long before, was bent like lead. And 
the wide-ruling Agamemnon, seizing it in his hand, pulled it 
towards him, exasperated, like a lion, and wrenched it out of his 
hand^; and with his sword smote him upon the neck, and 240 
loosened his limbs. Thus he, falling there, slept the brazen 
sleep, assisting his fellow-countrymen, — unhappy man,/ar from 
his young wedded virgin, whose favours he haa not known^, and 
for whom he had given' much — first he gave an hundred oxen^ 
and next pledged nimself for a thousand goats and sheep to- 246 

S ether, which were guarded for him in great numbers. Then, 
owever, Agamemnon, son of Atreus, stript the body, and has- 
tened, bearing the rich armour, to the army of the ^cheeans. 
And when Coon, the eldest born of Antenor, distinguished 260 
among men, beheld him, strong grief seized his eyes', for his 

'Opposite. 

«t.tf. of their expedition againft Troy. « Witfi high cunred prows. 

• Within. 7 i, e, with all the force of hie hea^y hand. > I. e. the inner belt. 

• Oat of the hand of Iphidamaa— Iphidamaa did not hurl the apear, bat oaed it 
like a pike. > Or rather had had bat brief enjoyment 

s ^ e. to her paienta. * Covered him aa to the eyea. 
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fallen brother; and he stood sideways with his spear, unseen by 
the noble Agamemnon. And he wounded him in the middle of 
the arm, below the elbow, and the point of the shining spear 
pierced through to the other side. Then did Agamemnon, king 

255 of men, shudder ; yet not even thus did he abstain from battle 
and war, but rushed upon Coon with his strong spear*. He 
(Coon) indeed was eagerly dragging by the foot Ipbidamas his 
brother, and begot by the same fether*, and was calling upon all 
the chiefs ; but Agamcmnoji wounded him with his polished 

260 brazen spear below the bossy shield, whilst thus dragging his 
brot/ier through the crowd, and loosened his limbs ; and, standing 
beside him, cut off his head over* Iphidamas. There the sons 
of Antenor, fulfiUinstheir destiny by the hands of the king, son 
of Atreus, descended down to the abode of Pluto. 
And Agamemnon ranged about along the ranks of the other 

265 men, with his spear, and his sword, and huge stones, whilst the 
warm blood yet spouted from the wound. When, however, the 
wound grew dry, and the blood ceased tojlowj sharp pains pene- 
trated^ into the vigour of the son of Atreus. And as when the 

270 sharp and bitter weapon of pain seizes® a woman in labour, — the 
pain which the Eileithyi®, presides over child-birth, inflict, the 
daughters of Juno, keeping bitter pains in their possessions ; so 
did sharp anguish penetrate the strength of the son of Atreus. 
And he sprang into his car, and gave orders to the driver to push 

275 on towards the hollow ships ; for he was tortured in his heart 
And crying out, he shouted aloud to the Danaans : 

" O my friends, leaders and princes of Argives, keep ye oflF 
horrid battle from the sea-crossmg ships, since Jove, the coun- 
sellor, permits me not to combat throughout the day with the 
Trojans." Thus he spake ; and his driver lashed his beautiful^ 

280 horses towards the hollow ships ; and they, not unwilling, flew. 

And their breasts were covered with foam^ and they were 

sprinkled beneath with dust, bearing the afflicted king apart 

from the battle. 

And Hector, as soon as he observed Agamemnon retreating, 

285 exhorted both the Trojans and Lycians, shouting aloud : •'* Ye 
Trojans, l.ycians, and spfear-%hting Dardans, be men, my friends, 
and exert* your vigorous energies. The bravest hero is gone : 

^ Fed by the winds— grown in a place exposed to the winds ; or ponibly 
thrown with the force of the wind. ^ ». e, not of the same mother. 

* t. e, as he fell upon the dead body of Iphidamas, which he was dragging away. 
7 Entered — sank into. s Has. 

• xoXXirpj^ac—which probably refers rather to the hair of the body, than of 
tfie mana. > They foamed their breasts. > Remember. 
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and Jove, the son of Saturn, gives me great glory*. Straight- 
way then urge your solid-hoofed horses against the gallant Da- 290 
naans, that ye may win more ample glory.'* 

Thus saying, he excited the courage and spirit of each. And 
as when perchance some huntsman animates his white-toothed 
dogs against a wild boar or lion ; so did Hector, son of Priam, 
equal to man-slaughtering Mars, against the AchasDns, animate 296 
the bold Trojans. And he himself, with high thoughts^ ad- 
vanced among the first, and leaped^ into battle, like to a storm 
blowing from above, which, rushing down, rouses up the dark 
ocean. 

Then whom first, and whom last, did Hector, son of Priam, 
slay, when Jove gave him glory ? Assaeus first, and AntonoQ^, 30tt 
Opites, and Dolops, son of Clyteus, and Opheltius, and Agelau^ 
and ^symnus, and Orus and stout HipponoQs. These leaders 
then of the Danaans he slew ; and afterwards the multitude^ 305 
As, when the west wind drives the clouds of the rapid south, stri- 
king the waters with a mighty blast ; and mtny a huge billow rolls 
alon^, and the foam scatters on high under the force of the gusty 
wind ; so in crowds were the people^ subdued by Hector. Then 
indeed would there have been destruction, and irremediable deeds 310 
been done, and the flying Achseans would have rushed into the 
ships, had not Ulysses called upon Diomedes, son of IVdeus : 

"Son of Tydeus, why* is it that we are forgetful of our 
aggressive force ? Come hither then, my friend, stand by me ; 
for it will indeed be a disgrace if the plumed Hector take our 316 
fljfips." 

Then gallant Diomedes, answering, said unto him : " Certainly 
I will remain and resist ; but little will be our service, for cloud- 
compelling Jove chooses now to give glory to the Trojans rather 
than to us.'' 

He said, and dashed from his car to the ground Thymbrseus, 320 
striking him with the spear upon the left breast; and Ulysses 
slew Molion, the godlike attendant of the king^. These then 
they quitted, when they had put an end to their fighting^ ; and 
both advancing to the ranks, threw them into confusion, as when 

> t. e, the advantage is again with us. 

4 Thinking great things — i. e, with magnificent expectations of success. 

> Fell. ^ The troops — ^rank and file — as distinguished from the commanders. 
T Heads of people — i. e. great numbers of people — where Xacjv is synonymous 

with vXi)duv, in 305. 

• Sufleriog what— •'. e. what is the matter with us, that we forget— do not 
exert, Ac • Hector. 

1 Biiade them cease from war. 
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325 tvro boars, full of courage', rush upon the hounds' — 90 renewing 
the chargC; they cut down the Trojans ; and the Achapans wiu 
pleasure breathed again, escaping the noble Hector. Next they 
took a car and two warriors, the bravest of the people, the two 
sous of the Percosian Merops, who, above all, was skilful in 

'130 augury, and forbade'* his sons to march to the deadly war : but 
they did not obey him, for the destinies of black death led ihem 
on. Them indeed did Diomedes, son of Tydeus, expert in the 
use of the spear, depriving^ of life and breath, spoil of their 

336 beautiful armour. And Ulysses slew Hippodamus and Hypei- 
rochus. 

Then the son of Saturn, looking down from Ida, stretched 
battle among them on equal terms^ ; and they slaughtered one 
another. The son of l^deus then wounded, with his spear, the 
hero Agastrophus, the son of Pason, on the hip ; for his horses 

340 ^ere not at hand for him to escape ; and he had done very fool- 
ishly, for his attendant kept them at a distance, and he him- 
seu rushed on foot through the foremost combatants, till he lost 
his life. But Hector quickly observed^ in the ranks, and has- 
tened towards them, shouting ; and with him followed phalanxes 

345 of the Trojans. And gallant Diomedes, beholding him, shud- 
dered, and immediately addressed Ulysses, who was near : 

'^Against ourselves then at last that destruction rolls — the 
mighty Hector. But come, let us etand Jirm, and, awaiting, re- 
pulse Aim." 
He said, and brandishing his long spear, hurled it, and struck 

350 him ; nor, in aiming at his head, did he miss the top of the helia. 
But the brass was repelled by the brass, nor reached the fair 
skin; for the triple-plated, beavered helmet stopt it — ^that 
which Phoebus Apollo gave him. And Hector hastily fell back 
a considerable space, and was mingled with the crowd ; and 

365 sunk on his knees', supporting himself with his strong hand on 

the earth, and black night covered his eyes. And whilst the 

son of Tydeus was following the direction* of his spear far 

• through the foremost combatsmts, where it stuck^ in the earth, 

Hector recovered himself, and springing again into his car, 

360 drove into the ranks, and avoided black fate. And the brave 
Diomedes, rushing after him with his spear, said : 

' Thinking greaUy. 

* The hunting dogs. 4 Did not snfier. « Forcing them to quit. 

* L e, neiUier gave way— as if each party tugged at the ends of a rope, with 
equal strength. f i. e, what Diomedee and UlyMes were doing* 

> Stood, fidlen on his knee*— «. e. remained, or was in that position. 

* The impetui, or force. i Entered in. 
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'* Again, dog, hast thou now escaped death. Truly destruc- 
tion came close upon thee. Again has Phoebus Apollo, to whom 
thou art wont to offer up thy prayers, when going into the 
clash of spears, now rescued thee. But I will another time 
make an end of thee, falling in with thee again, if I too have an 365 
helper among the gods*. Now, however, I will go against 
others, whomsoever I may find." 

He said, and stript^ the good spearman, the son of Paeon. And 
Alexander the spouse of the fair-haired Helen, leaning on^ a 

Eillar, at the tomb of Ilus', the son of Dardanus, the aged leader, 370 
ent his bow at the son of Tydeus, shepherd of the people. 
He (Diamedes) indeed was taking off the variegated corselet 
from the breast of the gallant Agastrophus, and the shield 
from his shoulders, and his heavy casque ; and Alexander drew 376 
the horn* of his bow, and struck him — nor did the weapon in 
vain escape from his hand — on the surface of the right foot ; 
and the arrow going right through, fixed in the ground. And, 
laughing with great joy, he sprang from his ambuscade, and, 
boasting, uttered this speech : 

^ Thou art struck, and the weapon fled not from me in vain. 380 
Would that, striking thee in the bottom of thy belly, I had de- 

})rived thee of life. Thus would the Trojans breathe again 
rom destruction, who now tremble at thee, as bleating goa& at 
a lion." 

To him said, undismayed, the brave Diomedes : " Bow-shooter 
— ^infamous — proud of thy curls — slave of women — if now in 3S6 
arms thou wouldst make trial of me, hand to hand^, thy bow 
would avail thee not, and numerous arrows^ ; though now, on 
scratching the top of my foot, thou boasteth in this way. I re- 
gard^ it no more than if a woman had wounded me, or a foolish 390 
boy ; for the arrow of a feeble, worthless man, Uke thee, is of no 
force*. Otherwise, truly, from me — if even it but slightly 
touches a man — comes the sharp arrow, and instantly renders 
him lifeless; and the cheeks of nis wife are both lacerated, and 
his children are orphans ; for, staining the earth red with his 

> If there is to me also (i. e, as well as yoa) one of the gods a helper. 

> Diomedes was tamed towards the body of Psonides, engaged in stripping it— 
and ttoopbg, with the heel of one foot raised. 

« Reclined behind, ». e. screened or protected by it 
6 At the tomb, built for Has. 

* The elbow, or point in the middle, where the roots of the horns met— the 
point on which the arrow rested. ^ in oppositioiL 

• IMomedes upbraids him with being no tpearman, 

> I regard it not, as if a woman, dtc > Blnnt 
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395 blood, he rots; and there are more birds around him than wo- 
men/' 

Thus he spake ; and Ulysses, skilful with the spear, coming 
near, stood before him ; and Diomedes, sitting down behind him, 
drew the swift arrow from his foot ] and sharp pain shot through 
his body. And he sprang into his car, and bade the driver push 
on towards the hollow ships ; for he was pained at heart. And 

400 ^he spear-skilled Ulysses was left alone ; nor did any of the 
Argives remain beside him, for fear had seized upon all. Then, 
distressed, ho thus communed with his own bold spirit : 

" Alas ! what will become of me* ? Great indeed will be the 

405 disgrace if I fly, alarmed at the multitude ; but worse if I be 
taken alone : and the son of Saturn has struck with terror the 
rest of the Danaans. But wherefore does my spirit talk these 
things with me? for I know that cowards skulk from battle: 

410 but he who is brave in combat, must firmly stand, whether he be 
attacked, or attack another." 

Whilst he was revolving these things within his mind and 
soul, ranks of the shielded Trojans came upon him, and enclosed 
him in the midst, bringing destruction with them. And as 

41^ ^hcn dogs and vigorous youths around rouse up a boar, and he 
comes forth out of a deep thicket, sharpening his white tusk 
within his crooked jaws; and they rush around' ; and he grinds 
his teeth ; and they nevertheless await him, terrible as he is — 
so rushed then the Trojans round Ulysses, beloved of Jove ; but 

.g^ he wounded above the shoulder the brave DeTopites first, spring- 

4^" ing upon him with his sharp spear; and afterwards he slew 
Tho3n and Ennomus. And with his spear he next wounded 
Chersidamas, when leaping from his car, in the naval, below the 

. _ bossed shield ; and he, falhng amid the dust, grasped the earth 

^^ with his hand^ These he left, and next wounded with his 
spear Charops, the son of Aippasus, and own brother of the noble 
Socus. And Socus, godlike hero, advanced to give him aid : and 
approaching, he stood very near, and addressed him in these 

-g^words^: 

^^^ " Oh, illustrious Ulysses, inexhaustible in wiles and labours, 

to-day thou shalt either boast over both sons of Hippasus, having 

slain such heroes, and stripped off their armour, or else thou 

shalt lose thy life, smitten by my spear." 

-^ Thus saying, he struck the shield, every where equal. And 

*^ through the shining shield went the forceful weapon, and drove 
into tne curiously-wrought corselet, and tore off all the skin 

s What shall I sufier. See 813 of thii book. > t. e. preparing iw hia onset 
With the palm of hia hand. * Spake to him a word. 
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from his side. But Pallas Minerva suffered it not to penetrate 
to the entrails of the hero. And Ulysses perceived that the 
weapon had not gone fatally into him, and falling back, he ad- 440 
dressed this speech to Socus : 

" Ah ! wretch , very soon will grievous destruction overtake 
thee. Thou hast indeed put a stop to my fighting against the 
Trojans; but I declare that death and black fate snail here be 
thine^ this day ; and that, subdued by my spear, thou shalt give 
gloiy to me, and thy soul to Pluto, distinguished for his horses^'* 446 

He said, and the other, turning again to flight, was retreating ; 
but into his back, between the shoulders, while turned^, he 
(Ulysses) fixed the spear, and drove it through his breast. And 
idling, he made a crash, and the noble Ulysses gloried over 
him: 

" O Socus, son of the warlike, horse-taming Hippasus, the 460 
end of death, overtaking, has seized thee, nor hast thou escaped^ 
Ah ! wretch, thv father and venerable mother shall not close 
thine eyes for thee, though dead ; and ravenous^ birds shall tear 
thee, flapping their wings frequent over thee ; but when I die, 
the noble Acnarans shall pay me funeral honour.'^ 466 

So saying, he plucked the strong spear of the brave Socus, 
from his own body, and bossy shield ; and the blood gushed out 
as be drew it forth, and raclced his spirit'. And the bold Tro- 
jans, when thev beheld the blood of Ulysses, all, exhorting each 460 
other along the crowd, pressed upon him; and he retreated 
backwards, and shouted for his comrades. Thrice did he then 
shoot as loud as he was able^ ; and thrice the warlike Menelaus 
beiurd him shouting; and forthwith addressed Ajax, being near: 

"Noble Ajax, son of Telamon, prince of the people, around 466 
me comes the voice of the intrepid Ulysses, like to him, as if 
the Trojans, cutting him off from his comrades in the keen battle, 
were pressing violently upon him, being alone. Let us go thea 
into the throng ; for it is better to assist him. I fear lesi^ being 470 
left alone, brave though he be, amidst the Trojani^ he suiSer 
aught, and there be great want^ of him among the Danaans." 

Thus speaking, he led the way, and the godlike hero followed 
along with him. Then they found Ulysses, beloved by Jove ,* 
and round him IVojans were trooping, like blood-thirsty wolves 475 
about a wounded horned stag in the mountains — one which a 
man has smittea frilb an -ffl-row from a bow-string. Him in- 

*B*todiee. ^WlM>«Mdacar,a8we]] afltbemtofthegodi, 

• To him turned. ' t. e, has orertaken Am before thoa oooldet eeciqte. 
> neah-eating. > Bat the blood of him, drswing it Ibitk, gm^hed out to him. 

* As modi as the kead of man containa. ^ Derira. 
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deed, flying, it escapes hj its speedy as long as the blood is 
warm, and its knees bear it up ; but when the swift arrow ex- 
hausts it, the ravenous wolves devour^ it in a shadv thicket 

180 among the mountains. Chance^ however brings thitner a de- 
structive lion ; and the wolves fly in terror, and he devours. So 
at that time followed the Trojans, numerous and brave, round 
the wise and warlike Ulysses ; but the hero, charging with his 
spear, repelled the pitiless day^ Then Ajax came near, bearing 

485 his shield like a tower, and stood beside him; and the Trojans, 
in different directions, fled in alarm. The warlike Menelaua^ 
meanwhile, taking him by the hand, led him from the throng, 
till his attendant drove his horses near. And Ajax, springing 

490 upon the Trojans, slew Doryclus, the son of Priam, a spunoos 
son ; and next wounded Pandocus. And Lysander he wounded, 
and PyrSLSus, and Pylartes. And as when a full-flowing river 
comes down, a torrent, from the mountains upon the plain, 
swollen by the rain of Jove^, and bears alon^ with it many diy 

495 oaks and many pines, and casts much debris into the sea ; so tlie 
illustrious Ajax, routing them, pursued them along the plain, 
slaughtering both horses and men. 

Nor as yet did Hector learn it ; for he was fighting on the 
left^ of all the battle, by the banks of the river Scamander ; where 

500 fell the heads of men in greatest numbers, and a tremendous 
shout arose round the mighty Nestor and the warlike Idome- 
neus. Among these did Hector mingle, performing arduous 
deeds with his spear and car-fighting skill, and desolated the 

505 phalanxes of youths. Nor yet would the noble Achaeans have 
retired from their position', had not Alexander, the husband d 
the fair-haired Helen, disabled^ Machaon, shepherd of the people, 
fighting bravely^ — wounding him on the right shoulder witn a 
triple-barbed arrow. For him trembled then the valour-breath- 

5l0 ing Achasans, lest perchance, the battle giving way*, the Tro- 
jans should slay him ; and immediately Idomeneus addressed the 
noble Nestor : 

'' O Neleian Nestor, great glory of the Achseanii, up, mount 
thy car, and let Machaon get in beside thee, and drive tny solid- 
hoofed horses with all speed to the ships j for a medical man is 



< Itf feet. • Tearing in pieces, deroor. 

7 jaifAanL-.by which eeema to be ezpreaaed the ordinary conrae of events— not 
a. special direction. > i. e. At« day— Am &te— defended himself sncceaifbBy. 

> Accompanied by the shower of Jove. > Witfi reference to the Tro|aiis. 

• xsXsu^o^, in a military sense— like yt^pou > Made to cease. 

« apitfrsuovra— equal to the faniTest. •That ofihe Adueans. 
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worth many others, to cut out arrows, and to apply^ healing 616 
remedies." 

Thus he spake, nor did the Gerenian chief, Nestor, refuse ; 
but forthwith ascended his car, and Machaon mounted beside him 
the son of ^sculapius, the excellent physician ; and he lashed 
the horses, and they flew not unwilling towards the hollow ships, 620 
for thither it was agreeable to their inclination to go. 

But Cebriones, mounted beside Hector, perceived the Tro- 
jans in confusion, and addressed him in those words : " Hector, 
we two are engaged with the Danaans here in the outskirt of 
horrid-sounding battle ; and now the other Trojans are in con- 625 
fusion pell-mell, their horses and themselves ; and Telamonian 
Ajax is routing them ; and I know him woll, for he bears upon 
hu shoulders his broad shield. Let us also ihen direct our horses 
and car thither, where chiefly horse and foot, dealing forth de- 
structive combat, slaughter each other, and a tremendous shout- 630 
ing arises." 

Thus then having spoken, ho lashed the beautiful horses with 
his loud scourge. And they, feeling the stroke, speedily bore 
the swift car among the Trojans and Achscans, trampling on both 
corses and shields. And with blood was the whole axle-tree 535 
beneath splashed, and the sides of the car^, which the drops 
from the horses' hoofs struck, and those from the tires of the 
wheels. And he was eager to enter the crowd of heroes, and 
to break through, springing upon them. And he sent evil tumult 
among the Danaans, and abstained little from combat^, and ranged 640 
through the ranks of the rest of men with his spear, and his 
swordy and huge stones, but avoided the battle of Tckmonian 
Ajax. 

And Jove, aloft, excited fear within Ajax, and he stood para- 
lyzed, and cast behind him his shield of seven bulls' hides. And 
he was alarmed, gazing about upon the throng like a wild beast, 545 
retreating and turning again, aiid slowly moving knee alter 
knee. And as dogs and rustic men drive a fierce lion from the 
stall of oxen — they permit him not to carry off the fatness of 
the cattle, watching all night ; but he, eager for food, rushes on, 550 
yet does not succeed, for numerous darts fly against him from 
bold hands, and blazing torches, which he dreads, though dash- 
ing on ; and in the morning he stalks away with grieving heart : 
so Ajax, s^icted in his heart, then retired, much against his will, 656 
from the Trojans; for he feared for the ships of the Achseans. 

* To iprinUe— fc. dried herba rubbed to powder. 
f The fides roond the bottom (^i^pos) of the car. 

• From the ipear— he loit no time in delay— or fought inoessantly. 
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And as, when a lazy^ asss, upon whom many sticks have already 
been broken,^ going a-iield^ forces his way in spite of the boy% 
560 and entering in, crops the high grain ; and the boys beat him 
with sticks, but their strength is feeble; and with difSculty 
they drive him out, when he is satiated with food ; so then ix 
length the bold Trojans and allies, summoned from a&r, pressed 
constantly upon Ajax, the mighty son of Telamon, striking the 
565 middle of his shield with missile weapons. And Ajax, some- 
times wheeling about, exerted' his vigorous force, and checked 
the phalanxes of the Trojans, the tamers of horses, and some- 
times he turned himself to fly. But he prevented all from 
advancing to the swift ships, and stopping, he raged between 
570 the Trojans and Acha?ans. And the spears from &ring handi^ 
rushing forward, stuck, some in his ample shield ; and many be- 
tween, before they reached his white body, fell^ on the ground, 
though eager to be glutted with his flesh. 
575 And as soon as Eurypylus, the noble son of Euacroon, pei^ 
ceived him to be hard pressed with many darts, advancing, he 
stood beside him, and hurled his shining spear ; and struck Api^ 
saon, the son of Phausias, shepherd of the people, in the liver, 
under the midriff ; and at once relaxed his limbs. And Euiy* 
"jSO pylus sprang upon him, and stript the armour from his shoulders. 
And then, as soon as the godlike Alexander observed him strip- 
ping off Apisaon's armour, he instantly drew his bow at Eury- 
pylus, and struck him with an arrow upon the right thigh; and 
the reed was broken, and his thigh pained him. And he fell 
back into the column of his comradeS; avoiding fate; and shout- 
5S5 ing, cried with a loud voice to the Danaans: 

" O friends, leaders and princes of the Argives, rally, and 

stand**, and ward off the pitiless day from Ajax, who is ovei^ 

whelmed with darts; nor do I think that he can escape from 

500 dire-sounding war. But by all means stand against the foej 

round the mighty Ajax, the son of Telamon." 

So spake the wounded Eurypylus, and beside him they stood 

close together' resting their shields upon their shoulders, and 

^ lifting up their spears. And Ajax met them, and, wheeling 

595 about, stood firniy when he reached the column of his comrades. 

Thus they combated like to a consuming fire. 

In the mean time the mares of the son of Neleus, sweating, 
bore Nestor from the battle, and carried Machaon, shepherd of 
the people. And the noble Achilles, swift of foot, looking forth 

> PeraeYering— dogged— obttinate. i Been broken axomid it. 

> Was mindful of. > Stood— •'. e, fell, or pitched into the gioand. 
4 Rallying, ftand. * t. e. to ahield Eorjiijlni. 
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observed him ; for he stood upon the prow of his large ship, 600 
gazing at the dire struggle and lamentable rout. And immedi- 
ately he addressed Patroclus. his comrade, calling from the ship ; 
and he, hearing him within the tent, came forth, like Mars : and 
it was the commencement of misfortune to him^ Him iirst the 
gallant son of Menoetius addressed : 

" Why dost thou call me, Achilles, and what need hast thou 606 
of me^?" And to him, the swift-footed Achilles, answering, 
said: 

'' Noble son of Menoetius, dear to my soul, soon I think that 
the Achaeans will stand supplicating round my knees; for a ne- 
cessity, no longer bearable, comes upon them. But go now, 
Patroclus, beloved of Jove, ask Nestor what man is this wfwm 610 
he brines wounded from the battle. Behind, indeed, he wholly 
resembfes Machaon, the son of iEsculapius, but I have not seen 
the man's face^ for the horses passed me, hastening forward. 

Thus he spake, and Patroclus obeyed his beloved comrade, 615 
and set out to run along the tents and ships of the Achseans. 

And when they" (Nestor and Machaon) came to the tent of 
the son of Neleus, they themselves alighted on the fertile soil 
and Eurymedon, the attendant of the old man, took the horses 
from the car ; and they dried off the sweat from their tunics^, 620 
standing towards the breeze beside the shore of the sea, and 
then, entering the tent, sat down upon couches. And ibr them 
did fair-haired* Hecamede prepare a mixture^ — she whom the 
old man brought from Tenedos, when Achilles laid it waste, the 625 
daughter of the brave ArsinoQs, — whom the Achicans selected 
for him, because he excelled all in counsel First she brought 
out for them a handsome, black -footed polished table ; and upon 
it a brazen tray, and on it an onion, a relish with the beverage, 
and new honey, and the fruit of the sacred corn^ beside it. 630 
Likewise a splendid cup near them, which the old man brought 
from home, stuck full of golden studs. And its handles were - 
four, and round each two golden pigeons were feeding, and it 



* As if seen in the sequel. Patroclus, assoming the arms of AchUles, goes out 
to Tepel the assailing Trojans. He at first carries death and destruction with him, 
his appearance, as Achilles, creating the utmost confusion ; but he is afterwards 
Attacked and killed by Hector. 

f In what respect does need of mo come to thee. 

* Eyes. ' Nestor and Machaon. 

> t. e, they cooled themselTes— let their tunics dry on their bodies in the cool 
mir. 'Or well-curled, 

s See the ingredients, 638 — 640. * u e. bread or cakea. 
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^636 had two bottoms'. Another indeed with difficulty would have 

lifted it, when full, from the table ; but the aged Nestor raised 

^ it with ease. In it the dame, like to the goddesses, had made a 

mixture for them of Pramneian wine, and grated over it goat* 

640 milk cheese with a brazen rasp, and sprinUed white flour upon 
it ; and bade them drink, as soon as she had prepared the bev- 
erage. And after by drinking thev quenched the parching 
thirst, they amused themselves with conversation, talking to 
each other. And Patroclus stood at the doors, a godlike man. 
And the old man, perceiving him, rose from his splendid seat, 

645 and, taking him by the hand, led him in, and bade him be seated. 
But Patroclus, on the other side, declined, and uttered this 
speech : 

" No sitting for me, O Jove-supported sage ; nor wilt thou 
persuade me. To be revered and respected is he, who sent me 
forth to inquire who was this, whom thou wast bringing in 

650 wounded ; but I myself also know, for I see it is Machaon, shep- 
herd of people. And now, to make my report, I, with the 
news^, will go back to Achilles ; for well dost thou know, O 
Jove-supported sage, what an irascible man he is — ^he would soon 
find fault even with the faultless.^' 

And him answered then the Gerenian Chief, Nestor, " "Why 
then does Achilles thus compassionate the sons of the Achseans, 

635 as many as have been now wounded with weapons ? Nor 
knows he at all how much of sorrow has arisen throughout the 
army ; for the bravest lie in the ships, wounded with spears or 
arrows. The brave Diomedes, son of Tydeus, has been struck 

660 with an arrow, and famed Ulysses wounded with a spear, and 
Agamemnon. Eurypvlus also has been shot in the thigh with 
an arrow ; and this other I have just brought from battle, struck 
with an arrow from a bow-string ; yet Achilles, brave as he is, 

665 cares not for the Danaans, nor pities them. Or waits he until 

% at last the swift ships by the sea, in spite of the Argivcs, be 

consumed with hostile tire, and ourselves be slain one alter 

another? For my strength is not as it formerly was, in my 

flexile limbs. Would that I were as young, and my might as 

670 firm, as when a contest took place between the Elcians and U9, 
about the driving away of some oxen, when making^ reprisals, I 
slew Itymoneus, the brave son of Hypcirochus, who dwelt in 
Elis : for he, defending his cattle, was smitten among the first 
by a javelin from my hand, and there fell, and his rustics fled in 

675 confusion. And we drove from the plain very great booty, fifty 

s t. e, it was an ofiipixuf'sXXov — a double cup. It would stand on either end, 
and each had two handles. * A messenger. i Driving. 
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droves of cattle, as many flocks of sheep, as many herds of swine, 
as many large flocks of goats, one hundred and fifty yellow* 
steeds, all mares, and with many there were colts. And these 680 / 
we drove within Neleian Pylus, marching in the night towards / 
the city : and Neleus was delighted in his mind, because much 
booty had fallen to me, going a youth to war. And with the 
appearing morn heralds cried aloud for those to come, to whom 685 
debts in rich Elis were due* ; and the leading men of the Pylians, 
assembling, divided the spoil — for the Epeians^ owed debts to 
many^ — to such a degree had wo in Pylus, being few, been im- 
poverished'. For the mighty Hercules^ coming in former 
years, had done us mischief, and as many as were the bravest 690 
were slain. For we were twelve sons of illustrious Neleus, of 
whom I alone was left, and all the rest perished. Emboldened 
by these things, the brazen tunicked Epeians, insulting us, had 
planned their iniquities. 

" And the old man (Neleus) selected for himself adrove of cat- 695 
tie and a large flock of sheep, picking out three hundred and 
the shepherds — for to him also was a great debt due in rich Elis, 
nofnely, four horses, victorious in the racc^, with their chariots, 
going to the games^ ; for they were to run for a tripod ; and 700 
Augeas, king of men, seized them there ; and dismissed the 
driver, grieved for his horses. On account of these words and 
deeds the old man, indignant, selected for himscli' immense num- 
bers ; and gave the rest to the people to divide, that no one 
might go defrauded of his just share. AVe indeed were busied 706 
in all these matters^, and were performing sacrifices to the gods 
throughout the city ; and on the third day came together all the 
townsmen themselves, and their solid-hoofed horses, in full force, 
and with them were armed the two Molions, being still youths, 
and not yet knowing how to make the best use of their vigor- 
ous force^. For there is a town, a lofty hill, Thryoessa, far off, 710 
on the banks of Alphcus, the last town of sandy Pylus— ar/rf this 
they invested eager to overthrow it. And when they had cros- 
sed the whole plain, Minerva, flying* from Olympus, came to us 

3 Cheflnuto— or bright bays. 

' t. e. thoae whose property had been plundered, and for whose sake the reprisals 
had been made. * Who occupied a portion of Elis. 

s t. e. the Epeians had plundered many of tlie Pylians. 

s t. e. to such a degree had our numbers been reduced, that we were then unable 
to prevent their devastations — for a few years before, Hercules had killed, &c. 

* The Herculean might ^ Bearers off of prizes. 

* Going to the prizes. t i.e.'m distributing the booty. 
' Not yet well knowing their Tigorous force. * Rmming. 

14 
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in the sight as a messenger, to arm us ; nor did she assemble at 

715 Pylos people unwilling, but very desirous of fighting. And 
jXeleus would not allow me to arm, and concealed my horses, for 
he said that I did not yet understand warlike matters. But 
even thus I was conspicuous among our horsemen, although on 

720 foot, for so did Minerva lead the battled Now there is a certain 
river, the Minye'ius, emptying itself into the sea near Arene, 
where we horsemen of the Pylians awaited the lovely morning, 
and bodies of men on foot poured in. Thence in full force, wiUi 

725 our weapons, armed, we reached at mid-day the sacred stream 
of Alpheus. There having offered fine victims to almighty Jove, 
a bull to the Alpheus, and a bull to Neptune, and an unbroken 
heifer to the blue-eyed Minerva, we then took our meal through 

730 the army in divisions ; and each slept in his armour by the 
streams of the river. The bold Epeians had already invested 
the town, eager to lay it waste ; but first there was a mighty 
work of Mars for them- ; for as soon as the bright sun arose 
above the earth, we engaged them in battle, praying ^r*/ to 

735 Jove and to Minerva. And when now the strife of the Pylians 
and Eleians was begun^, I was the first who slew a man, the 
warrior Mulius, and carried off his solid-hoofed steeds; and he 
was the son-in-law of Augeas, and possessed his eldest daughter^ 

740 the yellow-haired Agamede, who was acquainted with all medi- 
cinal plants, which the wide earth produces'*. Him, as he came 
against me, 1 smote with my brazen spear. And he fell in the 
dust ; and, springing into his car, 1 stood then among the fore- 
most combatants : and tlic bold Epeians fled in all directions in 
terror, when they beheld the man fallen, the leader of their 

745 horse, who was their bravest in battle'. And 1 rushed upon 
them like to a black storm ; and 1 took fiUy chariots, and in 
each two men bit the ground wiih their teeth, subdued bv my 
spear. And now indeed I should have slain the young Molions, 

750 the sons of Actor*, had not their father, M'ide-ruling Neptune, 
preserved them from the war, covering them with thick cloud. 
Then Jupiter bestowed great glory upon the Pylians ; for so far 
we followed over the snield-covercd plain, both slaying them, 
and gathering up rich armour, until we had driven our horses to 

75o Buprasium, very fertile in corn, and to rocky Olenia and Alei- 
sium, where is the famous^ Hill — from thence Minerva turned 

I So administer or direct the conflict — that, though I set out on foot, I was soon 
among the equestrians. 2 Appeared — or presented itself. 

3 AVas. * As many as. 5 Was the best to figlit. c i, e, their reputed fstbei^ 
■^ Is cAllcd — f. €. has the name of KoXwvtj, or Hill — appellatively, fit>m 
special occasion not assigned. 
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again tho army. There having killed the last man, I left him ; 
and the Achaians drove back* their horses from Buprasium to 
Pylus ; and all gave glory to Jove, of the gods, and to Nestor, of 7S{) 
men. Such was I — if ever indeed I was^ — along with men. 
But Achilles will enjoy alone his valour: truly I think that he 
will hereafter greatly lament, when the people have perished. 
O, my friend, thee Menoetius surely thus commanded on that 
day, when ho sent thee from Phthia to Agamemnon. For, 765 
being both of us within, I and noble Ulysses, we well heard 
every thing in the halls, how he charged thee ; for wo had come 
to the well-built^ mansions of Peleus, collecting an army in 
fertile Achjois. There then we found the hero Mcncctius within, 770 
as well as thee, and Achilles beside thee ; and the aged chief, 
Peleus, was burning the fat legs of an ox to Jove, who delights 
in thunder, within the court-yard of his palace^, and held a 
golden cup, pouring the dark wine over the blazing sacrifice. 
You were both then busied about the flesh of the ox, and we at 77fy 
the time stood in the vestibule ; and Achilles, astonished, leapt 
up, and, catching ns by the hand, led us in, and bade us be 
seated ; and put before us the feast of hospitality, which are 
proper for guests. And when we had satisfied ourselves with 
catmg and drinking, I began the discourse, exhorting you to 79 > 
accompany us. Ye were both very willing, and they both gave 
you many injunctions^. The aged Peleus indeed bade his son 
Achilles always to be bravest, and be conspicuous above others : 
and to thee, again, Menoetius, the son of Actor, thus gave charge : 
* My son, by birth indeed Achilles is thy superior; but thou art 7S5 
the elder- He is much better in strength ; but do thou give 
him good advice, and suggest to him, and direct him, and he 
will surely be advised for his good.' Thus did the old man 
command thee, and thou art forgetful : but even now mention 790 
these things to the warlike Achilles — perchance he may be per- 
suaded. For who knows but, advising him, thou mayst, with 
the gods' assistance^, move his mind ? For the persuasion of a 
friend is good. But if within his heart he avoid some oracle*, 
and his divine mother have stated any thing to him from Jove, 
let him at least send thee forth; and with thee let the rest of 795 
the army of the Myrmidons follow, that thou mayst be some aid 
to the Danaans. Let him likewise give thee his beautiful 

8 HcU back s Sec V. 180, and Od. H. 288. 

» " To the conveniently habitable." 

s Literally " the grass*' — that plot of grass within the court. 

« Charged you much. * With a god. 

^ t. e. on account of oracle— kv especial intimation from his mother. 
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armour to wear in battle, that the Trojans, taking thee for him, 
800 may abstain from battle, and the brave sons of the Achaeans, now 
exhausted, may breathe aj^ain, and there be a little rest for them 
from war. And easily wul you, who are fresh in battle, drive 
back wearied men towards the city, from the ships and tents." 
Thus he spake and he roused the spirit within his breast ; and 
^ he set out to run along the ships to Achilles, the descendant of 
^05 ^ajacus. And when now Patroclus, running, arrived at the ships 
of the godlike Ulysses, where were the forum and seat of Jus- 
tice, where also were the altars of the gods erected; there 
Eurypylus*, the noble son of Eueemon, wounded with an arrow 
SiO in the thigh, limping from the battle, met him. Down ran the 
sweat profuse from his shoulders and head, and from his severe 
wound the black blood gushed : nevertheless his spirit was firm. 
And beholding, the gallant son of Menoetius pitied him, and, 
^ ^ grieving, uttered these winged words : 

^15 "Alas! wretched men, leaders and chiefs of the Danaans; so 
then were ye, far from your friends and native land, to glut the 
swift dogs at Troy with your white fat ? Come, then, tell me 
this, O Jovc-supported hero, Eurypylus, will the Achaeans still 
^*^ at all sustain the mighty Hector, or will they now be destroyed, 
subdued by his spear ?" 

And him, in return, the prudent Eurypylus addressed : " No 

longer, noble Patroclus, will there be defence^ for the Achacans, 

but they will fall back upon* the black ships. For already aU, 

as many as were once the bravest, lie at the ships, struck from 

^^ a distance, or wounded in close combat, by the hands of the 

Trojans — whose strength ever increases. But do thou now 

save me, leading me to my black ship ; and cut the arrow from 

my thigh, and wash the black blood from it with warm water ; 

^30 and spread upon it soothing herbs, salubrious, which they say 

thou wert taught by Achilles, whom Chiron instructed, the most 

just of the Centaurs. For as to the surgeons, Podaleirius and 

Machaon, the one, I think, lies wounded^ at the tents, and him- 

^^ self in want of a skilful surgeon ; and the other still abides the 

sharp battle of the Trojans upon the plain." 

And him again the brave son of Menoetius addressed : " How 
then will these things turn out? What shall we do, O hero 
Eurypylus? I am goin^ that I may deliver a message to the 
warlike Achilles, with which the venerable Nestor, the bulwark 



^ Besomed from line 696. 

V Strength. * Rush into— take refiige in them, as in M. 107. 

* Having a wound. 
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again the army. There having killed the last man, I left him; 
and the Achaeans drove back^ their horses from Buprasium to 
Pylus ; and all gave glory to Jove, of the gods, and to iMestor, of 76U 
men. Such was I — if ever indeed I was*' — alone with men. 
But Achilles will enjoy alone his valour: truly I think that he 
will hereafter greatly lament, when the people have perished. 
O, my friend, thee Menoctius surely thus commanded on that 
day, when he sent thee from Phthia to Agamemnon. For, 765 
being both of us within, I and noble Ulysses, we well heard 
every thing in the halls, how he charged thee ; for we had come 
to the well-built^ mansions of Peleus, collecting an army in 
fertile Acha?is. There then we found the hero Mcnoitius within, 77(» 
as well as thee, and Achilles beside thee ; and the aged chief, 
Peleus, was burning the fat legs of an ox to Jove, who delights 
in thunder, within the court-yard of his palace^, and held a 
golden cup, pouring the dark wine over the blazing sacrifice. 
You were both then busied about the llesh of the ox, and we at 77Fi 
the time stood in the vestibule : and Achilles, astonished, leapt 
up, and, catching iis by the hand, led us in, and bade us be 
seated ; and put before us the feast of hospitality, which arc 
proper for guests. And when we had satisfied ourselves with 
eating and drinking, I began the discourse, exhorting you to 78(» 
accompany us. Ye were both very willing, and they both gave 
you many injunctions^. The aged Peleus indeed bade his son 
Achilles always to be bravest, and be conspicuous above others: 
and to thee, again, Mena?tius, the son of Actor, thus gave charge : 
* My son, by birth indeed Achilles is thy superior ; but thou art 785 
the elder. He is much better in strength ; but do thou give 
him good advice, and suggest to him, and direct him, and he 
will surely be advised for his good.' Thus did the old man 
command thee, and thou art forgetful : but even now mention 790 
these things to the warlike Achilles — perchance he may be per- 
suaded. For who knows but, advising him, thou mayst, with 
the gods' assistance^, move his mind ? For the persuasion of a 
friend is good. l]ut if within his heart he avoid some oracle*, 
and his divine mother have stated any thing to him from Jove, 
let him at least send thee forth; and with thee let the rest of 795 
the army of the Myrmidons follow, that thou mayst be some aid 
to the Danaans. Let him likewise give thee his beautiful 

B Held back 9 See F. 180, and Od. H. 288. 

> *• To the conveniently habitable." 

* Literally ^ the grass*' — that plot of grass within the court. 

3 Charged you much. ^ With a god. 

fi I. e. on account of oracle— kv espedil intonation from his mother. 
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The TrojtnB assail the ramparts, and Hector forces the gates: 

Thus then was the gallant son of Mencetius dressing the 
wounded Eurypylus at the tents ; and the Argives and Trojans 
still fought in masses ; nor was the ditch of the Danaans likely 
to keep them off any longer, nor the broad rampart above*, 
5 which they had erected for the defence of the ships : and had 
drawn a fosse around — but had not given sacred hecatombs to 
the gods — in order that it, containing them within, might protect 
their swift ships, and their great booty. And it was built against 
the will of the immortal gods, and on that account it was not 

10 long destined to stand^. As lon^ as Hector was alive, and Achilles 
indignant, and the city of king Priam undestroyed; so long 
was the mighty wall of the Achacans firm. But when alP the 
bravest of the Trojans were dead, and many of the Argives 
were, some subdued, and some left, and in the tenth year tht 

16 city of Priam was laid waste, and the Argives had departea 
in ships to their dear native land ; then at length Neptune and 
Apollo took counsel to demolish the wall, bringing in the might 
of rivers, as many as flow into the sea from the Idsan mountains, 

^0 both the Rhesus and the Heptaporus, and the Caresus, and the 
Rhodius, and the GranTcus, and the ^sepus, and the divine 
Scamander, and the SimoYs, where many shields and helmets* 
had fallen in the dust, and a race of heroes^ The mouths ol 

1 That is» above the fosse. 

* On that account it was not long time firm. ^ As many as were. 

« Shields covered with the hides of oxen, and hehnets with three cones. 
* Demi-god men. 
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all these to the same spot Phrrbus Apollo turned, and for nine 
days directed the ilood against the wall ; and Jove in the mean 25 
time rained incessantly, that he might the sooner render the 
walls overwhelmed by the sea. And the shaker of the earth, 
himself, with the trident in his hands, led them on; and then 
sent among the waves all the foundations of beams and stones, 
which the labouring Achucans had laid. And he made all level 30 
along the rapid Hellespont,;and again covered the vast shore with 
sand, demolishing the wall ; and turned the rivers to go again 
to the channels, where they had before poured their sweet-ilow- 
ing water. 

Thus were Neptune and Apollo to act thereafter ; but now 
the battle and the shout raged around the well-built wall, and 35 
the stricken In^ams'^ of the towers resounded : and the Argives, 
subdued by the scourge of Jove, were kept huddled together at 
the hollow ships, dreading Hector, the furious causer of flight; 
for he fought as before like a whirlwind. And as, when a boar ^0 
or lion, raging in his might, turns upon dogs and huntsmen, and 
they, drawing themselves up close like a wall, stand against him* 
and hurl numerous javelins from their hands ; but never is his 
bold heart alarmed, nor is lie put to flight, for his bravery kills 
him, and he frequently turns around attacking the lines of men ; ^5 
and wherever he directs his attack, there give way the lines of 
men : so Hector, going along the crowd, rolled along, exhorting his 
companions to cross the fosse. Nor did liis swil't-footed horses 
darci/; but neighed much, standing near the extreme brink; 60 
for the wide ditch affrighted them, nor indeed was it easy to 
come close and leap across^, or to pass it^, for the edges of it, on 
both sides, were elevated'^ ; and above, it was fortified with 66 
sharp palisades, which the sons of the Acha^ans had fixed, nu- 
merous and large, as a defence against hostile men. There a 
horse dragging a s wift-gliding car, might not easily enter, but 
the foot eagerly sought if they could accomplish it. Then in- "0 
deed Polydamas, standing near, addressed the brave Hector : 

" Hector, and ye other leaders of the Trojans and allies, un- 
wisely* do we drive the fleet horses over the ditch, for it is very 
difficult to pass; since sharp palisades stand in it, and near them 
is the wall of the Achtcans. There it is impossible for the car- "6 
men to descend, or to fight on the ot/ier side; for the place is 
narrow, where I think they will get wounded. For if indeed 

• doM^ara mean not the spean of the enemy, bat the timbers of the toweiv. 

7 i. e, they could not get close to the edge — to spring from it. The soil wis 
thrown up at the edge of the ditch. 
' t. e, by going into the ditch, and fJimhing up on the other side. 

• Stood cof ered— or surmounted. * t. e, to attempt to do so. 
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The TrojtnB assail the ramparts, and Hector forcei the gates. 

Thus then was the gallant son of Mencetius dressing the 
wounded Eurypylus at the tents ; and the Argivcs and Trojans 
still fought in masses ; nor was the ditch of the Danaans likely 
to keep them off any longer, nor the broad rampart above*, 
5 which they had erected for tlie defence of the ships; and had 
drawn a fosse around — but had not given sacred hecatombs to 
the gods — in order that it, containing them within, might protect 
their swift ships, and their great booty. And it was built against 
the will of the immortal gods, and on that account it was not 

10 long destined to stand'. As lon^ as Hector was alive, and Achilles 
indignant, and the city of king Priam undestroyed; so long 
was the mighty wall of the Achacans firm. But when alP the 
bravest of the Trojans were dead, and many of the Argives 
were, some subdued, and some left, and in the tenth year tht 

16 city of Priam was laid waste, and the Argives had departed 
in ships to their dear native land ; then at length Neptune and 
Apollo took counsel to demolish the wall, bringing In the might 
of rivers, as many as flow into the sea from the Idacan mountain^ 

20 both the Rhesus and the Heptaporus, and the Carcsus, and the 
Rhodius, and the Granicus, and the ^sepus, and the divine 
Scamander, and the Simo'is, where many snields and helmets^ 
had fallen in the dust, and a race of heroes^ The mouths d 

1 That is, ahovc the fosse. 

' On that account it was not long time firm. s As many as were. 

^ Shields covered with the hides of oxen, and hehnets with three cones, 
i Demi-god men. 
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eas, prince of heroes, would not leave his horses and attendant 110 
driver, but with them advanced towards the swift ships — foolish 
man' — never was he, escapinfj his evil destiny, to return again, 
exulting, with his steeds and car from the ships to lofty Inum. 115 
For his unlucky fate first overwhelmed him, by the spear of 
Idomeneus, the illustrious son of Deucalion. For he rushed to- 
wards the left of the ships^ where the Achaeans returned^ from 
the plain with their horses and cars. Thither he drove his 
coursers and his car, nor at the gates found he the portals shut, 120 
or the long bar up^ but the men kept them wide open, that they 
might receive safe* any of their comrades, flying from battle to- 
wards the ships. Thither in hi^h spirits* he his steeds drove 
straight, and his men, shouting doud, followed along with him; 125 
for they supposed that the Achacans would no longer sustain 
them, but fall back upon the black ships^ — fools, for at the gates 
they found two of the bravest men, the bold sons of the warlike 
Lapithffi, one, a son of Pirithous, the gallant Polypoetes, the 
other, Leonteus, equal to man-slaying Mars. These indeed 130 
stood in front of the lofty gates, as on the mountains stand high- 
topped oaks, which abide the wind and rain at all seasons^, fixed 
firm hj their large and wide-spreading roots ; so they, trusting 135 
to their prowess^ and strength, awaited the mightv Asius coming 
on, and fled not. And direct towards the well-built wall — lifting 
high their shields^ advanced, with loud shouting, king Asius*, 
and Jamenas, and Orestes, and Acamas, son of Asius, and (Eno- 140 
raaus. But they^ meanwhile, remaining within, exhorted the 
well-armed Achajans to fight in defence of the ships ; and when 
they perceived the Trojans rushing to the wall, — and there was 
a cry and a rout of the Danaans, — ^both darting out fought be- 146 
fore the gates^ like two wild boars, which catch the coming 
tumult of men and dogs in the mountains, and, advancing oblique- 
ly to the attack, break down the wood about them, cutting it off 
at the roots ; and in their jaws is a grinding of teeth, till some 
one, having hurled a spear, deprive them of life. So rang the 160 
shining brass upon the breasts of these men, struck in fronts for 

1 vii7io^-.Iike a fool— or foolishly. 

I Not the left of Asiuth- but of the ships. The hSog Uner{Ka(fia of H. 340* 
the station of Ajax and Idomeneus. 

* i. e. where they unialiy did — ^the one common entrance. 

* The leaves of the gate opened inwards and were secured by a bar. 

* If they might save. * Thinking highly, 
V i, e, take refuge in them, and attempt to escape. > All dajra. 

* Hands. ^ Dry bolls— f. e. hides — shields, 
t o) etfi(pi Atfiov, &c t. e. Asius and his troops. > Polypoetes and Leonteus. 
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they fought very bravely, trusting to the troops above*, and to 

155 their own valour. And others^ hurled stones^ from the weli- 
consiructed towers, in defence^ of themselves, the tents, and the 
rapid moving ships. And as snow-flakes fall to the ground, 
which a high wind, whirling along the shady clouds, pours down 
thick upon the fertile earth ; so poured the weapons from the 

160 hands both of Achacans and of Trojans ; and helmets and bossed 

shields, struck with large stones, rattling rang^ Then indeed 

Asius, son of Hyrtacus, groaned, and struck both his thighs, and 

bitterly uttered this speech : 

" Father Jove, and thou too art now become plainly a liar; for 

I65 I never thought' the Achaean heroes would abide our might and 
invincible hands. And they, as wasps streaked in the middle^, 
or bees, which make their nests by some mountain path, nor 

170 quit their hollow mansion, but, awaiting their pursuers^, fight 
lor their young ; so these, though being only two, will not retire 
from the gates until they be either slain or taken." 

Thus he spake ; nor did he, in saying these things, bend the 
mind of Jove, for his heart willed to bestow glory^ upon Hector. 

175 Meanwhile the rest maintained the combat at the other gates*; 
but it would be difficult for me, like a god, to relate all these 
things ; for ^-ound the wall in every part arose a raging fire of 
stones; and the Argivcs, although hard-pressed, perforce de- 
fended their ships; and all the gods were grieved in their 

180 minds, as many as were well-wishers of the Danaans in battle- 
But the LapithoD^ began the battle and destruction. There, 
then, the son of Peirithous, the brave Polypoetes, with his spear 
smote Damasus, through the brazen-cheeked helmet ; nor did 
the brazen casque resist, but the brazen point broke quite 

185 through the bone, and all the brain within was scattered. And 
him, rushing on, he subdued ; and afterwards he slew Pylon and 
Ormenus. And Leonteus, a branch of Mars, wounded Hippo- 

^ t. e, on the wall. ^ t. e, the men on the wall on each side of the gmle. 

> Stones such as fill the hand. ^ Defending. 

8 Hounded a dry eowid around. 

' 1. e, relying upon some supposed assurances from Jove of the contrary. 

1 fiSffov aioXoi — aioXo^ will express a quick, glancing motion, and may apply 
to the rapid movement of the wings, which seem as if they were in the middle of 
the insect. But more prohably the phrase refers to the shape of it, and difibrcDce 
of colour. ' Hunters — i. e. those who are in pursuit of their honey. 

3 1 . e. that of first hreaking in upon the ships. 

4 aXXo aXXoi^ — some at one, some at another. There was hut one gate »c* 
cessible for cars by the road acroas the ditch — and that Asius attempted. 

B Polypcetes and Leontew. 128. 
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xndchus, the son of Antimachus, with his spear, striking him at 
the belt. And again, drawing his sharp sword from the scab- 190 
bard, he, springing through the crowd, smote Antiphatcs lirst, 
hand to hand ; and he was stretched prone upon the earth ; and 
then Menon, and Ilimenus, and Orestes, all, one upon another, 
he brought to the fertile earth. 

Whilst these were stripping them of their glittering armour, 196 
the youths, who were the most numerous and the bravest, fol- 
lowed Polydamas and Hector, and were very eager to break 
down the wall, and burn the ships with fire. They, however, 
still hesitated, standing by the ditch : for a bird flew over them 200 
while thus eager to cross it — a high-flying eagle, towards the 
left®, dividing the army, bearing in his talons a huge bloody ser- 
pent, alive, and still writhing ; and not yet was it forgetful of 
fighting : for, twisting backwards, it wounded him, who grasped 205 
it^ upon the breast, near the neck ; and he cast it from him to 
the ground, afflicted with pain, and dropt it into the midst of 
the crowd, and, screaming, flew away on the blasts of the wind. 
And the Trojans shuddered when ihcy beheld the twisting ser- 
pent lying in the midst, a prodigy of (Kgis-bearing Jove. Then 
Polydamas thus addressed the gallant Hector, standing beside : 210 

" Hector, thou almost always chidest me in the assemblies, 
when I give my advice^, for neither seems it to thee right that 
a private man should ever speak independently*, either in coun- 
cil or in war ; but he must ever enforce thy authority^ Yet I 
will again speak as appears to me to be best. Let us not then 215 
go to fight with the Danaansfor their ships ; for so do I conceive 
tnat it will end, if in reality this bird came upon the Trojans 
while eager to cross the ditch — as the high-flying eagle came, 
towards the left, dividing the army, and bearing in its talons a 
huge bloody living serpent, but presently dropped it. before it 220 
reached its loved nest, nor succeeded in carrying it to give to 
its young — so we, if even we shall with great force break 
through the gates and wall of the Achajans, and the Achacans 
give way, — not in good order^ shall we return by the same ways 226 
from the ships ; for we shall leave behind us many of the Tro- 
jans, whom the Achajans, contending for the ships, will subdue 
in arms. Thus indeed would the soothsayer, who is well skilled 
in auguries, interpret, and the people be convinced by him." 

* That is, he flew between the Grecian and Trojan annicB, having the latter 
apon his left. 

7 Speaking good things— j. e, what appear to the speaker to be so— « periphiasis 
lor advising, or delivering an opinion. ^ ^^f ^S* 

* Bat always to increase thy power. ' U e. bat with shamefol rout 
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230 And, looking sternly, the plumed Hector thus addressed him: 
" O Polydamas, thou no longer speakest what is agreeable to 
me. Thou mightest have known how to devise another counsel 
better than this. If however thou sayest this seriously, then 
indeed have the gods themselves taken thy senses from thee*, 

236 who bids me be forgetful of the counsels of high-thundering 
Jove, which he himself undertook for me, and confirmed. And 
thou exhortest me to pay obedience to winged^ birds — to them 
I turn not, nor regard at all, whether they fly to the right to- 

240wards the morning and the sun, or to the left towards the 
darkening west. We will bo obedient to the counsel pf 
mighty Jove, who rules over all mortals and immortals. The 
one best augury is — to fight for our country. Why fearest thou 

246 war and battle ? For if even all the rest of us should perish at 
the ships of the Argives, thou needst not be afraid of perishins, 
for thy heart is neither staunch nor warlike. And if thou shw 
skulk from the combat, or turn another from battle, dissuading 

260 him from it with thy words, forthwith, struck with my spear, 
shalt thou lose thy liie." 

Thus then having spoken, he led on; and they fallowed him 
with a mighty shout. And Jove, delighting in thunder, sent a 
storm of wind from the Idaean heights, which bore the dust right 

266 towards the ships ; and he damped the spirit of the Achseans, 
and bestowed glory upon the Trojans and Hector. Trusting 
then to his prodigies, and their own valour, they endeavoured 
to break down the vast wall of the Achieans. And they tore 
down the embrazures of the towers, and demolished the battle- 
ments, and wrenched away the projecting piles, which the 

260 Achscans had placed first in the earth, to serve as supports of 
the towers. These then they tore down, and hoped to break 
through the wall of the Achaeans. 

The Danaans however did not yet retire from their position ; 
but covering the breastworks with their shields^, they shot, from 
behind them, the enemies, as they came up to the wall. And both 

266 the Ajaxes ranged in every direction upon the towers, exhorting 
•4h(t trnnps, and rousing the valour of the Achseans. One^thejf^ 
-tneo urage d with kind, another they railed at with severe words, 
whomsoever they beheld at all relaxing in the battle : 

" O my friends, the best, the middlmg, and the worst of the 

270 Argives — for all men are not alike in war — now is there work 
for all ; and ye yourselves perhaps know that. Let no one turn 
back towards the ships, listening to the threatener {Hector); but 

* The speech so far is Uie same as that of Paris to Alexander, H. 357 — 860. 
3 Which expand their wings. * Ox-hides. 
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go fonvard* and exhort each other, that Olympian Jove, the 
darter of lightning, may grant us repulsing the battle, to pursue 275 
the enemy to the city." 

Thus they shouting in front, excited the Achaeans to combat*. 
Ai^ as flakes of snow foil thick upon a wintry day, when provi- 
dent Jove has begun to snow upon mankind, producing his 280 
arrows, and, having lulled the winds, he pours them^ down with- 
out ceasing, till he covers the tops and highest peaks of the 
lofty mountains, and the lotus-plains and rich works of men, and 
likewise they are poured upon the bays and promontories of the 
hoary sea, and the approaching wave melts^ them ; but all other 285 
things are covered beneath, when the shower of Jove comes 
down heavily ; so flew the stones of these hurling thick on both 
sides, some against the Trojans, and others from the Trojans 
against the Achaeans ; and along the whole wall rose the tumult. 

Nor even then would the Trojans and illustrious Hector have 290 
burst open the gates of the wall, and the long bar, had not the 
provident Jupiter urged on his own son, Sarpedon, against the 
Argives, like a lion against curly-horned oxen. For he imme- 
diately held before him his shield on all sides equal, beautiful, 295 
brazen, plated ; which the smith had plated over, and under- 
neath fastened together numerous bull's hides, with closely 
connected golden wires round its orb. This then holding be- , 
fore him, ho advanced on, brandishing two spears, like a moun- 
tain-bred lion, which has been long in want of food, and his bold 300 
spirit prompts him, in order to get at the sheep, to go in even to 
tne close fold. For even if he find there the shepherds, keeping 
watch over their flocks with dogs and spears, he cannot bear to 
fly without attempting the fold: but, springing in, either 303 
snatches up one, or is himself wounded among the first by a 
javelin from a swift hand. So then did his spirit impel the 
godlike Sarpedon to attack the wall, and to burst through the 
bulwarks; and instantly he addressed Glaucus, son of Hippolo- 
chus: 

" Glaucus, why are wo most honored in Lycia, in seat'', in 310 
meats, and in full cups, and why do all look to us, as to gods ? 
Why possess we also a Kirgc and beautiful tract of vine-bearing 
and corn-bearing lands by the banks of Xanthus ? For this — 
it now behooves us, advancing among the foremost Lycians, to 315 
stand firm, and to encounter burning battle ; in order that some 



^ue, rather keep your face to the enemy. 

• Stirred up the battle of the Greeks. f HU xijXo—gnows, Ac ^ Checki. 

9 Poiiapt in coondl— or, more likely, at the head of the table. 
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of the closely-armed Lycians may say, 'not ingloriously^ do oui 

320 kings govern liycia, and eat the fat sheep, and the choice sweet 
wine; but their valour likewise is excelling, for they fight 
among the foremost Lycians.' O my friend, if by avoiding this 
war, we could be forever exempt from old age and death', 

326 neither would I myself combat in the van, nor urge thee into 
glorious battle. But now, notwithstanding ten thousand fates 
of death press upon us, which it is not possible for a mortal to 
escape or shun, let us go on — either we shall give glory to some 
one, or some one to us." 

Thus he spake, nor did Glaucus shrink, or refuse, but both 

330 went on, leading a vast body of Lycians. And seeing them, 
Menestheus, son of Peteeus, shuddered, for they advanced to- 
wards his tower^, bringing destruction. And he looked round 
along the rampart^ of the Achasans, if he might see any of the 

335 leaders, who could repel the battle from his comrades ; and ob- 
served the two Ajaxes, insatiable of war, standing, and Teucer, 
just come from his tent, near at hand. Yet it was not at all in 
his power, shouting, to be heard ; for so great was the din ; and 
the clash reached to heaven of stricken shields, and of horse- 

340 haired helmets, and of the gates. For all were closed ; and they 
standing beside them, endeavoured to burst* them open by force, 
and enter. And he hastily dispatched the herald Thoot€S to 
Ajax : 

*• Go, noble Thoutes, run and calP.the Ajaxes — both in pre- 

345 fcrence, for that would be best of all — since fatal ruin will soon 
reach us here. For so much upon us press the leaders of the 
Lycians, who, before, have ever been impetuous in hard conflicts. 
And if i^ them also, there, labour and contest arise, let the brave 

350 Telemonian Ajax alone come, and with him let Teucer follow, 
well skilled in the bow." 

Thus he spake, nor did the herald, having heard liim, diso- 
bey, but ran^ along the wall of the brazen-mailed Acha?ans, and 
proceeding, stood beside the Ajaxes, and immediately addressed 
them: 

'• Ye Ajaxes, leaders of brazen-mailod Achacans, the beloved 

355 son of Jovc-supportcd Peteeus, adjures you to go thither, that 
ye may share'' his toil, though ever so little a while — both indeed 
in preference, for that would be far the best of all— since fatal 
ruin will soon come there ; — to such a degree press on him the 

> Or, unworthily. « WiUiout old age, and immortal. 

3 Tov Tup^ov — I. e. the portion of the wall, where he was stationed. 

4 flrufyov— I, f, plainly, the wall. * Bursting to enter, Ac 
^ Running, call, &c. ? Went to run. ^ Meet, oppoifu 
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leaders of the Lycians, who before have ever been impetuous 360 
in hard conflicts. And if here also war and struggle arise, let 
the brave Telamonian Ajax alone come, and with him let Teu- 
cer follow, well skilled in the bow." 

Thus he spake, nor did the mighty Telamonian Ajax refuse. 
Instantly he addressed the son of Oilcus in these winged words : 365 

"Ajax, here standing, do thou and the gallant Lycomedes 
exhort the Danaans to light bravely ; and I will go thither and 
share the battle ; and will return again when I snail have well 
assisted them.'' 

Thus then having spoken, Telamonian Ajax departed, and 370 
with him went Tcuccr, his brother, and son of the same father; 
and, along with them, Pandlon carried the bent bow of Teucer. 
As soon as they, going along within the wall, reached brave 
Menestheus's tower — and they came up to them when they 
were hard pressed, for the gallant leaders and chiefs of the Ly- 37 r^ 
cians were mounting upon tlie bulwarks, like to a dark whirlwind 
— then they set-to to battle against them, and the shout arose. 
And Telamonian Ajax first slew a man, a comrade of Sarpedon, 
the brave Epicles, striking him with a rugged stonC; one which, 38(^ 
within the wall, larn;c, lay at the top, by the battlement. A man 
would not easily raise it with both hands, not even although in 
his prime, one of such as men now are ; but he, lifting it on 
high, threw it, antl burst the four-coned helmet, and crushed 
along with it at once all the bones of the skull ; and ho, like to 3S.'> 
a diver^, fell from the lofty tower, and his breath left his bones. 
Teucer likewise, from the high wall, wounded, with an arrow, 
Glaucus, the brave son of Hippolochus, <?» / t o wa^ rushing on, in 
the part where he saw his arm bared ; and made him cease from 
combat. And he sprang back from the wall, concealing himself, 39^ 
thai none of the Achieans might perceive him wounded, and 
exult over him with words. And a pang came upon Sarpedon, 
on aceount of the departure of (ilaucus*, for he perceived it at 
once ; but yet he was not neglectful of the contest ; for he 
struck Alcmaon, son of Thestor, hitting him with his spear, and 39.'> 
tore out the spear again ; and Alcmfion, following the weapon, 
fell prone, and his armour, diversiJied witli brass, rattled about 
him. And Sarpedon then seizing the battlement with his 
strong hands, pulled, and it all gave way together ; and the wall 
above was laid bare, and it made a way for many^ Then Ajax 400 
and Teucer together charging, the one smote him with an arrow 



9 i.e. head foremost. * Glaucus departing. 

* But they were prevented from passbg through by Ajax. 
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of the closely-armed Lycians may say, 'not ingloriously* do oui 

320 kings govern liycia, and eat the fat sheep, and the choice sweet 
wine; but their valour likewise is excelling, for they fight 
among the foremost Lycians.' O my friend, if by avoiding this 
war, we could be forever exempt from old age and death', 

326 neither would I myself combat in the van, nor urge thee into 
glorious battle. But now, notwithstanding ten thousand fates 
of death press upon us, which it is not possible for a mortal to 
escape or shun, let us go on — either we shall give glory to some 
one, or some one to us.'' 

Thus he spake, nor did Glaucus shrink, or refuse, but both 

330 went on. leading a vast body of Lycians. And seeing them, 
Menesthcus, son of Peteeus, shuddered, for they advanced to- 
wards his tower', bringing destruction. And he looked round 
along the rampart^ of the Achaians, if he might see any of the 

335 leaders, who could repel the battle from his comrades ; and ob- 
served the two Ajaxes, insatiable of war, standing, and Tcucer, 
just come from his tent, near at hand. Yet it was not at all in 
his power, shouting, to be heard ; for so great was the din ; and 
the clash reached to heaven of stricken shields, and of horsc- 

3^10 haired helmets, and of the ^^ates. For all were closed : and they 
standing beside them, endeavoured to burst* them open by force, 
and enter. And he hastily dispatched the herald Thootes to 
Ajax : 

^* Go, noble Thoutes, run and calP.the Ajaxes — both in pre- 

345 fcrence, for that would be best of all — since fatal ruin will soon 
reach us here. For so much upon us press the leaders of the 
Lycians, who, before, have ever been impetuous in hard conflicts. 
And if i^ them also, there, labour and contest arise, let the brave 

350 Telemonian Ajax alone come, and with him let Tcucer follow, 
well skilled in the bow.'' 

Thus he spake, nor did the herald, having heard liim, diso- 
bey, but ran"^ along the wall of the brazen-mailed Achajans, and 
proceeding, stood beside the AjaxeS; and immediately addressed 
them: 

"Ye Ajaxes, leaders of brazen-mailod Achwans, the beloved 

355 son of Jove-supportcd Peteeus, adjures you to go thither, that 
ye may share* his toil, though ever so little a while — both indeed 
in preference, for that would be far the best of all— since fatal 
ruin will soon come there ; — to such a degree press on him the 

» Or, unworthily. « Without old ago, and immortal. 

3 Tov Tupyov — i, e. the portion of the wall, where he was stationed. 

4 flrufyov—i. e, plainly, the wall. « Bursting to enter, Ac 
6 Running, call, &c. ? Went to run. & Meet, oppoat. 
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leaders of the Lycians, who before have ever been impetuous 360 
in hard conflicts. And if here also war and struggle arise, let 
the brave Telamonian Ajax alone come, and with nun let Teu- 
cer follow, well skilled in the bow/' 

Thus he spake, nor did the mighty Telamonian Ajax refuse. 
Instantly he addressed the son of Oileus in these winged words : 365 

"Ajax, here standing, do thou and the gallant Lycomedes 
exhort the Danaans to light bravely ; and I will go thither and 
share the battle ; and will return again when I shall have well 
assisted them.'' 

Thus then having spoken, Telamonian Ajax departed, and 370 
with him went Tcuccr, his brother, and son of the same father ; 
and, along with them, Pandlon carried the bent bow of Teucer. 
As soon as they, going along within the wall, reached brave 
Menestheus's tower — and they came up to them when they 
were hard pressed, for the gallant leaders and chiefs of the Ly- 37-^^ 
cians were mounting upon the bulwarks, like to a dark whirlwind 
— then they set-to to battle against them, and the shout arose. 
And Telamonian Ajax first slew a man, a comrade of Sarpedon, 
the brave Epicles, striking him with a rugged stone, one which, 38(^ 
within the wall, Jar^e, lay at the top, by the battlement. A man 
would not easily raise it with both hands, not even although in 
his prime, one of such as men now are ; but ho, lifting it on 
high, threw it, and burst the four-coned hclniet, and crushed 
along with it at once all the bones of the skull : and he, like to SSr^ 
a diver'-*, fell from the lofty tower, and his breath left his bones. 
Toucer likewise, from the high wall, wounded, with an arrow, 
Glaucus, the brave son of Ilippolochus, etf* iw wa « rushing on,in 
the part where he saw his arm bared ; and made him cease from 
combat. And he sprang back from the wall, concealing himself, 390 
thai none of the Acha>ans might perceive him wounded, and 
exult over him with words. And a pang came upon Sarpedon, 
on account of the departure of Glaucus*, for he perceived it at 
once ; but yet he was not neglectful of the contest ; for he 
struck Alcmaon, son of Thcstor, hitting him with his spear, and 39.'> 
tore out the spear again ; and Alcmaon, following the weapon, 
fell prone, and his armour, divcrsilied with brass, rattled about 
him. And Sarpedon then seizing the battlement with his 
strong hands, pTiIled, and it all gave way together ; and the wall 
above was laid bare, and it made a way for many^ Then Ajax 400 
and Teucer together charging, the one smote him with an arrow 



9 t. e. head foTcmost. * Glaucus departini^. 

* But they were prevented from passing through by Ajax. 
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upon tho splendid belt^ of his huge shield, around his breast ; hat 
Jupiter averted the late of his son, that he might not be slain 
at the stern of tho ships. And Ajax, springing upon him, 

405 struck his shield ; and the spear pierced quite through, and 
forcibly repelled hiro, while rushing on. And then he fell back a 
little irom the battlement, but did not altogether retreat, be- 
cause his spirit hoped yet to bear away glory. And, turning 
round upon the godlike Lycians, he exhorted them : 

" O Lycians, why thus (io ye abate your vigorous exertions? 

410 It is difficult for me, strong as I am, alone, breaking down the 
wall, to make a way to the ships. But follow along with me : 
the effect* of numbers is better*." 

Thus ho spake ; and they, dreading their sovereign's rebuke, 
pressed on with more alacrity round their counselling king. 

415 And the Argives, on the other side, strengthened their columns 
within the wall, and their work seemed great. For neither 
could the gallant Lycians, bursting through the wall of the Da- 
naans, make their way to the ships, nor were the warlike Da- 

4:i0 naans ever able to drive back the liycians from the wall, since 
first they approached it. And as two men dispute in a conunon® 
lield respecting their boundaries, — holding measures in their 
hands — and contend in a small space about their just share"; so 
did the battlements separate these warriors, and, for them, each 

425 struck the circular ox-hide shields and light bucklers on their 
breasts. And many were wounded upon the body with ruthless 
brass — both he of the combatants whose back, being turned, was 
exposed, and many quite through the shield itself. Every 

430 where were towers and battlements sprinkled on both sides 
with the blood of heroes, from Trojans and Achaeans. Yet not 
thus could they put the Achaians to rout^ ; but they held them- 
selves, as an industrious^ and just woman holds scales, w'ho, 
balancing^ both the weight and the wool, weighs them, making 

435 them equal on both sides, that she may procure a miserable sup- 
port^ for her children. Thus equally was their battle and war 
suspended, before t/ie time when Jove gave superior glory to 
Hector, son of Priam, who first leaped within the wall of the 

1 The TeXafXCJV licro seems to be the belt, by which the shield w&s suspended 
and which went across the breast — in the same manner as tho sword-belt, only in 
a contrary direction. * Work. 

> The more' we are the better our chance of success. 

« A portion of which — that upon which they stand — is claimed by both. 

f idrig nciU |*oipa5. 

* Cause a flight of the Greeks. > One who works for her livelihood. 

t Holding. ' Reward. 
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Achseans, and shouted with a loud voice, exclaimiDg to the Tro- 
jans: 

'^ Push on, ye horse-taming Trojans; burst through the wall 440 
of the Argives, and hurl the blazing fire among the ships!" 

Thus he spake, cheering them on; and they all heard him 
with their ears, and advanced in great numbers right towards 
the wall; and then mounted the battlements, holding their 
sharp-pointed spears. And Hector, seizin? a stone, bore it along 445 
—one which stood before the gates, thick at the bottom, but 
above it was sharp ; and it not two, the best men of the people, 
such as men now are, could easily raise with levers fit)m the 
ground upon a wagon ; but he, though alone, with ease bran- 460 
di^ed it, for the son of the wily Saturn had rendered it light 
to him. And as when a shepherd carries without difSculty the 
fleece of a ram, taking it in one hand, and but a small weight 

Sresses him ; so Hector, raising the stone, bore it right against 
le panels' which strengthened the gates^ very dbsely com- 
pacted, with double leaves, and lofty, and two cross bars held 466 
them within, and to them one bolt was fitted^. Advancing, he 
fltood very near, and, with his legs well apart, applying aU his 
force, that the weapon might not be without effect, struck them 
in the middle. And he tore away both hinges, and the stone 
fell within through its weight: and the gates crashed around; 460 
nor did the bolts withstand it, and the panels were split asunder 
in different directions hj the force of the stone. And then 
illustrious Hector rushed in. resembling swift night in his aspect ; 
and he glittered in terrible brass, which he had on aroimd his 
body. And he held two spears in his hands, nor could any one, 466 
opposing, restrain him, except the gods, after he had leaped 
within the gates; for his eyes flashed with fire. And. turning, 
he 'animated the Trojans throughout the crowd to dimb over 
the waU, and they obeyed him exhorting i/iem. And immedi- 
atelv some crossed the wall, and others poured in by the well- 
maae' gates; and the Danaans fled in terror to the hollow shipa^ 470 
and a mighty tumult ensued. 

* A« if they were both lecured by one bolt— of coone things of which no type 
•zirti, most be more or len obecure. 

« The puieLi clamped with the frtme conttitated the itrength of the gmtee— but 
we know ai little of the carpentry aa of the fitting of the bars and bolta. 

* Made— as the eflect of laboar and art— stiength is probably the idea meant to 
lie conveyed. 

16 
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ffepttme engiges on the part of the Grecians. The battle prooeeda. Deiphobiis 
adfanoea to combat, bat is repulsed by Meriones, who, lostng his qpear, lepaiis 
to his tent for another. Teucer slays Imbrius, and Hector Amphimacoa. Nep- 
tune, under the similitude of Thoas, exhorts Idomeneus. Idomeneos, haTing 
anned himself in his tent, and going forth to battle meets Meriooes. After 
discourse held with each other, Idomeneus accommodates Meriones with aqiear. 
and they proceed to battle. Idomeneas slays Othiyoneus and Asius. Do- 
phobus assails Idomeneus, but, his spear glancing over him, kills Hypamor* 
Idomeneus slays Alcathous, son-in-law of Anchises. De'iphobus and Idomeneus 
respectively summon their friends to their assistance, and a contest ensues Ibr 
the body of Alcathous. 

But Jupiter, when he had brought* the Trojans and Hector 
to the ships, left them to sustain beside them labour and toil 
incessantly : and himself turned^ from them his shining eves, 
looking away towards the land of the equestrian Thracians and 
6 the close- fighting Mysians, and the noble Hippemolgi, who live 
upon milk^, and are inotfensive* and most just And he no longer 
now turned his glittering eyes upon Troy ; for he did not expect* 
in his jnind that any one of the immortals would go to aid either 
the Trojans or the Danaans. 
10 But king Neptune was not unobservant*; for he sat aloft 
upon the highest summit of the woody Thracian Samos, admir- 

1 1. e, enabled them to break through the rampart, which protected the ahips. 
a caXiv T^eir. — ^from W. to N. > Eaters of milk—mare's milk. 

4 a5iwv— I. e, if from ffia ; but if from Qiog — poor, or, possibly long lived. 
* Or, had no apprehensions. 
' But king Neptune did not keep a blind lookout. 
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ing' the war and the battle For from thence all Ida was visi- 
ble, and the city of Priam was visible, and the ships of the 
Aclueans. There then was he sitting, havine come from the 16 
sea, and he pitied the Achsaans, subdued by the Trojans; and 
strongly blamed Jove. And presently he descended from the 
rugged mountain, rapidly advancing on foot ; and the high hills 
and woods trembled beneath the immortal feet of Nentune, as 80 
he walked. Thrice he strode, advancing, and with the fourth 
stride he reached his point, JEgfB ; for there in the depths of the 
sea, noble mansions, golden, splendid, ever incorruptible, had 
been built for him. Coming thither, he harnessed" to the car 
his brazen-footed horses, swiftly flying, with golden manes^ 
And he clad Ais body in gold^ ; and he took his golden lash, 26 
beautifully fabricated, and mounted his car. And he drove* 
over the billows ; and whales sported beneath him in all direc- 
tions from their recesses, and they recognised their kin^. And 
the sea made way* with joy; and they flew very rapidly; nor 
was the brazen axle wetted beneath. And his good-springing 30 
horses bore him to the ships of the Achroans. 

And there is an ample cave in the abysses of the deep sea, 
between Tenedos and rugged Imbrus. There Neptune, shaker ^ 
of the earth, stopped his horses, loosing them from the car, and 35 
cast beside them ambrosial food to eat. And round their feet 
he threw golden fetter^ invincible, insoluble, that they might 
there steadily await their king's return ; and he departed towards 
the army of the Achasans. 

And now the Trojans, in crowds, like to a flame or a storm, 
insatiably eager, followed Hector, son of Priam, with noise and 40 
tumult j for they hoped to capture the ships of the Achaeans, 
and slay all the Achscans on the spot. But tne earth-encircling 
earth-shaking Neptune, coming from the deep sea, roused the 
Argives, in the person*, and with the indomitable voice of 46 
Caichas. The Ajaxes first he Addressed, though prompt them- 
selves : 

"Ajaxes, ye will preserve the people of the Achaeans, mindful 
of valour, not of direful flight^. For in other places I dread not 

"* f. e, contemplating with admiration. 

8 riru(fx8ro — strictly the word only applies to the reint. 

* Being haired, or maned with golden manes. 

1 He put on gold around his person — i, e. he put on his golden maiL 

' He went to drive. ^ Nor did they not recognise their king. 

« Stood apart 

^ Making himself in person and voice like Caichas. 

* t. e. bj exerting your valour, and not thinking of flight 
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30 tiia itraiftr bands n :lie Trajua. ▼ao in crowdi ifb ( 

▼art runwt. iir 'he weil-vmed Acineaiifl vul keep ^heoi 
efaenk. &as iiere. however. I im zRevouaiy uzaui Li 
fHwi^iiing^ where, like i lame, i^ds on due smxdened Hectoc 

55 who houu to be 1 child of aimichty Jove. Bos aiay wine of 
die 2wis ihuf 3at it izl Tour minaa' ui stand dnniT TQarselrcsL 
and to exhort others — kfw chat means Te may izive him imp etn 
dos as he is. ftom the ihioaL ^^^ym^ i]^^ OlTspiaa ^r""^*<^' ozse 
kim on.** 

The earthr<irciin^ Neptone sid. and touching aotk wixh Ui 

99 seeptre. liiled them wixk resolnse ooorige, imi made their limhs 
l^ht — their isttt helow*. and hands ahove. And hinwptf as a 
swifi-winced hawk aprinci to dy^ine which, risdiic inim a rw- 
tgetl lofty rxk. nahes torward to pursue another hird oTer taa 

66 plains, » £rom them darted the earth-baking heptane. And 
of the two. deet Ajax. son of (IfiEleua. recognized him first aal 
immediately then addressed Ajax. the wn at' Telamon : 

^ Onsroiore ! Ajax. lor one ot the Gods who occupy Oiympoa 
in the fbrm ot* the prophet, exhorts ns to light beside the siupa. 

70 That is not Cakhas. the prophetic an^rnr. for I readily knew hxm 
from behind by his feet and le^^ as ke went away : and indeed 
Gods isre easily known. And m myself the spirit in my bosom 

75 is more excited to war and to fight, and my teet beneath and 
kands aboTe ardently desire iL"* 

And to him the Tehmonian Ajax. answering, said : * So alai> 
noiw do my strong hands desire to grasp the speas. and mj 
courage rises, and ixj both my feet luider me, am I urged ak»g 

So -*-anif I eagerly desire, even alone, to combat with Hector, som 
of Priam, insatiably ardent to fighf 

Thus they such words spoke to each other, eager with the 
desire of battle, which the God had infused into their inind& 
And, mean while, the earth-shaker roused the Achasans in ike 
rear, who were recruiting their Tigoar' at the swift ships: lor 

95 their limbs were at once enfeebfed with toilsome labcmr, and 
grief was in their minds^ beholding the Trojans, who^ in great 
nombers, had surmounted the rast rampart Beholding them, 
they shed tears beneath their brows, for they said they should 

90 not escape destruction : but the sludcer of the earth going amongst 
them, easily roused the brave phalanxes. To Teucer and Leitus 
he came nrst, exhorting them, and to the hero Peneleua^ and 

7 r/'ntflvebsd, or diat cuuwt b« toodwd— t. e. not cmIj rapdM. 

* H» makm it in dM minds to jou. 

• r/ndrntend mfU. Cooqi. 75 of lb book. 
'Tfiwwoflifiondiwi i > r. his itep tad gML <TliHrhnit. 
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Thoaa^ and Deipyrus, and to Meriones and Antilochus, skilful in 
*^r. These, encouraging, he addressed in winged words : 

" O shame ! Argives, joung men ; I trusted to you, by fight- 96 
uigy to preserve our ships, but if ye relax in the destructive 
battle, now is the day come to be subdued by the Trojans. Ye 
gods, a marvel great is this I behold with my eyes — shocking, 100 
what I never expected would come to pass — the Trojans ap- 
proaching our ships — ^they who formerly resembled flying stags^ 
which in the forest, roammg there, feeble and not^!^ for combat, 
are the prey of lynxes, pards, and wolves. So the Troians for- 
merly would not stand against the courage and stren^h of the 106 
Achteans — ^not the least And now, far from their city, at the 
hollow ships they combat, through the cowardice' of our com- 
mander, and the indifference^ of the troops^, who, quarrelling 
with him, will not defend the swift ships, but are slain among 110 
them. But although in reality the hero, the son of Atreus, the 
wide-ruling Agamemnon, be altogether in fault, because he in- 
sulted the swift-footed son of Peleus, still it is not for us to 
abandon the battle. But let us rather repair the evil ; the hearts 116 
of the brave are the repairers. Not witn honour relax ye from 
- ygfir brave exertions, the bravest as ye are in the army ; nor 
would I quarrel with a worthless man who skulked from combat ; 
but with you I am indignant at heart O my friends, soon will 120 
ye create some greater evil by this indifference : do then each 
of you in your own hearts tnink of your own shame, and the 
censure of mafikind^; for now begins the mighty struggle. 
Already the gallant Hector, victoriously, wars at the ships, and 
has broken the sates and long bar." 

Thus then did the earth-smiker, exhorting, rouse the Achse- 126 
ans. And round the two Ajaxes stood firm phalanxes, which not 
even Mars, coming amongst them, could have foimd &ult with^, 
nor Minerva, the stirrer-up of the people ; for the bravest, 
selected, awaited the Trojans and the noble Hector, joinine 130 
spear to spear, shield to shield, in closest order*. Then shield 
supported shield, helmet helmet, and man man; and their 
helmets, crested with horsehair, touched each other with their 
splendid cones as they nodded^, so close they stood to one another; 



» Or iniqiiity. ^ Or i 

• »\e.orAcliillM--ornther,th6troopigeiiefiIt7--Miftbeyl»d become indif* 
ferent to the contest from their diiapprobation of Agamemnon'e oonduct towmrde 
Achinea. 

* t . e, the ifaame and Uame that wiU follow jour own negligence. 

f i, e. would have beheld with admiratiMi. * From the raoti. 

•Oftfaeoinodding. 
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and quivering spears were brandished from their daring hands^ 

135 and their minds were alertS and they burned to fight. Bat the 
collected Trojans first made the attack, and Hector led impeto- 
ous against them. As from a rock a stone, destructive in its 
course, which a wintry torrent hurls from the mountain top, 

140 bursting with a mighty flood the barriers of a rugged rock, flies 
bounding along, and the forest resounds beneath it : and irresis- 
tibly it runs unchecked till it reach the plain, and then rolls no 
longer, impetuous as it was — so Hector for a time threatens to 
come with ease as fiur as the sea, to the tents and ships of the 

145 Achseans, slaughtering. But when now he met with the firm 
phalanxes, he stopt, being come in close contact ; and the op- 
posing sons of the Aclucans, striking with their swords and 
double-pointed spears, drove him from them; and, retreating, he 
was repulsed, and he cried, shouting aloud to the Trojans : 

150 " Ye Trojans, and I<ycians, and Dardan warriors, stand firm. 
Not long will the Achscans withstand me, although they have 
drawn' themselves up like a rampart. But I think they will 
retreat from my spear, if in truth the best of the Gods, high- 
thundering husband of Juno, urges me on." 

155 So saying, he roused the valour and courage of each. And 
Deiphobus, son of Priam, went amongst them, proudly, and held 
his shield equal on all sides, before him, proceeding with light 
step, and advancing covered with his snield^; and Meriones 
took aim with his seining spear, and struck — nor missed — ^the 

160 bulPs-hide shield every wnere equal ; but it pierced not through, 
for the long spear far before was broken at the extremitv. And 
Deiphobus held away from him his bull's-hide shield, an4 dreaded 
in his heart the spear of the warlike Meriones; and that hero 

165 fell back into the column of his comrades, and was grievously 
enraged on both accounts, as well for the loss of the victory, as 
for the spear which he had broken. And he set out to go atonsr 
the tents and shii^ of the Achaeans to fetch a lon^ spear which 
had been left by him in his tent ; and the rest continued fighting 
and a mighty tumult arose. 

170 And Telamonian Teucer first slew an hero, warlike Imbrius, 
son of Mentor, rich in steeds; for he dwelt at Pedffium before 
the sons of the Achaeans arrived, and had married Medesicaste, 
a spurious daughter of Priam. But when the ships of the Da- 

175 naans, with oars on both sides, arrived, he came back to Ilium, 

> They thought straight— or their minds were right ODward — i. e. they were 
eager to advance. ' Having drawn. 

* Going on lightly with his feet, and under his shield putting one foot before 
the other. 
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and was conspicuous among the Trojans ; and dwelt with Priam, 
who honoured him equally with his own sons. Him then the 
son of Telamon smote under the ear with his long spear, and 
wrenched it out again ; and he, on the other hand, fell like an 
ash, which, on the summit of a mountain conspicuous from afar, 180 
cut down with an axe^ brings its young foliage to the earth. 
So he fell, and his armour diversified with brass, rang about him. 
And Teucer ran in, eager to strip him of his armour; and Hec- 
tor hurled his shining spear at him thus running. But he how- 
ever seeing the brazen spear coming in front, swerved a little ; 185 
and Hector wounded on the breast with his spear, Amphimachus, 
son of Cteas wlio was son of Actor, advancing to the battle ; and, 
falling, Ae made a crash, and his arms rang upon him. And 
Hector rushed to tear from the head of the brave Amphimachus 
the helmet fitted to his brows ; and Ajax hurled with his shining 
spear at Hector, while rushing in. But it never reached his 190 
person, for indeed he was all covered with terrible brass ; though 
he smote the boss of his shield, and drove him himself back with 
great violence ; and he fell back from both bodies, and the Ach- 
ssans dragged them off— Stichius and noble Menestheus, leaders 195 
of the Atnunians, took Amphimachus to the army of the Achse- 
ans; and the two Ajaxes, eager for impetuous combat, Imbrius. 
As two lions bear a goat through the thick underwood, snatching 
it from dogs with jagged teeth^, holding it high above the earth 
in their jaws ; so tne two warriors, the Ajaxes, holding him 200 
{ImbThis) aloft, stripped off his armour ; and the son of Oileus, 
enraged on account of Amphimachus, cut off his head from his 
soft neck, and rolling it, sent like a ball through the crowd, and 
it fell in the dust before the feet of Hector. 205 

Then indeed was Neptune grieved at the heart for his grand- 
son, fallen in dreadful combat ; and hastened^ past the tents and 
ships of the Achaeans, exhorting the Danaans, and preparing 
disasters for the Trojans. And the spear-famed Idomeneus met 
him, returning from a comrade, who had lately come to him 210 
from the battle, wounded in the ham with a sharp spear, whom 
his comrades had carried in — he, having given directions to the 
surgeons, was returning from his tent, for he still desired to 
participate in the combat. And him king Neptune addressed, 215 
assimilating his voice to that of Thoas^, the son of Andrsemon, 
who governed the JEtolians throughout all Pleuron and the lofty 
CaJydon, and who was honored by the people as a god : 

* With brow. 

^Le. from the dogs which had the care of the flodu. > ^v] isvai. 

f Aanmtlating himself, as to Toioe, to Thoas. 
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^ Idomeoeus, commander of the Cretans^ where are gone the 

220 threats with which the sons of the Achsans threatened the 
Trojans?" 

And to him, in reply, Idomenens, the leader of the Cretans^ 
said ; " No man, O Thoas, as &r as I know, is now at least in 
£siiilt ; for we all know how to fight'. Neither does dispiriting 
fear detain any one, nor does any one, yielding to sloth, avoid the 

226 dire battle ; but thus, it seems, some how or other, to be agreea- 
ble to the all-powerful son of Saturn, that the Achseans should 
perish inglorious here, far from Argos. But, Thoas — ^for of old 
thou also wert warlike, and didst rouse up another when thou 

230 sawest him negligent — therefore neither now desist thyself, but 
exhort each man. 

And him answered then Neptune, the shaker of the earth i 
''Never may that man, O Idomeneus, more return from Troy, 
but let him here be the sport of the dogs, whosoever of his own 
will shall this day desist from fighting. Come then, fetch thy 

236 weapons and come hither ; for it behooves us to be active to- 
gether^, that, though but two, we may be of some service. The 
combined force of men, even of the worthless, is something — and 
we both know how to fight even with the braved" 

So saying, the God departed again to the battle* of heroes. 

240 And Idomeneus, when now he had arrived at his well-con- 
structed tent, put on his rich armour round his body, and seized 
two spears; and hastened to go like to a thunder-bolt, which 
the son of Saturn, seizing in ms hand, hurls from the glittering 

246 Olympus, showing a sign to mortals, for its rays are hrilliant; 
so shone the brass aroimd his breast as he ran'. And then 
Meriones, his brave comrade, met him while yet near the tent ; 
for he was going to fetch a brazen spear ; and the mighty Ido- 
meneus^ addressed him : 

260 '' Meriones, son of Molus, swift of foot, dearest of mv com- 
rades, why comest thou thus, quitting the war and the battle ? 
Art thou at all woimded, and does tne point of a spear afflict 
thee ? Or comest thou after me with some message' ? For I 
myself am not desirous to sit within my tent, but to fight." 

266 And to him, in reply, the prudent Meriones said : ^' Idome- 
neus, commander of the brazen-mailed Cretans, I come, if any 
spear be left thee in thy tents, to fetch it ; for we have jurt 



* 9eiL and of oonne ready to fight 

* To hMten thete tfaingi. 1 1. e. we tre capable of fightiiig, 6k. 
t ofM'ovov fimr ova covov— to the toil 'Of himnumiiig. 
^ The might of IdomeneiiaaddTeMed. * Bnpplj Ivsxa. 
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broken what I had before, striking^ the shield of bold Deipho- 
bus.^ 

And to him, in reply, Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans, said: 
^' Spears certainly, if thou wish them, one-and-twenty thou wilt 260 
find, standing in the tent against the shining walls— Trojan 
ones, which I have taken from the slain ; for f never think of 
fighting^, standing afSu: off, with foe-men. Therefore I have 
spears and bossy shields, and helmets, and corselets, brightly 265 
shining." 

Ana to him, in reply, the prudent Meriones said: ''In my 
tent too' and black ship are many spoils of the Trojans ; but 
they are not at hand to take them. For neither do I think 
that I am for^tful of valour^, but stand among the foremost in 
l^lorious^ batUe, whenever the strife of war arises. By others 270 
of the brazen-mailed Achseans I may not have been observed 
fighting ; but I think thou must thyself have seen me'." 

And to him, in reply, Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans, said : 
^' I know what thou art as to valour ; why needst thou name 275 
these things ? For if now at the ships all the bravest of us 
were selected for an ambuscade, where the courage of men is 
especially perceived, where the coward, and he who is brave is 
made apparent — for the colour of the coward varies* from this 280 
to that, nor is his heart within his bosom repressed, so as to sit 
quietly, but he cowers, and sits upon both his feet, and his heart 
greatly beats within his breast, expecting death, and there is a 
chattering of his teeth, — but the colour of the brave man neither 
changes, nor is he at all disturbed, after he first sits down in the 286 
ambuscade of heroes, for he prays to mingle, as soon as possible, 
in direful fi^ht — no one, in that case, would disparage thy cour- 
age and might For if, labouring in the battle^ thou wert 
wounded from a distance, or smitten in close fight, the weapon 
would not fall upon thy neck behind, nor upon thy back ; out 290 
either pierce thy breast, or thy belly, as thou wert rushing for- 
ward^ m the conflict of foremost combatants. Come then, let 
us no longer talk of these matters, like fools standing', lest per- 
haps some one unjustly chide us ; but, go to the tent, and choose 
thee a strong spear.'' 

Thus he spake, and Meriones, equal to swift Mars, speedily 295 
took from the tent a brazen spear ; and went^ very eager for 

* Having struck. ^ For I do not think to wir. 

* To me at my tent * >. e. am without it 

1 Giving glory to men. * Merionaf was his second in command. 

> Is tamed, or turns. « Of thee, railing forward. 

* Standing— f. e. dinng nothing. 
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war, after Idomeneus. And as man-destroying Mars enters the 
battle, and with him follows Terror, his dear son, at the same time 

300 powerful and fearless, who strikes fear even into the resolute 
warrior — they* then, from Thrace, arm a^inst the Ephyri or 
the brave Phlegyans ; nor listen to both, but ^ive glory to one 
or the others Such advanced to battle Meriones andldome-. 

305 neus, leaders of heroes, armed in glitteiing brass : and Meriones 
first addressed him in these words : 

" Son of Deucalion, where dost thou purpose to enter the 
throng ? To the right of all the army, or at the centre — or 
upon the left ? Since no where in the battle do I think that the 

310 long-haired AchsDans so much require support^." 

And to him again in return Idomeneus, the leader of the 
Cretans, said : '^ At the ships in the centre there are both others 
to assist them, and the two Ajaxes^ and Teucer, who is the best 
of the Acha^ans in archery, and is also brave in standing fight ; 

315 they will harass, to satiety^ Hector, son of Priam, though ea^er 
for battle, and be he ever so stout. Hard will it be for huUi 
although burning to fight, overpowering their might and strong 
hands, to set fire to the ships, unless the son of Saturn himseu 

320 cast a flaming torch upon the swift ships. Not indeed will the 
mighty Telamonian Ajax yield to any man, who is a mortal, and 
eats the fruit of Ceres, and is penetrable to brass and hu^ 
stones. Nor would he give way to warlike' Achilles, at least in 

325 standing ^o-A^, though he is by no means able to contend with 
him wim his feet. On with ns, therefore, to the left of the 
army, that we may quickly know whether we shall give glory 
to any one, or any one to us." 

Thus he spake. And Meriones, equal to rapid Mars, began 
to proceed until they came to thai part of the army where he 

330 bade him. But they, when thev beheld Idomeneus, in his might 
resembling a flame, both himself and his comrade in curiou3y- 
wrought armour, exhorting each other along the crowd, — all 
advanced against him, and their battle was hand to hand at the 
sterns of the ships'. And as, when storms sweep along, driven 

336 \yj roaring winds, on a day when the dust upon the roads is very 

< Man and Terror. 

f t. e. Both appealed to Mars, but He and Terror help only one. 80 the aid of 
Idomeneus and Meriones were alike required right and left, but they decide to go 
to the left. 

* In want o^— defective in war — 1. e, inferior in force, as in the left. 

* The Ajazes had quitted the left to go to the assistance of Mnestheus. M. 373 
1 adrfv, * Who by his valour breaks the ranks of the enemy, 

' And the contest of them stood equal at the atenii of the riiipt. 
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abundant, and they (the winds) at the same time raise^ a large 
cloud of dust ; so came on the battle of these together, and' they 
were eager in their minds to slaughter one another throughout 
the throng with sharp brass. And horrible grows the combat, 
deadly to mortals, with the long spears which they held sharp- 
ened^; and the brazen splendour dazzled their eyes from the 340 
glittering helmets, the newly-burnished corselets, and shining 
flhieldj^ coming together. Truly very brave-hearted would he 
have been, who beholding their toil, could then have rejoiced, 
and not been disturbed. 

The two mighty sons of Saturn, favouring different sides, 345 
prepared sad griefs for heroes^. On the other hand Jupiter 
willed victory to the Troians and to Hector, glorifj^ing the 
awift-footed Achilles; and did not desire to destroy entirely the 
Achaean people before Ilium, but honoured Thetis anci her 
gallant-hearted son. On the other hand, Neptune, emerging 350 
irom the hoary deep, coming secretly amongst them, encouraged 
the Argives ; for he grieved that they should be subdued by the 
Trojans; and was vehemently angry with Jupiter.' Certainly 
to both the birth was the same, and their family one, but Jove 
was born first, and possessed more knowledge^. For this reason 356 
idso Neptuiie avoided assisting them openly, but always pri- 
vately encouraged them in the army, in the shape of a man. 
These therefore, alternating, stretched out over both the rope 
of hard contest and destructive war, infrangible, and insoluble, 360 
which relaxed the limbs^ of many. • 

Then, though advanced in yoars\ Idomeneus, exhorting the 
Danaans, excited terror* among the Trojans, springing upon 
them ; for he slew Othryoneus, who had come from Cabesus to 
PriamV. He had lately arrived, on the report of the war^, 
and demanded Cassandra, the most beautiful in form of the 365 
daughters of Priam, without giving a dowry, but he had pro- 
mised a mighty deed, to drive m spite of them the sons of the 
Achseans from Troy. And to him the aged Priam had promised 
her, and engaged^ to give her ; and he fought, trusting to his 370 
promises. But Idomeneus took aim at him with his shining 

« Mak6 to stand, s i, e. both parties. 

* Fit for cutting bodies, ? Men wAo are heroes— heroic men. 

* And knew more things — i. e, had more experience— nniTersally, in Homer, 
ige measures knowledge. * Knees. 

1 Half grey. a /. 0. had routed 1 

* Being within from Cabesus — 1. e, being a goest of Priam. 

* Unless the phrase means — ^in pursuit of martial glory, 
s xaf'6v8u7&-bowed with the head. 
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spear, and hurlinff it, smote him, stalking proudly along ; nor did 
tne brazen corselet which he wore resist^ it» but he fixed it in 
the middle of his belly; and falling, he made a crash; and the 
other gloried ever him, and said : 
" Othryoneus ! above all mortals will I extol thee, if thoa 

STS wilt now in truth accomplish all which thou didst undertake fiir 
Priam, descendant of Dardanus, when he^ promised thee his 
daughter. We likewise will promise the same things^ and ao> 
complidi them for thee. And we will give thee the fiirest of 
the daughters of the son of Atreus to wed, fetching her from 

380 Argos, if alone with us thou wilt destroy the well-inhabited dtj 
of Uium. Fdlow then, that we may settle with thee about tb 
marriage at the sea-crossing ships; for we are by no means bad 
&thers-in-law*." 

So. saying, the hero Idomeneus dragged him by the foot 
through the fierce battle. But Asius came as an avenger to him 

385 on foot, before his (own) horses — and them his attendant driver 
always kept breathing upon his shoulders — ^for he burned in his 
soul to strike Idomeneus ; but anticipating him, Idomeneus smote 
him with his spear in the throat, below tne chin, and drove the 

390 weapon quite through. And he fell, as when some oak fidls^ or 
white poplar, or lofty pine, which builders* have cut down upon 
the mountains with newlv-sharpened axes, to become ship-tmi- 
her. So he lay, stretched before his horses and chariot^ gashing 
his teeth, and grasping the bloody dust. And his driver was 
deprived^ of the senses, which he before had, nor did he dare — 

395 escaping from the hands of the enemy — to turn back his horses; 
and nim stout Antilochus, hitting, transfixed in the middle with 
his spear; nor did the brazen corselet which he wore resist A; 
but he fixed it in the middle of his belly. Then, panting, Asius 

400 fell from the well-made car, and Antilochus, the son of the brave 
Nestor, drove away the horses from the Trojans to the well- 
armed Achffians. 

And DeTphobus, enraged on account of Asius, approached 
very near to Idomeneus, and darted with his shining spear. Bat 
Idomeneus beholding it coming against Atm, avoided the brazen 

105 spear, for he concealed^ himself behind his shield equal on all 
sides, which he carried, formed of the hides of oxen and of 
glittering biass, furnished with two handles^. Behind this he 
collected himself entirely', and the brazen spear flew over him. 

6 Wat not laffident to repel it 

1 And he. * i. e. not illiberal onea. • Artifioera of mea. 

1 Wat atiicken at to, &c. * Waa eoneealed. « Oaien. 

A <. a. he cowerad nnder hia ihield. 
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^ And lufl shield returned a dry sound^, as the spear sprang dose 410 
'orer it Yet DeSphobus sent it not in vain from his neayy 
hand, but struck Hypsenor, the son of HippSisus, shepherd of 
people^ upon the liver, below the midriff, and immediately loos- 
ened his knees under him. And Deiphobus gloried prodigiously 
oyer him. loudly exclaiming : 

I' Surely not unavenged lies Asius ; and I think that he, in 
ffsinfi to the strong-fated, massy mansion of Hades, will rejoice 415 
in his mind, since I have given to him a companion.'' 

Thus he spake ; and a pang came upon the Argives at his 
boast' ; and particularly did he shake the soul of the warlike 
Antikchus. Yet, grieved as he was, he neglected not his com- 
rade, but running, protected him, and covered him over with 42() 
his diield. Him then his two dear comrades, Mecisteus, son of 
Echius, and noble Alastor, supporting, bore to the hollow ships^ 
tkenuehes groanine deeply. But Idomeneus remitted not his 
mighty vdour; and always burned either to cover some of the 425 
Trojans with pitchy night*, or to fSsdl himself with a crash, in 
repelling destruction from the Acheans. Then the hero Alca- 
thous, the beloved son of princely ^syetas — and he was the 
•on-in-law of Anchises, for he had married Hippodameia, the 
eldest of his daughters, whom her father and venerable mother 43i> 
loved from their hearts, whilst in their house, because she ex- 
oalled all of her age in beauty, in accomplishments, and intelli- 
gence*, for which reason also the most distinguished man in 
wide Troy had married her — him then Neptune subdued under 
Idomeneus, blinding^ his shining eyes, and fettered his fair 435 
limbs. For he was able neither to j9y hack nor to turn aside ; 
and, standing motionless, like a pillar or high-topped tree, the 
hero Idomeneus wounded him with his spear in tne middle of 
the breast, and burst the brazen coat around him, which before 
warded off destruction from his body ; and it then sent forth a 440 
dry sound, severed by the spnear; and falling, he ^ve a crash, 
and the spear was fixed in his heart, which, palpitating, shook 
even the handle of the spear; and there at length the strong 
Mars' remitted hia force. And Idomeneus gloried greatly over 445 
him, loudly exclaiming: 

" Well, O Deiphobus, we consider, three' being killed for one, 

• Am ITirgil'i •* aridiiM fimgor.'' 

Y He glofjing. * Night of Erelnw— «. e. death. 

• Mind— I. e. prodenoe. > i. f. bj a tort of ^11. 

• A{i)(— ettribntiog erery thing in battle to Max»— the word lepgneaenta, ocea- 
noiiallj,^aloiir, anna, battla, dbc^-aa here it doea the ipear. 

*i.e, Oduyooeiii^ Aaoi, and AkaUioiia, for Hypaoior, whom IMqphohu had 
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at least some equivalent^ since thou boastest in this way. But 
stand thyself also, friend, against me, that thou mayest know 
what I am', who come hither, the descendant of Jove — he who 

450 first begot Minos, the Governor of Crete ; and Minos, again, 
begot Deucalion, his illustrious son, and Deucalion begot me^ 
king over many men in extensive Crete. And now my ships 
have brought me hither, an evil both to thee and to thy father, 
and the other Trojans.'' 

155 Thus he spake, and Deiphobus hesitated between two mea* 
sures^ whether, falling back, he should associate with himself 
one of the brave Trojans, or even alone make the attempt^ ; and 
to him, thus meditating, it appeared to be best to go in search 
of ifilneas. And him he found standing in the rear of the army, 

460 for he was ever at enmity with noble Priam, because indeed 
Priam by no means honoured him, though valiant among heroe& 
And, standing near, he addressed him in these winged words: 

^' ^neas, commander ef Trojans, now does it greatly behoove 
thee to protect thy brother-in-law, if indeed any regard' fia' 

465 Aim touches thee. Follow then that we may bring aid to Alcap 
thous^, who being thy brother-in-law, nourished thee whilst 
very young in his mansions, and whom spear-skillod Idomeneus 
hath slain/' 

Thus he spake and roused the couraG;e in his breast; and he 
went in pursuit of Idomeneus greatly desirous of battle. Yet 

470 fear seized not Idomeneus, like a young child, but he stood firniy 

as when some boar in the mountains, confident in his strength, 

which abides the mighty tumult of men coming against him, in 

^ a desert place, and upwards bristles his back ; and his eyes flash 

475 with fire, and he sharpens his teeth, eager to repulse both do^ 
and men. So spcar-famed Idomeneus aivaited ^neas, rapid m 
combat, coming against him, nor retired ; but shouted to his 
comrades, looking out to Ascalaphus, and Aphareus, and Deipy- 
rus; and Moriones, and Antilochus, skilful in fight. Exhorting 

480 these, he addressed them in winged words : 

" Hither, my friends, and succour me here all alone, for I 
greatly fear swift-footed iEneas, charging, who is approaching 
me — who is very powerful to slay men in battle, and possesses 
the bloom of youth, which is the greatest advantage. For if 



* I. e. as good a ground of boasting as any deed of thine. 

5 What a manl come. > Deliberated two waya. 

7 1. e. against Idomeneus. 

8 xrfia^ — I. e, afiinity— or regard on acconnt of affinity. 

> I. e. to bring off the body. 
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we were of the same age, with this spirit, either he would 485 
quickly bear off great glory, or I my self shoxdi bear it oflF." 

Thus he spake : aud then all, having one determination in 
their minds, stood near him, placing^ their shields upon their 
shoulders. And i^neas, on the other side, animated his com- 
panions, casting his eyes upon Deiphobus, and Paris, and the 490 
iioble Agenor, who, together with himseli^ were leaders of the 
Trojans. And then followed the people, as sheep follow from 
their pasture after the ram to drink ; and the shepherd then 
rejoices in mind. So was the soul of iBneas gladdened in his 495 
breast, when ho beheld a body of troops foUowing himself. 
These therefore engage hand to hand round Alcathous with long 
spears, and on their breasts raug horribly the brass, each 
aiming at the other in the crowd. But two warlike men, supe- 
rior to the rest, JBneas and Idomeneus, each equal to Mars, 60Q 
burned to wound each other's bodies with the ruthless brass. 
And ^neas first hurled his javelin at Idomeneus ; but he perceiv- 
ing it coming towards him, avoided the brazen spear ; and the 
spear of JBneas felP quivering to the earth, for it sprang in vain 
m>m his strong hand. And next Idomeneus smote CBnom^us in 505 
the middle of the belly, and the spear burst the cavity of his 
corselet, and, piercing, let out^ his entrails ; and, falling amid 
the dust, he grasp the earth with his hand\ And Idomeneus 
plucked out the long spear from his body, but was unable to tear 510 
off the other rich armour from his shoulders, for he was pressed 
with weapons. For no longer wore the joints of his feet firm as 
he rushe^ either to spring after his own weapon, or avoid that 
of another'. Wherefore also in staudingj fight he warded off the 
iatal day, nor did his feet longer bear him with ease in retreat- 515 
ing^ from the battle. Against him, thus slowly retiring, De'i- 

Ehobus hurled his glittering lance, for he had ever a rooted 
atred towards him^. But then too he missed him, and struck 
with his javelin Ascalaphus, the son of Mars, and drove the 
strong spear through his shoulder ; and falling amid the dust, ^^ 
Ascalaphus grasped the earth with his hand. 

Not yet, however, had loudly-roaring, fierce Mars heard that 
his son had fallen in the fierce fight ; but he sat at the time 
beneath golden clouds upon the summit of Olympus, excluded 
from the battle by the counsels of Jove, where also the other 

1 1, e. making a line of shields for the protection of Idomeneus. 
* Went 3 And drank his bowels through—or tapped them. ^ Palm. 

s Firm to him attacking, neither indeed to rush on after his own weapon, nor to 
avoid. « To fly. 

7 I. e. because he had missed his aim at Idomeneos before. 
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626 immortal gods were restrained from the war. In the mean time 
they {Trnjans and AckeBans) engage hand to hand round Ascala- 
phus. And Deiphobus tore the shining hehnet from Ascalaphus; 
and Meriones, equal to swift Mars, springing iwofi him. smote 

630 him with his spear in the arm, and the crested helmet, fiiOiiig 
from his hand, rang upon the earth. And Meriones, again 
springing forward upon him, like a vulture, plucked out the 
tough spear from the lower part of his arm, and retired again 
upon the column of his comrades. And PoBtes his own brother*, 
tnrowing his hands round his middle, carried him out of the 

636 horrid-sounding battle, till he reached his fleet horses, which 
awaited him^ in the rear of the combat and the war, with the 
driver and a variegated car ; which then carried him towards the 
city, groaning heavily, and exhausted ; and the blood flowed from 

540 his lately-wounded hand. But the others fought on, and a 
mighty clamour arose ; and Mneds, rushing upon Aphareus, the 
son of Caletor, struck him with his sharp spear upon the throat, 
as he was turned towards him. And his head hung on one side, 
and his shield followed, and his helmet; and destructive^ death 

646 poured around him. And Antilochus, watching Thoas turning 
round, attacked and wounded him' ; and cut away all the vein, 
which, running quite along the back, reaches tne neck. All 
this he cut away ; and Thoas fell prone in the dust, extending 

650 both hands to his beloved comrades. And Antilochus sprang 
upon him, and stripped the armour from his shoulders, looking 
around ; and the Trojans around, on every side, struck his broad 
and ornamented^ shield with their darts, but they were not able 
to graze with the dire brass the soft skin of Antilochus behind 
it; because the earth-shaking Neptune protected the son of 

566 Nestor all around, even among many weapons. For never was 
he without his enemies^; but he turned nimself about against 
them ; nor did he hold his spear without motion, but ever bran- 
dished, it was whirled around ; and he purposed in his mind 
either to hurl it at some one afar ofi^, or to rush upon sonre one 

660 close at hand^ And intending this amid the throng, he escaped 
not the observation of Ada mas, the son of Asius, who smote 
him in the middle of his shield with his sharp spcar^, lushing 
close to him ; but the azure-haired Neptune weakened the spear, 
grudging him the life of Antilochus. Part of it remained there, 

• f . e, of AicaUpkiu. • Which itood for him. 
I Which takes awaj the lou]. a Attacking, wounded him. 

> Or rather the shield that turned in all directions, with the quick movements of 
Antilochus. ^ t. e, thej were on every ride. 

• axovri^tfai and ^iHw £pfiii}^f;vMi. • Brass. 
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like a stake burned in the fire, in the shield of Antilochus^ and 666 
the other half lay upon the ground ; and he retired back upon 
the column of his comrades, shunning death. But Meriones^ 
faUpwing him as he retreated^ smote him with his spear between 
the ^roin and the naval, where a wound^ is particularly painful 
to miserable mortals. There he fixed the spear in mm ; and 670 
he fidling', struggled around the spear, as an ox, whom cow- 
herds in the mountains forcibly binding with twisted cords, lead 
jaway against his will. So the wounded man struggled, though 
for a diort time — not very long — until the hero Meriones, coming 
near, plucked the spear from his body ; and darkness covered 676 
his eyes. 

And Helenus, close at hand, struck Deipyrus with his huge 
Thracian sword upon the temple, and cut away the three-coned 
helmet ; which dashed off, fell upon the ground— and some one 
of the combating Aclueans lifted it up, while rolling at his feet 
— and pitchy night covered his eyes. Then grief seized the 680 
son of Atreus, the gallant Menelaus, and he advanced, threaten- 
ing the hero, prince Helenus, and brandishing his sharp spear ; 
and the other drew the horn^ of his bow. Together then they 
rushed — the one was eager to launch his sharp spear, and the B86 
other an arrow from the string. Then the son of Priam smote 
him with an arrow at the breast, on the cavity of the corselet^ 
but the deadly arrow glanced off. And as when from a broad 
winnowing fan, in a largo threshing floor, black-skinned beans 
or vetches rebound under the shrill blast and the violence of the 690 
winnower ; so, strongly repelled off by the corselet of the glori- 
ous Menelaus, the deadly arrow iiew afar. And then brave 
Menelaus, son of Atreus, struck the hand with which he (Hele- 
nus) held his well-polished bow ; and the brazen spear drove 
to the other side, through his hand, into the bow*. And Hele- 596 
nus retired back upon the column of his comrades, avoiding 
death, and hanging down his hand at his side, and the ashen 
spear was dragged along with him. And t/wn the noble Agenor 
extracted it from his hand, and bound up the hand itself with 
well-twisted wooP — a sling, which an attendant carried for him, 600 
tiie shepherd of the people. And Pisander went direct against 
the glorious Menelaus, for evil fate led him towards the goal^ of 
death, to be subdued by thee, O Menelaus, in dire battle. When 

T i. e. backward, with his &ce to the enemy. 

• OLfJ^, See 444 of thbi book. > Following. 

> 8ee A . 375. * Perhaps— through Uie hand with Uie bow in it 

* Sheep'a wool— of which the aling was made. It was, apparently, imtwistad, 
tod applied as a bandage. * The end. 
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therefore thej were near, advancinff against each other, the son 

605 of Atreus missed his stroke, and the spear turned aside ; and 
Pisander smote the shield of the glorious Menelaus, but was 
unable to drive the spear quite through ; for the broad shield 
repelled it, and the spear was broken at the extremity ; still 
he exulted in his mind, and hoped for victory. And the son of 

610 Atreus, drawing his silver-studded sword, sprang upon Pisander; 
and he {Pismider) took from beneath his shield a handsome 
battle-axe of brass, with an olive-tree handle, long and well- 
polished : and at once they rushed at each other. Then he 
(Pisander) cut away the cone of the helmet, thick with horse- 

61S hair, under the very crest ; but Menelaus smote him, while 
advancing, upon the forehead, above the extremity of the nose ; 
and the £)nes crashed, and both his eyes fell at his feet upon 
the ground in the dust, covered with blood : and falling, he 
writhed. And the other (Menelaus) placing his heel upon his 
breast, stripped him of his armour, and, boasting, uttered this 
speech: 

620 '^ Thus^ at length will ye leave^ the ships of the Danaans 
possessed of fleet horses, ye treaty-breaking Trojans, insatiable 
of dire battle. In other wrong and baseness were ye not want- 
ing, with which ye wronged me, ye worthless dogs ; nor dreaded 
ye at all in your minds the severe anger of high-thundering 
Jove, guardian of hospitalities^, who will yet destroy for you 

626 your lofty city—ye who unprovoked departed, carrying off my 
own wedded* wile and many treasures, after ye had been hos- 
pitably received at her house. Now, again, ye eagerly desire 
to hurl destructive fire upon our sea-crossing ships, and to slay 

630 the Acha3an heroes. But ye shall yet be restrained, impetuous 
as ye are, from war. O, father Jove, they say indeed that thou 
exceedest others, both men and gods, in wisdom, yet from theo 
do all these things proceed—how much dost thou gratify these 
insolent Trojans, whose force is ever iniquitous, nor can they bo 

636 glutted with destructive war ! There is satiety of all things, of 
sleep, and of love, and of sweet singing, and of graceful dancing 
— ^thin^ with which one is ever more eager to satisfy his desires, 
than with war; but the Trojans are insatiable in fight.'' 

640 Having thus spoken, the illustrious Menelaus, stripping the 
bloody armour from the body, gave it to his companions; and 
himself, advancing, was again mixed with the foremost com- 
batants. Then Harpalion, the son of king Pylaimenes,--who 

5 Thu»— ^. 0. by loniig jour chiefii one •fter anotber. 

* Leave— t. e. give np your attempt on the flhipi. 

^ He k here aOudlng to the iufolt ofiercd by Paris to him. 
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had accompanied his beloved father to Troy, to make war, leapt ' 
iipon him, nor returned he back to his native land. He then, 645 
near at hand, struck the middle of Atrides' shield with his lance, 
nor was he able to drive the brass through ; but retired back 
upon the column of his comrades, avoiding death, looking round 
on all sides, lest any one should strike' his body with a spear. 
Meriones, however, sent a brazen arrow at him, departing, and 650 
struck him upon the right hip ; and the arrow penetrated to 
the other side, through the bladder, below the bone. Sinking 
down, therefore, in tne same place, and breathing out his life in 
the arms of his beloved comrades, he lay, stretched upon the 655 
ground like a worm ; and his black blood flowed and wetted the 
earth. Of him the brave Paphlagonians took care, and, lifting 
him upon a car, bore him to sacred Ilium, grieving /or him; and 
with them went his father, shedding tears : but there was no 
revenge for his dead son. 

And Paris was greatly enraged in his soul on account of the 660 
slain*, for he had been his guest among manv Paphlagonians; 
filled with anger on his account, he sent forth a brazen arrow. 
And there was one Euchenor, a son of the seer Polyeidos, both 
wealthy and brave, inhabiting mansions at Corinth, who, well 665 
aware of his fatal destiny, had arrived in a ship. For often had 
Polyeidos, the ^ood old man, told him, that he wouldperish in 
his nails of a grievous disease, or be subdued by the Trojans at 
the ships of the Achasans : by this' then he avoided at once the 
severe fine' of the Achicans and odious disease, that he might 670 
not suffer sorrows^ in his mind. Him he {Paris) smote befow 
the jaw and ear; and the soul quickly departed from his limbfl^ 
and hateful darkness seized him. 

Thus then they fought like to a glowing fire. And Hector, 
beloved of Jove, had not learned, nor at sill knew, that at the 
left* of the ships his people were slaughtered by the Argive^ ^75 
and that the victory^ would soon be the Achasans' — for so much 
did the earth-shaking Neptune excite the Argives, and himself 
besides assisted with his might; but he (Sector) pressed on m 
the direction where first he had sprung within the gates and ^80 
wall, breaking the close ranks of the shielded Danaans. There 
were the ships of Ajax and Protesilaus, drawn up upon the 
shore of the hoary sea; and before^ them the wail was built 

9 Touch. * Harp«lioii. ' t. e, bj going to Troj. 

' Which would have been levied on him for rafusing the aenriee. Corinth wm 
under the authority of Agamemnon. ^ Or the pain of diieaae. 

^ 1. e. with reference to the Achaana— towaida the 8imoia. • Gloiy. 

« Above. 
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lowest^, where themselves and their horses were most impetuous 

685 in combat. And there" the BcBotions and long-robed laonians, ^ 
the Locrians, and the Phthians^ and illustrious Epeians, kept 
him from the ships, fiercely rushing on ; but were unable to 
drive away from them the noble Hector, resembling a flame. 
Of the Athenians, some stood in the van, and amon^ them 

690 Menestheus, the son of Peteus, had the command ; and with him 
followed Pheidas, and Stichius, and the Brave Bias. And Meges 
the son of Pyleus, and Amphlon, and Dracius, commanded the 
Epeians; and at the head of the Phthians were Medon and 
stout Podarces— Medon was a bastard son of the noble Oileus, 

695 brother of Ajax, and dwelt at Phylace, away from his native 
country, having murdered a man, the brother of his step*mother 
Eriopis, whom OTleus had married; but the other (Podarces) 
was the son of Iphiclus, son of Phvlacus — these in arms at the 
head of the brave Phthians, fougnt along with the Boeotions, 

700 defending the ships. And Ajax, the swift son of O'ileus, never 
at all stood apart from the Telamonian Ajax, not a little ; but as 
in a fallow neld two dark bullocks, possessed of equsd spirit 
drag the compacted plough, and much sweat breaks out about 

705 the roots of their horns, and the well-polished yoke alone divides 
them^, stepping along the furrow, and the pUnigh cuts up the 
bottom of the soil; so they, joined together, stood very near to 
each other. Many and brave troops indeed followed the son of 

710 Telamon as comrades, who received from him his shield, when- 
ever fatigue and sweat came upon his knces^ But the Locrians 
followed not the brave son of Oileus, for their heart remained 
not firm to them in standing fight, because they had not brazen 

715 helmets, crested with horse-hair, nor had they good rounded 
shields and ashen spears; but they accompanied him to Ilium, 
trusting to their bows and their shngs' : with which they, fre- 
quently throwing at them, broke the phalanxes of the Trojans. 
Then indeed did these {ttw Ajaxes) in the van, in their curiously 

720 wrought armour, fight against the Trojans and brazen-mailed 
Hector, and their troops, shooting in the rear, were unseen : nor 
were the Trojans any longer mindful of combat^, for the arrows 
threw them into confusion. Then would the Trojans have re- 

7 1, e, where Ajax was posted— there the rampart was built lowest 
' I. e. where Hector broke in and rushed upon the ships. 

* And the well-polished yoke alone between them keeps them apart 
> Upon him as to the knees. 

' The welUwifted wool of a sheep. See 599 of this book. 

* L e, they were too much occupied in protecting themselvefl from the minles 
of the enemy — they did not themselTes attack. 
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treated with loss from the ships and tents to lofty Ilium, had not 
Polydamas, standing near, adaressed the brave Hector: 725 

" Hector, art thou incapable of yielding^ to advice ? Because 
Grod hath given thee, above others^ warlike deeds*, for that reason 
dost thou also desire to be more skilled than others in council ? 
But thou canst not by any means thyself obtain all things at 
once. For to one has God given the deeds of war; and to 730 
another dancing; and to another the harp and singing* and in 
another, again, the far-sounding Jove implants a good under- 
standing in his bosom, and many men reap the advantage of it ; 
iEUbd it preserves cities; and the possessor himself especially 
knows its value. And I will speak as appears to me to be best ; 735 
for the circle^ of war bums round thee on all sides, and the 
brave Trojans, since they have crossed the rampart, some stand 
aloof with their arms, and others fight, the fewer against the 
more, scattered among the ships. But, retiring, do thou summon 740 
hither all the chiefs. And there may we better discuss the 
whole matter — whether we shall fall upon the many-benched 
ships, or if the deity give us power, return back, whilst we are 
safe, from the ships ; for indeed I fear lest the Achseans will ac- 745 
quit their yesterday's debt, since an hero, insatiable in war, still 
remains at the ships, who I think will certainly no longer abstain 
from battle." 

Thus spake Polydamas, and the prudent advice pleased Hec- 
tor. And immediately he leaped with his armour from his car ^^ 
to the ground, and, aadressing him, spake these winged words: 750 

"Polydamas, retain thou here all the bravest, and I will go 
there^ and encounter the battle. And I will come back again 
forthwith, when I have given proper orders to the trocps" 

He said, and rushed on like to a snowy mountain^ shoutine, 
and flew through the Trojans and dlies. And the others all 756 
crowded round the valour-loving Polydamas, son of Panthous, 
when they heard the shout of Hector. And he {Hector) ranged 
through the foremost combatants, seeking Deiphobus, and the 
might of prince Helenus, and Adamas, the son of Asias, ^d 
Asins, the son of Hyrtacus, if he could any where find theni. 760 
And them he found no longer unhurt, nor undestroyed ; for some 
now lay at the sterns of the ships of the Achaeans, having lost 
their lives by the hands of the Argives ; and others were within 
the rampart^, smitten from a distance, or wounded close at hand- 

^ Or, there is no making thee yield, dec. 

& i. e, has given thee strength and daring to perform. 

* Crown. 7 1, e. to the left See 676. 

' Compare VirgU, Mn. xiL 701. * i. e. by the ahqM. 
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766 But quickly found he, on the left of the lamentable^ battle, noUe 

Alexander, husband of the fair-haired Helen, encouraging his 

companions, and exhorting them to fight; and, standing near, he 

addressed him with insultmg words : 

''Accursed Paris, brave only in person, woman-mad, trickster, 

770 where are Deiphobus and the might of prince Helenus, and 
Adamas, the son of Asias, and Asius, the son of Hyrtacus? 
Where also is Othryoncus? Now lofty Ilium all perishes from 
its summit — now its fearful destruction is sure." 

And to him in return, godlike Alexander said ; ^ Hector, as 
thou art resolved' to blame me when blameless, / must speak. 

775 At other times I may have seemed to skulk from battle, but not 
now; for neither did my mother bear me altogether unwarlike. 
For from the time thou didst stir up the battle of thy comrades 
at the ships, from that time, remaining here, have we engaged 

780 incessantly with the Danaans : but those comrades are dead for 
whom thou inquirest. Deiphobus and the might of prince 
Helenus alone are withdrawn, both wounded in the hand with 
long spears; but the son of Saturn has warded off their deatL 
Lead on them now, wheresoever thy heart and soul urge thee ; 

7S5 and we will follow with determined minds, nor do I think that 
thou wilt be at all in want of valour, as far as our strength will 
admits But it is not possible, even for him who keenly desires 
it, to fight beyond his strength." 

So saying, the hero soothed the rage^ of his brother. And 
onwards to the spot, where especially was the battle, and the 

790 contest, hastened* Cebriones, and good Polydamas, Phalces, and 
Orthoius, and godlike Polyphetes, and Palmys, and Ascanius and 
Morys, sons of Hippotion — who the morning before had come 
from fertile Ascima, to take their turn of service*; for Jove 

795 then urged them to fight. And they marched, like the blast of 
boisterous winds, which rushes down to the plain, urged by the 
thunder of father Jove, and mingles with the ocean in wild 
tumult ; and in it rise many boiling billows of the far-sounding 
sea, swollen, whitened with foam, first some, and then others 

800 after. So the Trojans, first some, in battle arrays, and then 
others glittering in brass, followed along with their leaders. 

1 Cauaing tears. > Since it it thy mind to thee. 

3 As much strength as is present ^ (pgsvH, 

6 Bav 6' ijUL^ — ajuicpi rs Ke^^iovigv, Sec tcil. ol Those abont Cebriones set 
out to go— f . e. Cebriones and his troops, &c 

e a/jLoi,^oi — successors — reliefik The length of the war, it may be guppoaed, 
had made such an arrangement expedient for the alties« 

7 1, e. affiporitf— I. e. in compact bodies. 
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And Hector, the son of Priam, equal to man-slaying Mars, led 
the van, and held before him a shield, on all sides equal, thick 
with hides ; and much brass was laid over them : and round his 805 
temoles his refulgent helmet nodded. Stepping forward, he 
tried the phalanxes around on every side, ii* perchance they 
would give way to him, advancing under cover of his shield. 
Yet he disturbed not the courage of the Achaeans in their breasts: 
and Ajax, advancing with long strides first challenged him : 

" Come nearer, friend ; why frightenest' thou the Argives 810 
thus ? Not unskilful in battle are we Achteans — but we are 
subdued by the evil scourge of Jove. Thy soul hopes, without 
doubt, to plunder the ships ; but we too have hands to repulse 
thee speedily^ And long before^ shall your well inhabited city 815 
be taken by our hands and destroyed. And to thee thyself I say, 
the time is near, when flying, thou shalt pray to father Jove and 
the other immortals, to have' beautiful norses, swifter than 
hawks, which shall bear thee to the city, raising up the dust on 820 
the plain." 

Whilst he was thus speaking, a bird flew over on the right — 
a lofty-flying eagle; and at it the people of the AchsBans 
shouted, encouraged by the omen. And the illustrious Hector 
replied : 

^<<0 babbling and bull-headed^ Ajax, what hast thou said? 
Would that I were as surely so for ever^ a child of aegis-bearing 825 
Jove, and the imperial Juno had borne me, and that I were 
honoured as Minerva and Apollo are honoured, as that now this 
day certainly brings woe on all the Argives : and among them 
shalt thou be slain, if thou darest to abide my long spear, which 
shall tear for thee thy dainty person ; and thou shalt slut the 830 
dogs and birds of the Trojans with thy fat and flesh, falling be- 
side the ships of the Achteans." 

Thus then having spoken, he led on : and they followed along 
with him with a mighty shout, and the troops likewise shouted 
in the rear. And the Argives, on the other side, raised a shout, 
nor wore forgetful of their valour, but awaited the bravest of 836 
the advancing Trojans. And the cry of both reached to the 
heavens, and to the splendours of Jove. 

' I. e. trieit to do lo. 

* To i» abo there are hands immediatelj to repolse thee. 
1 1, e. before you take oar ships. ' That there be to thee, dec 

3 ^ou^aiE— -bull of the earth— brute— the epiUiet, doubUess, is levelled at the 
bulk, and implied stupidity of the hero. * All days. 
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AgimemnoD and the other wounded chiefr, taking Neitor with them, ▼iot the 
battle. Jtmoy having borrowed the Cestaa of Venus, firvt engages the assis- 
tance of Sleep, then hastes to Ida to inveigle Jove. She prevails. Jove sleeps; 
and Neptune takes that opportunity to sncconr the Grecians. 

And the shouting escaped not entirely the observation of 

Nestor, although drinking ^ but he addressed these winged 

words to the son of Esculapius : '' Think, noble Machaon, how 

these things will be^ ; greater certainly grows the shouting of 

^ the vigorous vouth at the ships. But sit thou here now, and 

o drink* the dark wine, until the fair-haired Hecamede has 

heated the warm baths, and washed away thy bloody gore ; and 

I, going with speed to a watch tower, will gather information'." 

So saying, he took the well-made shield of his own son 

10 Thrasymedes, tamer of horses, which was lying in the tent 
shining with brass — ^for Thras]rmede8 had his father's shield — 
and seized a strong spear, pointed with sharp brass; and stood 
without the tent, and soon beheld a shocking work — the AcktBons 

16 in confusion, and the insolent Trojans routing them in their rear; 
and the rampart of the Achseans beaten down. And as when the 
vast sea with silent wave is perturbed — foreboding thus the 
rapid courses^ of shrill winds — and rolls neither one way nor 
the other, before some decisive blast comes down from Jove ; 

20 so meditated the old man, distracted in his mind between two 
opinions — whether he should go to the throng of Danaans, posses- 

■ I. e. what is^ or is going to be the matter. > Sitting, drink. 

* I. e. and going to vgne bokroat (some open or elevated spot), I will soon lean 
the cause. « Wajra. 
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Bed of fleet horses, or towards Agamemnon, son of Atreus, shep- 
herd of people. And to him, thus reflecting, it appeared to be 
preferable to proceed in search of the son of Atreus. And the 
armies meanwhile slaughtered each other, maintaining the light'; 25 
and the solid^ brass around their bodies rang, as they were smit- 
ten^ with swords and double-pointed spears. 

And the royal chiefs, as many as had been wounded with the 
brass, Tydides, and Ulysses, and Aj^amemnon, the son of Atreus, 
met Nestor coming up from their ships. For very far away 
from the battle were their ships drawn up upon the shore of 30 
the hoary deep ; for they had dragged up the first" ships towards 
the plain, and had built the rampart at their sterns. For, wide 
as it was, the shore was by no means able to contain their vessels' ; 
and the people were crowded. Wherefore they dragged them 35 
up in rowsS and filled the wide mouth of the whole shore, 
as much as the promontories enclosed. There then were they 
walking together, leaning upon the spear, for tlie purpose of 
beholding the tumult and the battle ; and their heart in their 
bosoms was grieved. And the aged Nestor met them, and 
alarmed the hearts in the breasts of the Achseans : and him first 40 
king Agamemnon addressing, said : 

" O Neleian Nestor, great glory of the Acha5ans, why comest 
thou hither, leaving the murderous battle? I fear lest the 
impetuous Hector has at last made good his speech, as once he 
thi^tened, while haranguing among the Trojans, that he would 45 
not return to Ilium from the ships, before he had lighted the 
barks with fire, and slain ourselves also — so he harangued, and 
DOW at last all will be fulfilled. Ye gods, surely the otner weU- 
^reaved Achaeans, as well as Achilles, lay up wrath a^nst me 50 
in their souls; and will not fight at the stern of the ships.'' 

And him the Gerenian cnief, Nestor, answered: ''Truly 
these things are done*, nor can even the high-thundering Jupi- 
ter himself contrive them otherwise; for the wall, in which we 
trusted that it would be an impregnable defence to the ships 56 
and to ourselves, has now fallen. And they wage a furious battle 
at the swift ships incessantly ; nor can you any longer distinguish, 
though closely examining, in what quarter the Achsans, con- 
founded, are most routed — so pell-mell are they slain, and the go 
shout reaches the heaven. Liet us however deliberate what 
must be done^ if counsel can do aught ; but I do not advise that 

i Fighting. « Unsabdued. f Of them ilnicfc. * i. e. the first line. 

' /. tf. dl in one line. > ^fwgaftiiag — ^in linei one behind the other. 

s Theee things are ready done— «. e, they are done and cannot be undone. 
' How theee matters shall be. 
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we enter the battle; for it is not practicable for the wounded 
to fight." 
And to him, in reply, said Agamemnon, king of men : " Nes- 

65 tor, since they arc combating at the stems of the ships, and the 
rampart constructed avails not aught, nor the ditch at which the 
Danaans toiled much, and hoped in their minds that it would be 
an impregnable defence to the ships and to themselves — so seems 

70 it to be agreeable to all-powerful Jove, that the Achseans perish 
here inglorious, far from Argos. For I kncw^ when ho willingly 
gave assistance to the Danaans ; and now I know that he, t(>- 
gether with the blessed gods, glorifies the Trojans, and shackles 
our courage and hands. Come then, let us all be persuaded to 
do, as I shall advise. Let us drae away the shins, as many as 

75 are drawn up first near the sea, and launch them all into the vast 
ocean. LiCt us moor them to anchors in the deep, till the mill 
night arrive, if oven in it the Trojans abstain from battle, and 

80 then we will^drag out all the vessels ; for there is no disgrace in 
flying from cVil, not even in the night. It is better for a man 
to escape evil, flying irom it, than be taken." 

And him then wiso Ulysses, looking sternly, addressed : " Son 
of Atreus. what speech is this which has escaped the barrier of 
thy teeth ? Dastard^, would that thou didst command some other 

85 worthless army, and ruled not us>, to whom Jove has given, from 
youth even to old age^ to accomplish toilsome wars until we 
each of us perish. Dost thou then so desire to abandon well- 

90 streeted Troy, on account of which we have endured many 
woes ? Be silent lest some other of the Acha?ans hear a speech, 
which no man ought to have uttered^,— /to one who understands* 
in his mind how to give sound advice^ who is a prince^ and 
whom so many people obey, as thou dost govern among the 

95 Argives. For now do I reprobate thy judgment in what thou 
hast said, who commandest us, whilst the war and battle are 
racing', to drag the well-benched ships to sea, in order that their 
wishes may be still better fulfilled to the Trojans, victorious 
though they be, and dire destruction fall upon us ; for the Achse- 
100 ans will not maintain the fight, if the ships are dragged down 
to the sea, but will look back^ and shrink from combat. Then 
wiU thy plan be injurious, O prince of the people." 

< I. e. I was comdoufl of it — ^I was fully conYinoed by certain signs of the will 
of the gods. B Lost — ^worthy to be lost. ^ t. e, through life. 

f Bi ought through his mouth. b |\ ^ . ^^^ is in his i 

8 To speak wise things. i A sceptre-beanr. 

' The war and shout being made to stand together— -being joined. 
' t. e» for the means of refuge. 
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And him answered then Agamemnon, the king of men: 
" Ulysses, thou hast cut* me to the soul with thy severe reproof; 

Jet I bade not the sons of the Achaeans, against their will, drag 105 
own the well-benched ships to the sea. And I wish there were 
any one, either young or old, who would suggest a better plan 
than this; I should be delighted with himV 

And the gallant Diomedes spake also among them: ''Near is 
the man — wq shall not seek long for him, if ye will be advised. 110 
And be none of you offended^, because 1 7/7A0 thus speak am in 
age the youngest amongst you ; for I also boast to be by birth of 
a noble father, Tydeus, whom the piled-up earth covers at 
Thebes. For to Portheus were born three distinguished sons, 115 
and thet/ dwelt in Pleuron and the lofty Calydon — Agrius, and 
MelaS; and the third was noble^ (Eneus, the father of my father ; 
and he was conspicuous among them for valour. He indeed 
remained there in the same spot ; but my father, roaming", dwelt 
at Argos, for so Jove doubtless willed, and the other gods. And ICO 
he married one of the daughters of Adrastus, and he inhabited 
a mansion abounding in opulence' ; for numerous corn-fields were 
hisS and there were many orchards of trees around him, and his 
flocks were numerous. And he surpassed the Achseans in the 
use of the spear; but these things ye must yourselves have l2o 
heard to be true. Therefore do not, regarding me by birth 
worthless and impotent, treat with contempt the sentiments 
publicly expressed, which I shall utter with good intention'. 
Come, then, let us go the battle, wounded as we are, since 
necessity urgcs^. There then let us ourselves abstain from 
combat, out tf the reach of weapons, lest any one receive wound 13t) 
upon wound ; but, by encouraging, we will excite others, who 
before, indulging themselves^, stood apart, and did not fight." 

Thus he spake : and they all listened readily, and obeyed. 
And they hastened onward^ and the king of men, Agamemnon, 
led them. 

Nor was the illustrious shaker of the earth an inattentive 135 
spectator^, but went amongst them in the semblance of an aged 

^Reached. 

• To me gltd would he (or it) be-^'. e. he would be welcome. 

* Do not each of you at all regard with anger, dec. 

7 Wvoro— horseman — a knight— a chief— as diatingoiihed from the canaille. 

* t. e. was an exile, on account of some homicide. ' Means of life, 
i And there were corn-producing fields in abundance to hiuL 

> Which I shall speak well. > From necessity. 

« Bring gratiEcation to their minds. ^ Nor had he— or kept a bad look-out. 

• f . cs because he does not see, that he must be invoWed in tha common ruin. 
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man, and caught the right hand of Ammemnon, the son d 
AtreuS; and, speaking these winged words^ addressed him : 
*' Son of Atreus, now doubtless the revengeful heart of Achilki 

140 rejoices in his breast> beholding the slaughter of the Ach&eans; 
for there is no common sense, m him, not the smallest May he 
however, thus perish, and may a god cover him with disgrace. 
For the blessea Gods are not yet altogether enraged with thee; 
but a^ain the leaders and chiefs of the Trojans will doubtlev 

145 raise the dust upon the wide plain, and thou shalt behold them 
flying towards the city from tne ships and the tents." 

So saying, he shouted aloud, rushing over the plain. As loud 
as shout nme or ten thousand men, beginning the contest of 

150 Mars; so loud a cry did king Neptune send from his breast; and 
infused great vigour into every heart among the Achseans^ to 
war and to fight without ceasing. 

And Juno of the golden throne, standing, looked with her 
eyes from the summit of Olympus, and immediately recognized 

155 her own brother, tn/to was also her husband's brother, exerting 
himself in the dorious battle, and she rejoiced in her soul. Ju- 
piter also she beheld, sitting upon the highest top of Ida, of 
many riUs, and he was hateful to her souL And then the larjje- 

160 eyed imperial Juno, considered how she could beguile the mind 
of {cgis-bearing Jove^. And this plan appeared best to her 
mind— setting herself off to the best advantage, to go to Ida, in 
order that he might desire for love to sleep beside her own per- 
son, that she might infuse into his limbs and vigilant mind care- 

165 less and easy sleep. And she hastened to the chamber, which 
Vulcan, her dear son, had made for her, and had fitted the doors 
close to their frames by a mysterious lock ; for it no other god' 
could open. There entering in, she closed the shining doors. 

170 And first with ambrosia she washed all impurities firom her 
lovely person, and bathed herself with rich oil, ambrosial, diffu- 
sive, that which was her perfume^; and the odour of it, though 
shaken in the brass-paved mansion of Jove, reached even to 
earth and to heaven. With this then having bathed her bean- 

irS tiful person, and combed her hair, with her hands she wreathed 
her curls, bright, beautiful, ambrosial, which fell from her im- 
mortal head. And next she threw round her an ambrosial robe, 
which Minerva, adorning, had prepared for her, and put in it 
many embroideries ; and she listened it upon her bosom with 

180 golden clasps. And she girded herself with a zone, adonied 
with an hundred fringes, and in her well-perforated ears she 

' And 80 diTCfit hii attention from the batUe. • i. e, than Jona 
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put her triple-gemmed, beautiful pendants, and much ^racc 
shone from her. And above, the most august of the goddesses 
covered herself with a veil, beautiful and newly made, and it 1S5 
was white as the sun ; and under her shining feet she fastened 
her elegant sandals. And when she had arranged all her orna- 
ments around her person, she proceeded straight from the 
chamber; and having called Venus apart from the other divini- 
ties, she addressed to her this speech : 

" Wilt thou now be at all persuaded by me, dear child, to do 190 
what I say? Or wilt thou refuse, being angry in thy mind at 
this^ that I assist the Danaans, and thou the Trojans ?*' 

And her answered then Venus, the daughter of Jove : " Juno, 
imperial goddess, daughter of mighty Saturn, speak thy wish^ ; 195 
for my soul bids me accomplish it, if I at least can accomplish it, 
and if it be accomplishable." 

And imperial Juno, meditating guiles, addressed her : ^' Give 
me now that loveliness and desirableness with which thou sub- 
daest all the immortals, as well as mortal men : for I am going 
to visit the boundaries of the fertile earth, and Oceanus, parent 200 
of gods, and Tethys, mi/ mother', who nursed and brought me 
up with care in their abodes, receiving me from Rhea, what time 
m-sounding Jove cast down Saturn beneath the earth and the 
unfruitful sea. These I am going to visit, and I will put an end 205 
to their eternal quarrels. For now have they abstained a length 
of time from the bed and embrace of each other, because anger 
has fidlen upon their minds. And if, persuading their hearts 
with my words, I should lead them back to the bed, to be united 
again in love, then shall I always be called by them beloved and 210 
respected." 

And her again the smiling Venus addressed : " It is not possi- 
ble, nor is it seemly to refuse thy request, for thou reclinest in 
the arms of Jove, the Omnipotent." 

She said, and loosed from her bosom the embroidered, varie- 
gated zone; and there in it were all blandishments. There in 215 
it were love, and desire, and the soft converse, and the seduction, 
which steals away the senses even of the prudent. This then 
she placed in her hands, and spoke, and addressed her bv name : 

**Take f Aw— put now this variegated zone, in which all 
things are contained, in thy bosom ; and I think that thou wilt 220 
not return without effecting whatever thou dcsirest in thy 
mind." 

Thus she spake, and large-eyed, imperial Juno smiled, and, 
smiling, then put it in her bosom. Venus, the daughter of Jove, 

> What thoa thinkest ' s. e. none. 
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225 then departed to his mansion ; and Juno, hastening, quitted the 
brow of Olympus ; and, having passed over Piena and fertile 
Emathia, swept over the snowy mountains of the equestrian 
Thracians, very lofty ridges, nor touched^ the ground with her 
230 feet. And from Athos she passed over the foaming deep, and 
reached Lemnos, city of divine Thoas. where she met with 
Sleep, the brother of Death ; and grasped his hand, and ad- 
dressed him, and called him by name : 
'< O Sleep, lord** of all gods and all men, if ever thou didst 
235 hear my entreaty, be now also again persuaded ; and I shall be 
for ever obliged to thec-\ Close in sleep for me the bright 
eyes of Jove under his eje-lids, instantly after I recline with 
him in love ; and I will give thee a gift--a handsome thronei 
ever incorruptible, golden. And my limping son, Vulcan, shall 
240 make it, adorning it, and he shall place below thy feet a foot- 
stool, upon which thou mayest rest thy resplendent feet when 
feasting." 

And to her, sweet Sleep, answering, said : ''Juno, august god- 
dess, daughter of mighty Saturn, any other of the everlasting 
245 gods I would readily lull to sleen, and even the streams <h 
Ocean-river, who is the parent of all ; but I cannot come near to 
Jove, son of Saturn, nor lull him to sleep, unless he himself 
command mo. For once before he gave me a lesson by his threats^ 
250 on that dav when that bravo son of Jove^ sailed from Ilium, 
after plundering the city of the Trojans. Then I lulled the 
mind of cpgis-bearing Jove, diffused sweetly around him : for 
thou didst plan mischief against him^ in thy mind, rousing the 
blasts of tempestuous winds over the deep, and didst then cany 
255 him away apart from all his friends to the well inhabited CoSi 
But Jove, on waking, was enraged, dashing about the gods 
throughout the mansion, and me chiefly he sought of all, imd 
would have cast mc down, out of sight, from the aether into the 
deep, had not Night, vanquisher of gods and of men, preserved 
260 me. To her I went fleeing for refuge ; and he restrained him- 
self, angry as ho was ; for he scrupled^ to do things which were 
disagreeable to swift Night And now again thou urgest mo 
to accomplish this other desperate deed." 

And to him again large-eyed, imperial Juno spoke : *^ O Sleeps 

why thinkest thou these things in thy mind? Supposest thou 

265 that the fisir-sounding Jove so favours the Trojaiu, as he was 

enraged on account of Hercules, his own son ? (^me then Mig9 

' Caaght 4 avo{. 

ft Have gratitade to thee all daya. * Hercnlea. f HeicnlM. 

* <. c. he had too much reapect for her, dec 
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me, and I will give thee one of the younger Graces to wed, and 
to be called thy spouse — Pasithea, whom day after day" thou 
ever desiresf' 

Thus she spake ; and Sleep was delighted, and, answering, 270 
said to her: " Well, swear to me now by the inviolable water 
of the Styx, and touch with one hand the fertile eanh, and with 
the other the marble sea — so that all the gods beneath, which 
are^ around Saturn, may be witnesses between us that thou wilt 275 
rive me one of the younger Graces — Pasithea, whom I myself 
xor ever desire." 

Thus he spake, nor did the white-armed goddess Juno refuse, 
Irat swore as he bade her, and named all gods who dwell under 
Tartarus, which are called Titanes, And when she had sworn, 280 
and completed her oath, thev both proceeded, leaving the city 
of Lemnps and Imbrus, mantled in a cloud, quickly making their 
way; and came to Ida of many streams, the mother of wild 
beasts, to Lectos', where first they quitted the sea : and they 
both advanced over the land, and the tops of the forests were 285 
shaken beneath their feet. There Sleep indeed remained, 
before the eyes of Jove should behold him ; ascending a very 
lofty pine, which then growing the highest upon Ida, reached 
through the air to the clouds^. There he sat, closely covered 
with the pine branches, like to a shrill bird in the mountains, 290 
which the gods call Chalcis, and men Cymindis. 

And Juno proceeded hastily to Gargarus the summit of lofty 
Ida; and cloud-collecting Jove beheld her. And as soon as he saw' 
her, desire took entire possession of^ his grave senses Just as 
when first Ihey were connected in love, frequenting the bed, 295 
without the knowledge of their fond parents. And he stood 
before her, addressed her, and called her by name : 

"Juno, wherefore, hastening from Olympus, comest thou 
hither, and thy horses and car are not near, which thou mayst 
mount ?" 

And him august Juno, meditating guiles, addressed : '' I am 300 
going to visit the boundaries of the fertile earth, and Oceanus, 
parent of gods, and my mother Tethys, who nursed and brought 
me with care to their mansions. Them I am going to see, and 
will put an end to their eternal quarrels. For now have they 
long-abstained from the bed and embrace of each other, because 305 
anger has fallen upon their minds. And my steeds, which will 
bear me over wet and dry, stand near the foot of Ida of many 

* AU days. i Being. 

* Tbe fint point of Ida— forming a Bea-promoiitoiy. 

* To the 0th«r. ^ Coteied round. 
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streams. Now, howevet, on thy account have I come hither 

310 from Olympus, lest perchance thou might afterwards be an^ 
with me, were I to go in silence to the abode of deep-flowing 
Oceanus.'' 

And her, the cloud-collecting Jove answering, addressed: 
''Juno, thou canst go thither by and by ; but come, let us recline 

315 and indulge in love ; for never thus did the love of goddess or 
of woman, diffused through my breast, so subdue me : neither 
when I loved the wife^ of Ixion, who was the mother of Piii- 
thous, a chief equal to ^ods; nor when I loved beautiful-footed 

320 Danae, daughter of Acrusius, who bore Perseus, the most illus- 
trious of all men; nor when I loved the far-famed daughter^ of 
Phoenix, who bore to me Minos and the godlike Rhadamanthus; 
nor yet even when / loved Semele, nor Alcmena in Thebes-— 

326 she who brought forth my valiant son, Hercules — and Semele 

bore me Bacchus, the joy of mortals; nor when I loved CereM, 

the beautiful-haired queen : nor when the glorious Latona — ^nor 

thee thyself— as now I love thee, and sweet desire seizes ma" 

But imperial Juno, meditating guiles, said to him: " O horrid 

330 son of Saturn, what words hast thou spoken? If now thoa 
desirest to recline in love upon the tops of Ida, and eveiy thiz^ 
is visible, — how will it be, if any of the eternal gods should see 
us sleeping, and, going amongst all the gods, should tell it? I 

335 indeed comd not return to thy mansion, rising from the couch; 
for it would be quite unseemly. But if in truth thou wishest 
it, and it be agreeable to thy soul, there is thy chamber, whidi 
Vulcan, thy beloved son, formed for thee, and fitted its door close 

240 to its frame. Thither let us go and recline, since an embrace is 
thy pleasure." 

And to her, cloud-collecting Jove, answering, said : " Fear not, 
O Juno, that any, either of gods or of men, shall behold this — 
with such a golden cloud will I cover us round — not even the 

245 sun shall see us through it, whose eye^ is the sharpest to see." 

Thus spake the son of Saturn ; and he caught his wife in his 

arms. And the divine earth produced fresh herbage under them, 

the dewy lotus, and the crocus, and the hyacinth, clustering and 

soft, which kept them high from the earth. Upon this couch 

350 they reclined, and cloth^ themselves above with a beautiAil 
golden cloud ; atad radiant dew-drops fell from it. 

Thus quietly slumbered the father upon the summit of Gai^ 
garus, subduea by sleep and love, and held his spouse in his 
arms. And sweet Sleep made haste to run to the ships of the 



ft Dia. • Earopa. f Light 
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Achseans^ to deliver" a message to Neptune, shaker of the earth. 366 
And, standing near, he spake to him these winged words : 

" Now, Neptune, with good- will ffive assistance to the Danaans, 
and bestow glory upon them, at least for a little, whilst yet 
Jove sleeps; for I have covered him around with soft slumber, 
ind Juno nas seduced him to reftne with her in love.'' 360 

So saying, he departed to the noble tribes of men, and Nep- 
tune he stiB more impelled to assist the Danaans ; and imme- 
diately springing forward far among the foremost^ Neptune ex- 
horted them : 

" Argive^ again then yield we the victory to Hector, son of 
Pjriam, that he may seize the ships, and gain glory ? He indeed 366 
ttiinks so, and boasts, because Achilles remains at the hollow 
ihips, enraged in his heart. But of him there will not be great 
want, if the rest of us be prompt to assist one another. Come 
then, let us all be persuaded to do as I advise. Putting on^ our 370 
shields— as many as are the best and largest in the army — and 
covering our heads with glittering helmets, and taking the 
fongest spears in our hands, let us advance ; and I will lead the 
way, nor do I think that Hector, son of Priam, will await us, 
Tery impetuous though fie be. Whatever man is vigorous in 376 
fight, and has a small shield upon his shoulder, let him give it 
to an inferior man, and himself put on the larger shield." 

Thus he spake ; and they listened to him readily, and obeyed. 
And the kings themselves, Tydidcs, and Ulysses, and Agamem- 380 
Bon, sou of Atrous, wounded as they were, marshalled the troops; 
and, going about among them all, changed their martial wea- 
pons —the brave man took^ good arras, and to the worse they 
gave the worse. And when they had girded the splendid brass 
around their bodies, they bestirred to advance ; and Neptune, 385 
the shaker of the earth, led them on, grasping in his firm hand 
a dreadtul, long-edged sword, resembling a thunderbolt; and 
with him can none engage in destructive battle, and terror re- 
strains the heroes. 

Oil the other side again the illustrious Hector drew up the 
Trojans. Then truly the cerulean-haired Neptune and illus- 390 
trious Hector excited^ the severest struggle of war, the one as- 
sisting the Trojans, and the other the Argivcs. And the sea 
was dashed up to the tents and ships of the Argives; and they 
engaged with a mighty shout. Nor so loud does the wave of 

s Delivering. 

* The shield was suspended \y a belt Uirown over the shoulder. * Pat on. 

9 cavu'r(rav~8tretcbed--«. e, Coipap s^6oSy the rope of batde. Compare A. 
aS6, and N. 359. 

17 
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306 the ocean bellow against the land, driven from the deep hv the 
rough blast of Boreas ; nor so great is the roar of blazing nre in 
the glens of a mountain, when it is raised to consume the forest; 
nor so loud howls the wind amidst high-branched oaka, (which, 

400 when particularly violent, ro§rs loudest thercy) as was the cry of 
the Trojans and Achssans, shouting awfully, when they rushed 
one upon the other. 

And the illustrious Hector first threw with his spear at Ajaz, 
as he was turned right towards him, and hit him' there, where 
the two belts were extended across his breast, both that of the 

405 shield, and that of the silver-hiltcd sword. These protected his 
soft skin ; and Hector was enraged that his swift weapon had 
flown in vain from his hand; and he retired back upon the 
column of his comrades, avoiding death. At him then departing, 
the mighty Telamonian Ajax with a stone — which stones in 

4l0 great numbers, as props of the swift ships, rolled about among 
the feet of the combatants — one of these lifting up, he struck 
him with it upon the breast, above the orb of the diield, near 
the neck. And, throwing, he whirled it like a top**, and it spun 
round all the way. And as when, beneath the stroke of father 

415 Jove, an oak falls uprooted, and a terrible smell of sulphur arises 
from it ; and confidence* no longer possesses the man, whosoever, 
being near, beholds it, for the thunderbolt of mighty Jove is 
awful ; so rapidly upon the ground dropt the might of Hector 
in the dust; and the spear fell from his hand, and his shield 

420 followed on him, and his helmet ; and his armour, variegated 
with brass, rung about him. Then the sons of the Achfi7ans, 
loudly shouting, rushed in, hoping to drag him off, and hurled 
Bfumerous javelins ; but no one was able either to strike from a 

* distance, or to smite close at hand the shepherd of people^fcr 

425 the bravest warriors, Polydamas, and ^neas, and the noble 
Agenor, and Sarpedon, leader of the Lycians, and the good 
Glaucus, first threw themselves round him. And no one of the 
rest neglected him, but held their well-orbed shields before 
him. And his comrades then, raising him in their hands, bore 

430 him out of the battle**, till he reached his fleet horses, which 
stood for him in rear of the combat and the war, with both the 
driver and variegated car; and they carried him, groaning 
heavily, towards the city. 

But when now they came to the ford^ of the fair-flowing river 
of eddying Xanthus, whom immortal Jove begot^ there they re- 

435 moved him from his car to the ground, and poured water over 

3 Nor misiad, * Periiapp^ a quoit > t. e. bat fear doea. 

« Toil. f The i 
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him; and he breathed again, and looked up with his eyes; and, 
resting upon his knees, threw up some black blood. And again 
he fellback^ upon the ground, and dark night covered his eyes; 
for the blow still subdued his spirit. 

And the Argives when they beheld Hector departing^ pressed 440 
more upon the Trojans, and were mindful of battle. Then by 
fiu: the first swift Oilean Ajax, leaping forward with his sharp 
spear, wounded Satnius, son of Enops, whom a Naid, a noble 
nymph, bore to Enops, when keeping his herds by the banks of 445 
Satnioeis. Him the spear-skilled son of Oileus, drawing near, 
wounded in the flank ; and he fell supine, and round him the 
Trojans and Danaans raised a sharp conflict And against him 
{Ajax) came spear-shaking Polydamas, son of Panthous, an 460 
avenger, and smote Prothoenor, son of Areilochus, upon the 
right shoulder. And he drove the impetuous spear though his 
shoidder; and, falling in the dust^ Prothoenor grasped the earth 
with his hand. Then Polydamas boasted mightily over hinii 
shouting aloud : 

"Again, I think, the weapon has not sprung in vain from the 
strong hand of the brave son of Panthous, but one of the Argives 466 
has received it in his body ; and I think that he, leaning upon 
it| will descend to the mansion of Hades." 

Thus he spake, and there was grief among the Arrives at his 
boast^; and particularly did it shake the soul of tne warlike 
Ajax, son of .Telamon, for he had fallen very near to him ; and 460 
forthwith he hurled at him as he departed. Polydamas himself| 
however, avoided black fate, springing aside ; but Archilochus, 
son of Antenor, received the stroke, for to him the gods had 
doomed destruction. Him then he struck upon the last verte- 466 
bra, in the joining of the head and neck, and dissevered both 
tendons; and the head, and the mouth, and the nostrils of him, 
faUing, met the ground much sooner than his legs and knees'. 
Then Ajax in turn cried out to the noble Polydamas : 

"Consider, Polydamas, and tell me true; is not this man47t) 
worthy to be slain in exchange for Prothoenor' : he appears not 
to me to be a base person, nor sprung from base parents, but to 
be a brother, or a son of Antenor, tamer of horsesf, for he seems 
most like his race*." 

Thus he spake, well knowing him : and mef seized the 476 
spirits of the Trojans. Then Acamas^ stalking around his 

* And again backward he was on the ground. 

^ Going apart — i. e. from the troops. * He boasting. 

* I. e. he ftU headlong. ' t. e. is he not a fidr equivalent for Prothoenor t 

* t. e. there is a great family likeness. 
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brother*; wounded with his spear Promftcbiuf, the Bceotioo, 
whilst he was dragging off Archilochus by the feet Aid 
Acaxnas boasted mightily over him, shouting aloud: 
''Ye Arrives, archers, insatiable of threats, assuredly not to 

480 us alone will there be toil and sorrow, but thus ye also diaO 
sometime be slain. Mark how your Promikrhus sleeps^ subdued 
by my spear, that the veneeance of my brother might not be 
long unpaid. Therefore shall every man wish a brother to be 

486 left in his £unily, an avenger of his death^^ 

Thus he spaxe ; and &ere was grief in the Argives at his 
boast : and it particularly shook the feelings of the warlike 
Peneleus. And he rushed upon Acamas ; but he awaited not 
the charge of king Peneleus; and he wounded Qioneus, son of 

490 Phorbas, rich in cattle, whom Mercury most loved of the Tro- 

Cand presented with possessions ; and to him did the mother 
Ilioneus alone^ Him then he wounded below the brow, at 
the roots of the eye, and forced out the ball ,- and the spear went 
forward through the eye, and through the hinder part of the 
496 head: and he sunk down, extending both his hands. And 
Peneleus, drawing his sharp sword, smote him upon the middle 
of the neck, and struck off his head with its helmet to the 
ground ; and the strong spear was still in the eye. And he 
500 spake, lifting the head, like the head of a poppy, and addressed 
tne Trojans, and, boasting, uttered this speech : • 

"Report for me, ye Trojans, to the beloved father and mother 

of the illustrious luoneus, that they may lament him in their 

halb ; for neither will the wife of Promachus^, the son of Ale- 

genor, be delighted with her dear lord, coming backj when we 

506 sons of the Achaeans return from Troy with our ships." 

Thus he spake ; and pallid fear seized upon them all, and 
each gazed about, seeking where he might escape dire destruc- 
tion. 
Tell me now, ye Muses, possessing Olympian mansions, which 
610 of the Achaeans now first bore away bloody spoils^, when the 
illustrious shaker of the earth turned the battled 

Telamonian Ajax first wounded Hyrtius, son of Gyrtias, 
leader of the undaunted Mysians. And Antilochus stript the 
armour off Phalces and Mermerus. And Meriones slew Morys 
and Hippotion. And Teucer slew Prothoon and Periphet^ 

• t. e. to protect the body. • A^._8e6 N. 444. 
7 i, e, Uioneiu*! mothei^-he wm her only child by Mercaiy. 

* t. e. the deeth of Promachiie wee avenged by thai of Ukmeuai The lebtifei 
of boUi partiee wiU alike have to kment • The spoUa of a Baa. 

' f . e, made the Tiojana giira way. 
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And next the son of Atreus wounded upon the flank Hyperenor, 616 
ahepherd of people, and the spear, cutting its way^ let out his 
entrails; ana his soul flew, expelled, through tne inflicted 
wound, and darkness covered his eyes. And Ajax, the swift 
son of Oileus, slew the most ; for there was not any equal to him 620 
for speed, to press upon the flying men, when Jove sent rout 
amongst them\ 

* Laying waste. 

* To pozBue on fi>ot» while men ue in a fright, when Jotb aenda flight amcmg 
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ARGUMENT. 

Jove awakening, and seeing the Trojans nmted, threatens Juno. He setids iiis to 
admonish Neptnne to relinquish the battle, and Apollo to restore healdi to Hec- 
tor. Apollo, armed with the egis, puts to flight the Crrecians ; they are pursued 
homo to their fleet, and Telamonian Ajax slays twelve Trojans bringing fiie to 
bum it 

But when the fugitives^ had passed over the palisades and the 
ditch, and many were subdued by the hands of the Danaans, the 
rest were at last checked, halting beside the cars, pale through 
fear, and terrified. And Jupiter awoke on the tops of Ida, be- 
5 side Juno of the golden throne ; and starting up lie stood, and 
beheld the Trojans and AchsBans, the former in confusion, and 
the Argives routing them from behind ; and with them king 
Neptune. And Hector he saw lying upon the plain, and his 

10 comrades sat round him, and he was oppressed with difficult 
breathing, faint at heart, and vomiting blood, for not the feeblest 
of the Adiaeans had wounded him. And the fiither of men and 
gods, beholding, pitied him : and, looking awfully and sternly at 
Juno, addressed to her this speech : 
'^ Doubtless this is thy mischievous treachery, artfiil Juno, 

15 that has caused the noble Hector to cease from battle, and routed 
his troops. Truly I know not, whether thou shouldst not fint 
i^in reap the fruits of thy pernicious machinations, and I chas- 
tise thee with stripes. What, rememberest thou not when thou 
wert suspended on high, and I hung two anvils on thy feet, and 

20 bound round thy hands a golden chain insoluble ? And thou 
wast suspended in the air and clouds, and the gods were indig- 
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nant in lofty Olympus, but were unable to loose thee, though 
attempting it* : and whom^ I laid hold of, seizing^. I hurled from 
the threshold of heaven^ till he reached the earth, scarcely 
breathing. Nor even thus did the enduring pang leave my soul 25 
for the divine Hercules; whom thou, prevailing upon the 
storms, with the help of the north wind, didst send over the 
unfruitful sea, plotting mischief against him, and then didst bear 
him to well-inhabited Cos. From thence it was I rescued him, 
ahd brought him back again to Argos, feeder of horses, after 30 
conflicting with great toifi. These things I again recall to thy 
memory, that thou mayst desist from thy tricks; in order that 
thou mayst know whether love and the couch avail thee, in 
which, coming apart from the gods, thou wert mingled with me, 
and seduced mc." 

Thus he spake ; and the large-eyed imperial Juno shuddered, 
•and, addressing him, uttered these winged words: 35 

« *^Let the earth and the wide heaven above now know this, 
«nd the water of Stjrx gliding beneath, which is the greatest 
and most terrible oath among the blessed gods; and let thy own 
saci^ed head Arwotr, and our own nuptial couch — and that I would 
never falsely invoke — that not through my impulse does Nep- 40 
tune, the shaker of the earth, harass the Trojans and Hector, 
and assist the others. But him doubtless his own soul incites 
and urffes; and he felt compassion, beholding the Achaeans op- 
pressed at the ships. Nevertheless even to him will I give 45 
advice, to go where thou, O cloud-collector, leadest the way*." 

Thus she spake : and the father of men and gods smiled, and, 
replying, addressed to her these winged words ; 

" If now thou wilt henceforth, Q large-eyed imperial Juno, sit 
among the immortals thinking in unison'^ with me, then will 60 
Neptune, even if he wish otherwise, immediately change his 
mind according to thy wilP and mine. If then thou now speak- 
est really and truly, go at once to the companies of gods, and 
desire' Iris to come hither, and Apollo, famed for his bow, that 56 
die may go among the people of the brazen-mailed Achseans, 
and tell king Neptune, ceasing from battle, to repaii to his own 
abodes ; and that Phoebus Apollo may rouse up Hector to battle, 
and breathe vigour into him again, and make him forget the 60 
pains which now wring his soul ; and again let him repel the 
Achfieans, stirring up base panic amongst them ; and let them 

* Literally — ^by placing themselTes near — implying active efibrta to rescue her. 

' t. e. dost thou not remember, whom I, &c. 

^ f. e. by the leg — ^meaning Vulcan. Compare A. 521. 

< t. €. do nothing contrary to thy will. < Equally. ^ Heart. . * Call. 
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rush to the many-benched ships of Achilles, the son of Pelens; 
flying for refuge. And he {Achilles) shall stir up his coinrade 

65 Patroclus ; and him shall the illustrious Hector slay with hn 
spear in front of Ilium, after be has cut off many other youtlu^ 
and among them my son, noble Sarpedon ; and eniBged on hb 
account, the noble Achilles shall slay Hector. After that I will 
then effect a repulse fur thee from the ships, utterly, till IIm 

70 Achseansf, by the counsels of Minerva, capture lofty Ilium. But,* 
however, I will not cease from mine anger, nor will I here suffer 
any of the other imn^ortals to aid the Danaans, until the desire 

75 of Pelides be completed; as I at first promised to him, and con- 
firmed with my head, on that day when the gpddess Thetis 
touched my knees, intreating me to honour Achilles, destroyer 
of cities." 

Thus he spake nor did the white-armed goddess Juno disobey, 
but went from the Idasan mountains towards the lofty Olj^mpus 

80 And as when flashes^ the mind of a man, who, having traversed 
over many a land, thinks within his prudent hearty '^I was here, 
or I was there," and considers of a multitude of things; so 
quicklj up flew the eager imperial Juno^ And she reached 

85 tne high Olympus, and went in among the immortal gods, as- 
sembled together in the house of Jove; and they seeing her, all 
rose up, and welcomed her with their cups. The rest, however, 
she noticed not, but received a cup from the fair-cheeked The- 
mis; for she first came running to meet her, and, addressing her, 
had spoken these winged words : 

90 " Wherefore, O Juno, hast thou ascended, and art like one 
panic-struck? Has the son of Saturn, who is thy husband, 
greatly alarmed thee ?" • 

And to he^ the white-armed goddess Juno then replied : ^ Do 
not, O goddess Themis, ask me these things; thou thyself also 

95 knowest how despotic and cruel a soul is his. But preside thou 
over the equal feast, among the gois, in their mansions ; and thcfu 
shalt hear these things, along with all the immortals, what evil 
deeds' Jupiter denounces. Nor do I at all think that he will 
equally give pleasure to the soul of all, either mortals or godi^ 
although some feast even now with a light heart." 
100 The august Juno, having thus spoken, then sat down ; and 
the gods were offended^ throughout the mansion of Jove. And 
she smiled with her lips, although the forehead above her dark 
brows was not cheerful ; and, full of indignation, spake amongst 
them all : 

* t. e. from thought to thought. > t. e. she flew as quick as thought 

« cawa — ok xoxa egya, • i*. e. at the conduct of Jore. 
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^ We are fools who thus madly* are enraged with Jove or still 105 
desire to restrain him, approaching near, either by words or by 
fince ; whilst he, sitting apart, cares not, nor regards us ; for he 
knows that he is beyond compare the most mighty in strength 
and power among the immortal gods. Wherefore bear ye what- 
ever evil he may send upon each of you ; and now alreaay, I fear 110 
calamity has been levelled at Mars, for his son has perished in 
tattle, like dearest to him of mortals, Ascalaphus, whom impetu- 
oiis Mars calls his own." 

Thus she spake ; and Mars struck his strong thighs with his 
dropt hands, and grieving, addressed them : 

^ Blame me not now, ye possessors of* the Olympian abodes, 116 
that I go to the ships of the Achaeans and avenge the slaughter 
of my son, even although it be my fate, struck with the thun- 
derbolt of Jove, to lie together with the dead amidst blood and 
dost'' 

^ Thus he spake, and commanded Terror and Horror to yoke 
iiis steeds ; and himself girded on his shining armour. Then 120 
indeed would some other more great and severe^ wrath and 
indignation from Jove have fallen^ upon the immortals, had not 
Blinerva, fearing for all the gods, sprung forth from the vesti- 
bule, and quitted her throne, where she sat And from his 
head she snatched the helmet, and the shield from his shoulders, 125 
and taking the spear out of his strong hand, stuck it upright ; 
and arrested impetuous Mars with these words : 

'^ Madman! fool! thou art lost; are thine ears in truth use- 
leas^ for hearing, and is thy sense perished^ and thy shame ? 
Hearest thou not what the white-armed goddess Juno says, who 130 
has herself just now come from Olympian Jove ? Or dost thou 
wish thyself, after suffering many evils, to come back by neces- 
sity to Olympus, though grieving, and to create mighty ills to all 135 
the rest of us ? For he will immediately leave the bold Trojans 
ind Achseans, and will come against us, to raise a storm in Olym- 
pus; and will seize us one after the other, both he who ig gwltv, 
ind he who is not. Wherefore I charge thee now to lay aside 
thy rage on account of thy son, for suready have men, even 
lujperioc to him in might and valour^ either been slain, or there 140 
pvul hercMter be slam^ ; and difficult will it be to free from 
ieath the race and offspring of all men." 

« Without reaaon. s Ye pcMMMing. 

ftlaTe been. ? Thai, or in thii w^. 

* t. e. Mnae of shame— the reverence due to Jove. 

* Better iSbxa him in force and hands. 

1 u e, otheiB, better than he, hare periihed, and wiD peridu 
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So saying, she made the impetuous Mars sit upon his ihrone. 
And Juno summoned from without the house Apollo, and Iris, 

145 who is the messenger between the immortal gods, and, addressing 
them, uttered these winged words: 

" Jove orders you to repair with all haste to Ida ; and when 
jre arrive, and look upon the countenance* of Jove, do* whatever 
lie may charge and command." 
The imperial Juno, having thus spoken, then went back and 

150 sat upon her throne ; and they, hastening, flew, and arrived at 
Ida of many streams, mother of wild beasts. And they found the 
far-sounding son of Saturn sitting upon the summit Gargani% 
and an odoriferous cloud encircled nim round. And, comii^ 

155 before the cloud-collecting Jove, they stopt ; nor was he, behold- 
ing them, displeased in his mind, that they had obeyed with 
alacrity^ the words of his wife. And first he addressed Iris in 
winged words : 
" Haste, begone, fleet Iris, deliver all these words to king 

160 Neptune, nor be a false messenger. Command him to relinauisa 
the battle and the war, and repair' to the companies of goas, or 
to the vast sea. And if he will not be obedient to my words, but 
shall disregard them, let him then reflect within his mind and with- 
in his heart that he is not able, powerful though he be, to sustain 

165 me coming against him ; for I know^ well that I am superior to 
him in might, and before him by birth ; though his heart fears 
not to profess him equal to me, whom even the rest dread.^ 

Thus he spake, nor did wind-footed, swift Iris disobey ; bat 
descended from the Idaean mountains to sacred Ilium^. And as 

170 when snow or cold hail rushes from the clouds by the violence 

of the cloud-dispelling^ north ; so quickly swift Iris flew along 

with eagerness, and standing near the illustrious Neptune, af 

dressed him : 

" Azure-haired shaker of the earth, I have come hither, bring- 

175 ing a certain message to thee from the scgis-bearing Jove. He 
commands thee to relinquish the battle and the war, and repair 
either to the companies of gods, or to the vast sea. And if tnou 
wilt not be obedient to his words, but shalt disregard them, he 

180 threatens that he will come hither himself to fight against thee; 

> t. e. are in his presence. 

3 fi^^siv-^ependfl not on xsXsro, but on fi>6|JLV)]0'o, or something siiiiilsr — it is 
Jano's own injunction, suggested by her fears, and her own resolution no looga 
to oppose Jove. < Quickly. 

^ Relinquishing to repair. 

^n^M— say. 7 ,*. e, to the scene of battle before Tray. 

* Clearing the atmosphere. 
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id he advises thee to avoid his handS; because he declares that 

> is £ir superior to thee in might, and before thee by birth ; 
ough thy heart is not afraid to profess itself equal to him, 
horn even the rest dread." 

And to her the illustrious Neptune, greatly indignant, said : 
Grods ! powerful as he is, surely he speaks too proudly ^ if he 185^ 
r force will restrain me, — who am of equal honour with him- 
m — against my will. For we are three brothers, sons of 
itnrn, whom Ilnea bore — Jupiter, and I, and Pluto, who governs 
10 infernal regions, the thira : and all things were divided into 
iroe portions, and each received by lot his authority*. I indeed, 190 
hen the lots were shaken' obtained, as mine, to dwell for ever 
the hoary sea, and Pluto obtained the pitchy darkness; and 
ive obtained the wide heaven in the air and in the clouds. 
nt the earth is still the common property of all, and the lofty 
lympus. Wherefore I shall not walk' at the pleasure of Jove, 
it let him powerful though he be, remain quiet in his third 11 > 
rt ; and let him by no means terrify me, as if I were a coward, 
iih his hands. For it would be better for him to address with 
3 terrible words the daughters and sons whom he has himself 
gotten, who of necessity will listen to his commands^" 
And to him then the wind-footed, swift Iris replied: "0 200 
rulean-tressed shaker of the earth, shall I really thus bear 
ck from thee this fierce and bold speech to Jove ? Or wilt 
ba change it aught ? The minds of the prudent indeed are 
ixible. Thou knowest that the Furies* ever wait upon the 
der.^ 

And to her, again, the earth-shaking Neptune said: "Iris, 205 
ddess, that speech thou hast very properly spoken*; and it is 
od that a messenger should understand suitable things^ But 
is deep indignation that occupies' my heart and soul, when he 
looses to threaten with angry words me, his equal in authority, 210 
d appointed by the same fate. Indignant however as I now 
1^ I will yield. But I will tell thee another thing, and I will 
ter that threat from my soul. If, contrary to my wiU*, and to 
at of Minerva, the plunderer, of Juno, and of Mercury, and of 
ng Vulcan, he shall spare the lofty Ilium, and wiU not destroy 21^ 

* Above his weapons — beyond what his authority, or power, entitles him. 

> I. «. his share of the nniverBe. > vaXojv, or xXvj^gjv, nndentood. 
» f . e. act— I will not obey. 

^ WiU listen even of necessity to him commanding. 

> t. e. the avengers of alt wrongs. * That is a very proper speedi of thine. 
' I. e. shoald be prudent * Asif this washabitoally tfaeeaae. 

* Apart from me, — i. e, in spite of me. 
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ourselves, as many as boast to be the noblest in the anny, stand, 
in order that we, opposing, may first check him, lifting up our 
spears; and I think that, although raging in spirit^ he will fear 
to enter into the lines of the Danaans." 

300 Thus he spake ; and they listened to him readily, and obeyed. 
Accordingly Ajax^, and king Idomeneus, Teucer, and Merionei^ 
and Meges, equal to Mars, calling upon the chiefs, marshalled 

305 their battle against Hector and the Trojans; and in their rear 
the multitude retreated to the ships of the Aclueans. And the 
crowding Trojans pushed^ forward; and Hector, with long 
strides, led them on ; and Phoebus Apollo advanced before hun, 
having his shoulders wrapt in a cloudy and held the mighty, 

310 terrific, fringed, dazzling ^gis, that which Yulcan the artist had 
given to Jove, to be borne alonf for the terror of men. Holding 
this in his hands then, he led Uie troops. But the Argives re- 
mained collected, and a loud cry arose on both sides. And 
arrows leaped from the strings, and many spears from gallant 

316 hands, some of which were fixed in the body of warlike youths, 
and many likewise mid-way, before they had touched their 
fair skins, stuck in the earth, though eager to glut themselves 
with a body. And as long as Phoebus Apollo neld the JEgis 
steady in his hands, so long much did the weapons of both mr- 

320 ties reach their mark, and the people fell. But when, looking 
full in the faces of the Danaans, possessed of fleet horses, he 
shook it, and himself, besides, shouted very loudly, he ^ueUed^ 
the courage within their breasts, and they forgot their vigorous 
force\ And as two wild beasts, in the stilmess of the dark 

325 night, rout a drove of oxen, or a large flock of sheep, coming 
suddenly upon them, the keeper not being present ; so were the 
enfeebled Achaeans routed : for Apollo sent fear amongst them, 
and gave glory to the Trojans and Hector. And then man slew 

330 man, the battle having become dispersed^ Hector slew Stichius 
and A^rcesilaus — one the leader of the brazen-mailed Boeotians, 
and the other the faithful comrade of brave Menestheu& And 
£neas slew Medou and Idsus — Medon^ was the illegitimate son 
of the godlike Oileus, and the brother of Ajax; and dwelt in 

335 Phylace, far from his native land, having killed a man, the 
brother of his step-mother Eriopis, whom Olleus had to wife; 
and lasus, again, was the leader of the Athenians, and was called 
the son of Siphelus, the son of Bucolus. And Polydamas slew 

• Those Toand Ajax, he i Struck finrwmrd. 

< Clothed as to his shoulders in a cloud. 

s Softened, assuaged. < t. e» Uiey no longer exerted it 

B t. «. by the lines being broken. < N. 694—697. 
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Mecisteus, and PolTtes Echius, in the front rank, and the noble 340 
Agenor slew Clonius. And Paris wounded Deiochus behind at 
the extremity of the shoulder, when flying among the foremost 
combatants ; and drove the brass quite through. 

Whilst they were stripping these of their arms, the Achseans 
in the mean time, dashing^ into the dug ditch and palisades, fled 345 
on all sides; and, from necessity, entered within the rampart 
And Hector, shouting aloud, exhorted the Trojans to rush upon 
the ships, and to quit the bloody spoils : 

''And whomsoever 1 shall observe on the other side apart 
firom the ships', there I will cause his death ; nor shall his bro- 
thers and sisters supply him, when dead, with a funeral pile^, 360 
but the dogs shall tear him before our city." 

So sayinff, he impelled forward his horses with the lash upon 
their shoulders, animating the Trojans, against the ranks ; and 
all, shouting along with him, drove their car-dragging steeds 
with a mighty clamour. And in front of them, Phcebus Apollo, 
easily throwing down the banks of the deep ditch with his feet, 365 
cast the earth into the middle ; and bridged a road long and 
wide, as far as is the cast of a spear^ when a man, making trial 
of his strength, hurls it. There they poured forward in troops, 360 
and Apollo before them, holding the precious ^gis. And ne 
threw down the rampart of the Achjeans very easily, as a boy 
does the sand by the sea ; who, when in sport he builds houses, 
again overturns them with his feet and hands, in wantonness. 
Thus, O Phoebus, the healer, didst thou destroy the great labour 365 
and toil of the Argives, and didst send rout among themselves. 

In this manner were they driven back, stopping at the ships; 
and exhorting each other, and lifting up their hands to all the 
gods, they loudly made vows cacn of i/iem. And Gerenian 
Nestor, particularly the guardian of the Acheeans, prayed, stretch- 370 
ing out nis hands to the starry heaven : 

" O father Jove, if ever any one in Argos, rich in grain, while 
huming to thee the fat legs either of ox or sheep, prayed that 
he might return, and thou didst promise and pledge it; be 
mindfiu of these things, O Olympian, and repel the fatal day : 376 
nor suffer thus Achaeans to be subdued by Trojans." 

Thus he spake, praying; and wise Jove thundered aloud, 
hearing the supplications of the Neleian old man. But the 
Trojans, as if they understood the mind of sDgis-bearing Jove, 



7 As unable from their namben to get within the rampart by the gate. 

* t. e. whomaoeTer I find to have lurked on this aide of the rampart 

9 Allot him a pyre. > The length of a spear's caat 
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380 rushed still more upon the Argives, and were mindful of battled 
And they, as a vast hUlow of the wide sea ascends oyer the sides 
of a ship, when the force of the wind urffes it — for it {the fom 
of the wind) swells the waves very greatfy ; so the Trojans witii 

386 a mighty shout mounted over the walL And drivins in their 
horses, they fought at the stems hand to hand with double- 
nointed spears, these from their cars, and the others on high 
urom the black ships, ascending them^ with long poles which hy 
in ships, adapted for sea-engagements, compact and tipped with 

390 brass^. 

And Patrodus, as lon^ as the Achseans and Trojans fought 
round the rampart^, outside the swift ships, sat in the tent of 
valour-loving Eurypylus, and soothed him with his conversation; 
and sprinkled upon the sad wound medicines, the assuagers of 

395 dire' pains. But when he perceived the Trojans rushing within 

the rampart, and there was a cry and a rout of the Danaam^ 

then indeed he groaned, and struck both his thighs with his 

dropped hands ; and, lamenting, uttered this speech : 

" I cannot any longer, Eurypylus, sit here beside thee, much 

400 as thou art in want rf me, for now a mighty contest has arisen. 
But let thy attendant soothe thee ; and I will hasten to Achillei^ 
that I may urge him to fight. Aiid who knows whether, with 
God's helpS I may move £as soul, admonishing him? The .ad* 
monition of a comrade is good^." 

405 Him, after thus speaking, his feetbore away. Meanwhile the 
AchsBans firmly awaited the Trojans coming against them, but 
were unable to repel them, though they were the fewer, fhnn 
the ships ; nor could the Trojans ever, breaking through the 
columns of the Danaans, reach the tents or the ships. But as 

410 a line in the hands of a skilful mechanic,— one who is well in- 
structed in all his art by the precepts of Minerva, — marks a 
piece of naval timber; so was their battle and war eiL tended 

415 equally". Others indeed maintained the fight round other shipk*, 
but Hector j)ressed on against that of the glorious Ajax. Thus 
these two toiled* round one ship, nor were able, the one to drive 
away the other and kindle the ship with fire, nor the other to 
repulse him, for a divinity had brought him near. Then the 

420 illustrious Ajax smote Caletor, the son of Clytius, whilst cany- 

> t. e. exerted all their energies. 

3 Clothed at the mouth (or point) with brasf . 
^ t. e, on the Trojan aide of the rampart ^ BhulL 

6 With a Deity. t A, 791, 798. 

• t. e. the troops stood np, aa straight as a Vam, 

> Near theia-*but not yet quite at them. > Had hlKNir. 
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ing fire to the ship, upon the breast with his spear; and falling, 
he gave a sound, and the firebrand dropped from his hand. And 
when Hector perceived with his eyes his cousin falling amid the 
dofit, in front of the black ship, he exhorted the Trojans and 
Lycians, loudly exclaiming : 

" Ye Trojans, and Lycians, and spear-fighting Dardans, shrink 425 
not now from battle in this narrow pass ; but save the son of 
•Clytius, lest the Achasans spoil him of his armour, now that he 
has fallen in the struggle at the ships.'' 

So saying, he threw with his shining spear at Ajax: him he 
missed ; but he then smote Lycophron, the son of Master the 430 
servant of Ajax, a Cytherean, who dwelt with him, for he had 
ilain a man among the noble Cythereans. Him then he struck 
upon the head, above the ear, with his sharp javelin, whilst 
sending near Ajax : and he fell prone to the ground from the 
stern of the ship among the dust, and his limbs were relaxed. 435 
And Ajax shuddered, and addressed his brother : 

"Dear Teucer, slain now is our faithful comrade, the son of 
Master; whom, coming amongst us from Cythera, we both hon- 
oured equally with our beloved parents in our halls : for him the 
brave Hector has killed. Where now are thy deadly* arrows 440 
and the bow, which Phoebus Apollo gave thee ?" 

Thus he spake ; and he understood him ; and, running, stood 
Dear him, holding in his hand his bent bow and arrow-bearing 
quiver ; and very speedily sent his weapons among the Trojans. 4^5 
And he wounded Cleitus, the illustrious son of Peisenor, the 
oompanion of Polydamas, the renowned son of Panthus, as he 
was holding the reins in his hands : and his labour had been 
with the horses; for he drove them there, where the most nu- 
merous phalanxes were in conflict, gratifying Hector and the 
Trojans. But speedily upon him came destruction, which no 450 
one averted from him, eager as they were ; for the fatal arrow 
fell upon his neck from behind, and he tumbled from the car, 
and his horses siarted back, making the empty car rattle. But 
king Polydamas very quickly perceived it, and first came to meet 
his horses. Them he gave to Astynous, the son of Protiaon, 455 
and urged him much to keep the horses near him within sight^ ; 
and himself, advancing again, mingled with the foremost com- 
batants. And Teucer took'* another arrow for Hector, armed 
in brass, and would have stopped the battle at the ships of the 
Achacans, if, striking him, while fighting bravely*, he had taken 460 
away his life. But it escaped not the observant mind of Jove, 

3 Bringing death quickly. ^ Looking at them. * t. e. to shoot at Hector* 
» apitfTSuowa— doing his best — or fighting bravely. 

18 
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who watched over Hector, and he deprived Telamonian Teucer 
of the glory ; far he snapped the well-twisted string upon his 
good how as he was pulung it against Hector \ and the arroWi 
466 heavy with brass, was driven off in another direction, and the 
how fell from his hand. And Teuoer shudderedi and addressed 
his brother : 

''Ye gods, a divinity, without doubt^ cuts up the counsels of 
our battle, for he^ has struck the bow from my hand, and snap- 
ped the newly twisted string which I tied on it in the mornings 
470 that it might sustain the arrows, often bounding forth." 

And him answered then the mighty Telamoman Ajax: ''Well, 
my friend, let thy bow and numerous arrows lie, since a god has 
rendered them useless^, envying the Danaans ; and, taking a long 
476 spear in thine hands, and a shield upon thy shoulders, fi^U 
against the Trojans, and encourage the other troops. Not with- 
out labour at least, victorious as they are, let them take the well^ 
benched ships — but let us be mindful of battle." 

Thus he spake : and Teucer laid his bow in the tents. And 
then he placed around his shoulders a four-fold shield, and fixed 
480 upon his gallant head a well-made helmet, crested with hcKTse- 
hair, and the crest nodded awfully from above. And he seized 
a tough spear, pointed with sharp brass, and hastened to advance^ 
and, running very quickly, stood beside Ajax. 

And when Hector perceived Teucer's arrows rendered useless^ 
486 he animated the Trojans and Lycians, shouting aloud : 

" Ye Trojans, and Lycians, and spear-fighting Dardans^ be 
men, my friends, and* be mindful' of your best force at the hollow 
ships; for I have already seen with my eyes the arrows of their 
490 bravest warrior rendered useless by Jove. And easily is the 
power of Jove perceivable among men, both among those to 
whom he gives^ superior glory, and those whom he enfeeblesiand 
desires not to defend. So now does he weaken the strength of 
the Argives, and assists us. Fight then in dose order at the 
496 ships, and whosoever of you, wounded from afar or smitten hand 
to hand, meets with death and destiny, let him die : it will not 
be inglorious for himself to die fighting for his country — for his 
wife will be safe, and his children, l^hind him, and his house 
and patrimony uninjured, should the Acheeans depart with their 
ships to their own native land." 
500 So saying, he roused the strength and courage of each : and 
Ajax, on the other side, animated his comrades : 

• rs. V Hai poured them together. — i. e. broken. 

• t. e. exert it * Pat into their handf. 
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^ For shame, Amves ! now is the iime^ either to perish, or 
be ^ved and repel destruction from the ships*. What, hope 
ye, if the plumed Hector capture the ships, each to arrive on 
foot at his native land ? or hear ye not Hector, who now longs 606 
to fire the ships, exhorting all his people ? He is bidding them 
not to come to a dance, but to fignt. And for us there is no 
thought or plan better than this, to mingle in close quarters our 610 
hands and valour. It is better either to die at once or live^ — 
lather than thus for no purpose to perish, drop by drop, in dire 
combat beside the ships, under men weaker than oursdvesr 

So saying, he stirred up the strength and courage of eacL 
Then Hector slew'Schedius, the son of Perimedes, prince of the 616 
Phoceans ; and Ajax slew Laod&mas, a commander of in&ntry, 
the noble son of Antenor. And Polydamas slew the Cyllenian 
Otus, the comrade of the son of Phyleus, the chief of the brave 
Epeians. And upon him Meges, perceiving it, rushed ; but 620 
Polydamas stoopea^ and he missed him ; for Apollo suffered not 
the son of Panthus to be subdued among the foremost comba- 
tants. And he wounded the middle of Croesmus' breast with his 
spear, and, falling, he gave a sound ; and Meges stripped the 
armour from his Moulders. Meanwhile Dolops, son of Lampus, 
well skilled in the use of the spear, sprang upon him — he, well 625 
acquainted with active fight*, whom Lampus, the son of Laome- 
don, the must excellent of men, begot— who then attacking him 
from near at hand, smote the middle of the son of Phyleus' shield 
with his spear: but the thick corselet, which he wore, compact 630 
in its cavities, defended him — that which Phyleus once brought 
from Ephyre, from the river Selleeis. For Euphetes, king of 
men, his host, had given it to him, to wear in battle as a defence 
against his enemies ; and it then warded off destruction from the 
body of his son. Of his brazen helmet then Meges struck with 636 
his sharp spear the extreme cone, rough with norse-hair, and 
cut off ms horse-hair crest ; and it, newly glittering with purple, 
all fell to the ground in the dust Meanwhile he (Me^es) re- 
msaning firm, fought with the other (Dolops), and still hoped 
for victory, and the warlike Menelaus, came as an assistant to 640 
him {Meges) ; and he stood with a spear, unobserved, on Dolopsf 

I a^rev— I. e. <'o apouv, that which is tufficieiit— 4fae xi^t «r proper mament 
to act dedsi'vely — the cruii. 

> t. e. Co peiiah is one alternatifie— to he etfed, t. e. to conqoer, and repel ruin 
from the ihipa, is the othec 

* t. e, to conquer. « j. e. he tiirew himeelf forward. 

* i. e. Tery capable of great exerfions— «r one who well knew how to employ 
hie atrength with efficacy. 
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flank, and woonded him from behind on the shoulder ; and the 
spear, driven with violence, passed through his brea^ making 
its way onward ; and he fell headlong. E^th then rushed upon 

545 him to tear the brazen armour firom his shoulders; and Hector 
strenuously exhorted all his brothers, and chid the gallant Mela- 
nippus, first, the son of Hicetaon*. He till then had fed his slow- 
footed oxen at Percota, the enemy being far away ; but when 
the ships of the Danaans, impeUed hj oars on both sides, had 

550 arrived, he came back to Troy, and distinguished himself among 
the Trojans; and he dwelt with Priam, who honoured him 
equally with his sons. Him then Hector chid, and uttered this 
speech, and addressed him by name : 

" Shall we be thus remiss, O Melanippus? Is not thy heart 
moved within thee for thy kinsman slain? Seest thou not how 

555 busy they are about the arms of Dolops ? Follow then ; for it 

is no longer a time to fight at a distance with the Argives, but 

rather we must either slay them, or they overturn the lofty 

nium, and slaughter its citizens." 

So saying, he led on, and the godlike man followed along with 

560 him. And the mighty Telamonian Ajax animated the Argives : 

" O my friends, be men, and put honour^ in your hearts, and 

emulate^ each other in hard battles. While men thus emulate* 

each other, more are saved than are slain ; but when they run 

awav, there is neither glory, nor safety'." 

565 Thus he spake, and they themselves also burned to repulse 
the foe. Ana they laid up nis advice in their mind, and fortified 
the ships with a brazen rampart^ ; for Jove urged on the Tro- 
jans. And the gallant Menelaus excited Antilochus : 

" Antilochus, no other of the Achaeans is younger than thou, 

5ro nor swifl^r of foot — nor strong as thou for fighting. Try if 

thou canst spring forward and smite some hero of the Trojans'." 

So saving, he retired again ; but that excited the other. And 

Antilochus sprang from among the foremost combatants, and 

hurled his shming spear, after gazing around him ; and the Tro- 

^75 jans fell back from the hurling hero. And he sent not his wea- 
pon in vain, but struck upon the breast near the pap, Melanip- 
pus, the brave son of Hicetaon, now going into battle. And, 

« A brother of Priam, T. 238. 

7 i, e. think of the disgrace of being conquered — £. 529 — 533. 

' Or, ahame each other to exertion. 

• ai5ofjLfiv6JV — 96U70WGJV— both genitives absolute. 

* Strength — ^hdp--f . e. m and for themselves. 
*i. e. thej stood in a line in their brazen armour. 
' Or, I wish thoa wouldat, dccr— or, if thou, ^^ do. 
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fidlingy he made a crash, and his arms rattled upon him. Then 
Antikchus sprang upon him^ like a dog which rushes upon a 680 
wounded fawn, which the huntsman throwing at, has wounded, 
when leaping from its lair, and loosened its limbs under it. So 
upon thee, Melanippus, sprang stout Antilochus, to strip off 
thine armour ; but he was not unseen by noble Hector, who came 
against him, running through the battle. And Antilochus, 
though a gallant warrior, awaited him not, but fled, like a mis- 685 
ehievous wild beast, which having killed a dog or man in charge 
of'* oxen, flies, before a crowd of men be collected: so fled the son 
of Nestor ; and the Tyojans and Hector, with mighty clamour, 690 
poured their woeful weapons after him. And when he came to 
the column of his comrades, wheeling round, he stopt. 

Meanwhile the Trojans rushed upon the ships like carnivo- 
rous lions, and fulfilled the mandates^ of Jove ; for he ever ex- 
cited their great strength, and damped the courage of the 
Argives, and deprived them of glory ; and he animated their 596 
foes. For his soul desired to bestow glory upon Hector, the son 
of Priam, that he might cast the fiercely-burning, unwearied 
fire upon the carved ships ; and accomplish all the unjust prayer 
of Thetis. For this the counsellor Jove awaited^, to behold with 600 
his eyes the flame of a burning vessel ; for from that time he 
was going to make the Trojans^ retreat from the ships, and to 
bestow glory upon the Danaans. Designing these things, he 
animated Hector, son of Priam, although very eager himself 
also, at the hollow ships. And he raged, as when Mars^ bran- 606 
disher of the spear, or a destructive fire rages among the moun- 
tains, in the rec6sse3 of a deep forest And there was foam 
about his mouth, and his eyes glared from beneath his stem 
brows; and the casque waved awfully upon the temples of 
Hector wKde fighting ; for Jupiter himself from the aether was 610 
his assistant, and honoured and glorified him alone among the 
multitude of men ; because he was destined to be of a short life : 
for already was Pallas Minerva impelling towards him the fatal 
day, under the might of Achilles. And Hector desired to break 615 
tte rante of warriors, making the attempt wherever he beheld 
the greatest throng and the best weapons. But not thus was 
he able to break, although very eager; ibr they, collected in 
squares^ sustained him, like a rock lofty and large, being near 
the hoary deep, which abides the furious inroads of the loud 620 
winds, and vast billows which break over it. Thus the Da- 
naans firmly awaited the Trojans, nor fled. But he, resplendent 

^Aroand. * ^^ • AsUielinutof the di«urtenof the AcfaMiM. 

7 To make a retreat of, dtc * In loiidl bodiee^ like towe>% 
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with fire^ on all sides, charged the throng; and fell upon then^ 

625 as when an impetuous wave, raised by the wind from tne clouds^ 
dashes upon a swift ship, and it is all covered with the spray, and 
a terrible blast of wind roars in its sail : and the sailors tremUe 
in their hearts, frightened, for they are borne* but a little waj 
from death : so harassed were the hearts of the Achseans withui 

630 their breasts. And he, like a destroying lion rushing upon 
cows, which feed in the moist ground of a spacious meadow in 
great numbers^ and among them is a keeper yet incapable of 
fighting with a wild beast, to prevent the slaughter^ of a crum- 

636 pie-homed cow— he indeed always walks along with the fore- 
most or hindmost cows, and the lion, springing m the midst, de- 
vours a cow, and all the rest fly in terror ; — so then the Achaean? 
were put to the rout, panic-struck, by Hector and father Jove, 
all — but Hector slew only the Mycenaean Periphetes, the beloved 

640 son of Copreus, who once went with a message of king Eurys- 
theus to the mighty Hercules. From this far inferior father 
sprang a son superior in all kinds of excellence, in speed and in 
combat; and for intelligence was among the first of the Myce- 

646 naeans. He then afforded higher glory to Hector. For, turning 
backwards, he kicked against the rim of the shield which he bore 
— a defence reaching to his feet against javelins— caught by 
which he fell flat, and the helmet sounded terribly around the 
temples of the falUn? man. And Hector quickly marked, and 

550 running, stood near him, and plunged his spear in his bosom, and 
slew him near his beloved comrades ; and they were unable, 
although grieved for their comrade, to be of service to him^ for 
they themselves greatly feared the noble Hector. And they 
retired within the lines of their ships', and the outermost^ ships 
covered them, which were dragged up first ; and the enemy still 

666 rushed forward. The Argives, therefore, from necessity, re- 
treated from the foremost vessels, and remained there beside the 
tents in close order, and were not scattered through the camp : 
for shame and fear restrained them ; and unceasingly they ex- 
horted one another with shouting. And Gerenian Nestor, the 



* I. e, with the Bplendoara of his annour. 

> I. e, in the ship— they are in extreme peril > Ten tiionamd. 

* Not yet thoroughly knowing — i. e. who had not yet the necenaiy experienee 
—a young herdunan. 

< For the slaughter— t. e, to prevent it— possibly for the possesnon of the body. 

> There were fwo lines, at least— one near the rampart, the other near the saa. 
The Achnans had now so fu retreated as to be between these lines. 

* t. #• nearest the rampart 
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guardian of the Achseans, particularly adjured them by their 660 
IMurentSy falling at the knees of each man : 

'' O my friends^ be men, and put into your minds respect for 
other men''. Recall to your memory, each of you, your children, 
your wives, and possessions; and parents, as well ye whose pa-- 
rents live, as ye whose j^ore/t/^ are dead^ For the sake of those, 665 
not present, I here entreat you bravely to stand, nor be turned 
to flight'; 

So saying, he roused the valour and courage of each. And 
Minerva dispelled for them the heaven-sent cloud of darkness 
from their eyes; and light arose abundantly to them on both 
sides, both towards the wips and towards the destructive battle. 670 
Then beheld they the gallant Hector and his comrades, as well 
those who stood apart m the rear and fought not, as those who 
maintained the fight at the swiit ships. 

No longer then did it please the heart of the bold Ajax to 675 
stand, where the other sons of the Achseans stood apart : but he 
went about upon the decks of the vessels with long strides', and 
wielded in his hands a large, polished, naval pike, compact with 
iron spikes, twenty-two cubits long. And as when a man, well 
fikilled in horsemanships who, after he has selected four horses 680 
out of many, driving them from the plain, directs them towards 
a great city along the public road; and many look at him 
wiUi admiration, both men and women; and he, always leaping 
firmly and safely, changes his seat from one to the other; and 
they fly along ; so Ajax ran along many decks of swift ships, 685 
witn loud shouts, and his voice reached to the esther; and ever 
shouting terribly, he bade the Danaans defend their ships and 
tents. Nor indeed did Hector remain among the crowd of well- 
armed' Trojans; but as a tawny eagle pounces upon a flock of 600 
winged birds, feeding beside a river, of geese, or cranes, or long- 
necked swans : so Hector directed his course towards a cerulean- 
prowed vessel, rushing at it ; and Jove, with a very mighty 
. nand, impelled him from behind, and animated his people suong 695 
with him. 

And again was a dire combat waged at the ships. You would 
have said that unlaboured and unexhausted^ they opposed each 
other in war ; so furiously they fought And these were the 
thoughts of them fighting — the Aclueans indeed supposed that 700 

f i, e. conader what oUien wiU think of yoa, if you sofisr yoonelTM to he de- 
iMtad. Compare 561 of thia book. . 

* Both he to whom (or, whoae) hit parent* are dead, and he» Ac 

» Striding along. » xfXtici^sw— ». #. to ride. 

• Thickly coraeleted. * i'. #. aa if they w«ra jnit oome fireih into the field. 
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they could not escape from defltroctkni, Imt miBt peridi; ani 

among the Trojans, the soul of each within his bieaiBt hoped to 
fire the ships, and to slaughter the Aduean heroesL Thinking 
thus they pressed upon one another. 

And Hector seized the stem of a sea-crossing hark, beautifbl 

705 and swifk^ which had brought Protesilaos to Troy, hut bore him 
not back agam to his native land. Round his ship then the 
Achaeans and Trojans now slew one another hand to hand; nor 
did they wait at a distance the strokes of arrows and of javelins; 

710 but standing dose, with one mind, they fought with shan) battle- 
axes and bills, with larse swords and double-pointed spears. 
And many beautiful faJchions, bkck-hilted, with large haindle^ 
fell to the earth, some from the hands, and others from the 

715 shoulders of the combating heroes; and the ^und flowed 
black with blood. And Hector, after he had seized the vessd 
by the stern, let not go his hold, clinging to the tafferel with his 
liands, and encouraged the Trojans : 

'' Bring fire, and yourselves together excite ye the battle. 
Now hatn Jove given us a day worth all days, the day for taking 

720 the ships, which, coming here, against the will of the gods, have 
brought upon us many disasters through the cowardice of our 
rulers ; wno kept me back, when desirous myself to fi^ht at the 
sterns of the ships, and restrained the people. But if indeed 

725 the fiir-sounding Jove then befooled our senses, he himself now 
impels and urges us on.'^ 

Thus he spake, and then they rushed more than ever upon 
the Arrives ; and Ajax could no longer sustain them, for he was 
borne down with weapons ; and, expecting to be killed, he slept 

730 back a little to the seven-feet- wide bench^, and quitted the deck 
of his equal ship^ There he stood watching, and ever with his 
spear repulsed the Trojans from the ships, whoever brought in- 
satiable fire ; and always shouting dreadfully, animated the Da- 
naans: 

^ O my friends, Danaan heroes, servants of Mars, be men, my 
friends, and be mindful of your best exertions. Think we, that 

736 ^e have any supporters in the rear ? or any better rampart 
to ward off destruction from our men ? No town is there at 
hand, fortified with towers, where we may be defended, having 
a relieving force^ ; but on the plain of the strong-mailed Tro- 

4 ^. e. to the centre of the ihip— for the deck did not extend over the^hole— > 
only over the forecastle and the poop. 

^ Here he wis len exposed— half his person was coveied by the side of the 
vowel. 

In pocXxco— htTiDg other strangth, or, employing its strength in torn with or 
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jans^ resting on the sea^, sit we far from our native land ; there- 740 
fore safety is in our exertions'^, and not in remission of battle." 
He said, and, furious, charged with his sharp spear. And 
whichever of the Trojans rushed^ towards the hollow ships with 
Uazing fire, for the sake of Hector, who excited them, — him 
Ajax wounded, awaiting him, with his sharp spear ! and he 745 
smote twelve hand to hand in front of the ships." 

f ». e. with our camp on the shore. * Light is in our hands. 

* Was borne, or bore himself 
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Ajax, at length OTerpowerad, and having broken his ipear, gives wi^^ what Ik 
ship 18 immediately set fire to. Achilles grants permission to Patrodns to joii 
the battle in his (Achilles) armour, bat with strict injunctions to do no mora 
than defend the fleet. The Trojans are repoleed, and followed with impetnod^ 
into the plain, where Patroclus slays Sarpedon, and is himself abin by Heelon 
after Euphorbus had wounded him, and Apollo stripped him of his annonr. 

Thus then were they fighting for the well-benched ship. But 
Patroclus stood beside AchiUesf, shepherd of people, shedding 
hot tears, like a black-water fountain, which pours down its dais 
stream from a lofty rock. And him, the swift-footed noUe 

5 Achilles pitied, beholding, and, addressing him, spake then 
winged words : 

"Why weepest thou, Patroclus? As an infant girl, who 
running along with her mother, presses to be taken npinher 
arms, catching hold of her robe, and detaining her, though in 

1>0 haste ; and weeping, looks towards her mother till she is taken 
up — like to her, O Patroclus, dost thou shed the tender tear* 
Art thou going to announce auffht to the Myrmidoni^ or to my-> 
self? Or hast^thou alone heard any news from Phthia ? They 
say that Menoetius, the son of Actor', still lives; and Peleus, the 

IS son of £acus, lives among his Myrmidons; for both of whon^ 
if dead, we miffht deeply g^rieve. Or dost thou mourn for the 
Argives, that they are perishing beside their hollow shiM on 
account of their iniquity to me ? Speak out, hide it not in thy 
mind, that we both may know." 

^ And to him, heavily sighing^ thou^ noble* Patroclus^ didst skj: 

> Fathffr of Patiooliia. 
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^ O Achillea, son of Peleus, by far the bravest of the Achseans^ 
le not offended; for a grief so great oppresses the Achsans: 
or now all, as many as were formerly most valiant, lie in the 
ihips, wounded from afar, or smitten in close quarters. Brave 
^iomedes, the son of Tydeus, is wounded, and spear-skilled Ulys- 26 
168 smitten, and Agamemnon ; and Eurypylus also is wounded 
n the thigh with an arrow. About these indeed are the doctors, 
nen of many remedies, busied, dressing their wounds ; but thou, 
Achilles, art inexorable. Never me at least may that resent- 30 
nent seize, which thou preservest. Disastrous valour ! what, is 
tome other later-born to be benefitted by thee, that thou wilt 
lot ward off foul ruin from the Argives? Man without pity! 
loUe Peleus was not thy fiither, nor Thetis thy mother; but 35 
he azure sea produced thee, and lofty rocks, for thy heart is 
nsensible^ But, if within thy breast thou shunnest any oracle, 
knd thy venerable mother has communicated any to thee from 
Tove, send me at least forthwith, and alon^ with me ^ive them 
lie rest of the army of the Myrmidons, that if possible I may 
le some aid^ to the Danaans. Grant me also to put thy armour 40 
o my shoulders, that the Trojans, taking me for tnee, may desist 
rem battle, and the warlike sons of the Achseans exhausted, 
espire ; and there be a short respite to the war. For we who 

C fresh shall easily repulse from the ships and tents towards 46 
city, men worn down with battle.'' 
Thus supplicating, he spake — ^very foolish, for indeed it was 
o supplicate for himself sad death and fate. And to him the 
iwifl-footed Achilles, groaning deeply, said : 
• ''Alas! most noble Patroclus. what hast thou said? Neither 
m I regarding any oracle, which I know, nor has my divine 60 
Qother communicated auffht to me from Jove. But that intol- 
liable insult' goes to my neart and soul — ^when a man chooses 
deprive his equal*^ of his portion and to take back his reward, 
lecause he surpasses' him in power. That insult is intolerable 66 
me. For I nave suffered tortures from it in my soul, that the 
Qaid, whom the sons of the Achaeans selected as a reward for 
(ie» gained by my own spear, laying waste a well-walled city — 
\m has king Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, taken back out of 
ay hands, as if I were some dishonorable fugitive. But let us 60 
imiss the past^ ; nor is it allowable to be eternally enraged in 
oe's breast Certainly I did say that I would not lay aside m j 

• See tfie Mine linee, A. 793— SOS. « Li|^t 

* For ftX^ ^^ expreene tlie looioe of giief. 
' Not in power, but dignily. 
f Bat M lo whet thingi oeemred befc w we wiQ leete I 
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reiKiitinerit before* the riuHit and tlie battle lad leackd m 

65 ihips. Do thou therefore, put on upoo thj skmUeis bit iaaam 
armour, and lead the war-bring Mrrmidons to battle :' sinoe at 
hsX a black cloud of Trojans has with foroe enreloped tbe diip: 
and the Argives are shut up by the shore of the sea. powrMag 

7i) now but a small spot of land. Moreover, the whole atj of the 
Trojans lias come forth fuU of confidence, because ther beUd 
not the front of my helmet glittering near : ahhougfa. qwedii^ 
flying, they would have filled the trenches with their bodies if 
king Agamemnon had been just towards me' : and now they 

7& combat around our very camp^ For no longer rages tlie spean 
in the hands of Diomedes, son of Tydeus, to repel^nun firom the 
lianaans ; nor do I any loneer hear the voice of Agamemnon 
shouting, from his detested head. But thai of man-sbriif 
Hfxtor, animating the Trojans, echoes around ; and thej with a 

8U shout possess the whole plain, conquering the Achsans in battl^. 
Vet even thus, Patroclus, fall upon them bravely, warding « 
destruction from the ships, lest at last they consume the v^seb 
with glowing fire, and cut oflf our loved return. Still be ^- 
suaded to do as I shall put the sum of my discourse in thy nund. 
in order that thou mayest obtain for me great honour and gh»j 

85 from all the Danaans ; and they may bring back to me the beaiH 
tiful maid, and give me moreover rich presents. Having driven 
tlui enemy from the ships, come back again ; and if the high- 
thundering husband of Juno, besides, grant thee to obtain gloiy, 

!)0 bo thou not desirous without me, to fight with the war-loviu 
Trojans; otherwise^ thou wilt render me more dishomved 
Nor, exulting in the battle and shout, lead on as fiur as ninm, 
slaughtering the Trojans, lest some of the everlasting gods come 
down from Olympus; for the farnlarting Apollo dearly loves 

95 them. But turn back after thou hast given ^ety to the fleef, 
and let the rest wage the battle along the plain. Oh ! fiither 
Jove, and Minerva, and Apollo ! that none of the Trojans^ as 
many as there are, might escape death, nor one of the Axgives; 
100 but that thou and I, escaping, might remain; that we alone 
might pull down the sacred walls of Troy." 

Thus they such words to each other spoke. But^ Ajax no 
longer remained firm, for he was overwhelmed with weapona 
The counsel of Jove overpowers him, and the fierce Trojam^ 
hurling at him. And his glittering casque round his templei^ 

• Before— but when. • If he had known just tiimge to me. 
1 Aroand the annj — t. e. at their atatlone— the camp. 

• hs, 9 After thou haat placed m light among the dapL 
« The poet retmiief from O. 787. 
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uck toith weapons, emitted a terrible sound, and the well- 105 

;de cones of his helmet were incessantly struck. And he was 

laried in his left shoulder, by always fiirmly holding his agile 

eld ; yet were they unable, pressing him with their weapons 

around, to move him. All the while he was oppressed with 

^ere panting*, and much sweat poured every where from his 110 

lbs, nor was he at all able to respire ; for on every side evil 

s heaped upon evil. 

Tell me now, ye Muses, possessing Olympian abodes, how 

It the fire fell upon the ships of the Achseans. 

Sector, standing near, struck the ashen spear of Ajax with 

huge sword, just above the junction of the point, and cut it 115 
ite uirou^h. That lopped spear Telamonian Ajax brandished 
his hand in vain ; ana, far from him, the brazen point rang, 
ling upon the earth. Then Ajax recognized in his honest 
1, and shuddered at, the deeds of the gods ; for high-thun- 
ing Jove cut up entirely his plans of war, and designed 120 
»ry for the Trojans. And ho retired from the weapons ; and 
\j cast the indomitable fire into the swift ship, and instantly 
\ inextinguishable flame of it poured along. Thus the fire 
led round the stern ; and Achilles, striking his thighs, ad- 125 
issed Patroclus : 

' Up noble Patroclus, manager of horses — I perceive the fury 
the hostile fire already at the ships — lest they now take the 
ps and there be no longer the means of escaping ; put on 
ne armour quickly, and I will assemble the host." 
Thus he spake ; and Patroclus armed himself in glittering 130 
8S. First round his legs he put the beautiful greaves, fas- 
ed with silver clasps ; next he braced the corslet of the swift- 
ted grandson of J^^acus upon his breast, variegated and 
rned with stars; and then threw round his shoulders his 
er-hilted brazen sword ; and afterwards the large and thick 135 
>ld. Upon his gallant head he placed the well-formed hel- 
t, crested with horse-hair, and the crest nodded terribly from 
ve. He seized besides strong spears which fitted his hands, 

took not the unique spear of the illustrious descendant of 140 
€us, ponderous, large, and thick; which indeed no other of 

Achaeans could wield^; but Achilles alone knew how to 
Id it — a Pelion ash, which Cheiron gave to his {AchiUes^ 
ler, cut from the top of tnowU Pelion, to be death to heroes. 
1 he bade Automedon quickly yoke the horses — him whom 14r 
:t to Achilles, the breaker of the ranks of Iwroes, he most 



I. e. he WM out of brasth with hi* ezertioni. * Shake. 
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honoured ; for^ he was most faithful to him in battle, awaiting 
his directions. Therefore also Automedon led under the yoke 
the fleet horses, Xanthus and Balius, which yied with the ?nnds 

150 in speed*. Them the Harpian Podarge, while feeding in the 
pasture by the stream of Oceanus, bore to the wind, ZephyruSi 
And in the outer harness he fastened the noble Pedasus, the 
horse which Achilles, after taking El^tion's town, brought away; 
and which, though mortal, accompanied immortal horses. And 

156 Achilles, going up and down, maae all the Myrmidons through- 
out the tents put on their armour ; and, they, — ^like carniyoroof 
wolves, in whose breast there is immense force, and which, 
having slain a large homed stag in the mountains devour it, and 

160 the jaws of all are red with blood ; and then they rushed in a 
pack, lapping with slender tongues the surface of the dark 
water from a deep fountain, vomiting^ gore of blood ; and their 
courage is intrepid in their breasts, and their paunch is di»- 
tended: — such rushed the leaders and chiefs of the Myrmidons 

166 round the brave comrade of the swift-footed descendant of 
^acus ; and amongst them stood the warlike Achilles, animating 
both the steeds and the shielded warriors'. 

Fifty were the swift galleys, in which Achilles, beloved i£ 

170 Jove, brought his troops to Troy, and in each were fifty men, 
comrades at the benches. Five leaders moreover had he ap- 
pointed, in whom he trusted, to direct them; whilst himself 
ruled, commanding in chief. One troop Menestheus of the va- 
riegated corslet led, the son of Sperchems, a river flowing* from 
Jove ; whom the daughter of Peleus, the fair Polydora, bore to 

176 the unwearied Spercheius — a woman embraced by a god ; al- 
though, according to report', it was to Boms, the son of PeriSres, 
who nad publicly espoused her, giving invaluable marriage pre- 
sents. And the second, the warlike Eudorus commanded, of 

180 illegitimate birth^, whom Polymela, the daughter of Phyia^ 
graceful in the dance, bore. With her the powerful Mercuiy' 
fell in love, seeing her with his eyes, among the revellers, at a 
dance of the golden-bowed Diana, who delights in the haOoo of 
the chace ; and immediately ascending to an upper chambeTi 

186 the Acacesian® Mercury secretly lay with her; and she bore to 

7 ^s—^or— it introducee the reason for AchiUn^ regmrd. And 80 at m imilli- 
tade of cases. * Which flew along with the winds. 

* t. e. the gore running, or dripping from their months. 

I f . e, both horse an ^ foot i 

' t. e. as rains come from the skj. * ScixXvjtfiv— nonundlf. | 

4 «'af dsviog — t. ^. ^ son of an unmarried ladj. 

* Slayer of Argos. * From Acacat, m moimtein of KssmEa^ 
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him a noUe son, Eudorus, distinguished for speed in the race^, 
and as a warrior. But after that Eileithyia, who presides over 
lurths, had brought him into the light, and he beheld the rays of 
the sun, the mighty Echecleus^, son of Actor, took her home, 
after he had given innumerable marriage presents^ ; and the 190 
aged Ph}rlas carefully nursed and brought up the boy, affection- 
ately loving him, as if he were^ his own son. And the third the 
warlike Pisander led, the son of Maemalus, who, next to the 
oomi)anion of the son of Peleus, surpassed all the Myrmidons in 195 
fighting with the spear. And the fourth the a^ed chief Phoenix 
commanded. And the fifth, Alcimedon, the noble son of La6'rces. 
And when Adiilles, marshalling them properly, had posted all, 
along with their leaders, he gave to them this gallant order: 

^ Ye Myrmidons, let none of you be forgetfm of the threats 200 
with which, at the swift ships, ye have been threatening the 
^ Trojans, during the whole of my indignation, and thus bbmed 
me, each of you : ' O cruel son of Peleus ! thy mother surely fed 
thee with ^all ; relentless man ! who detainest thy comrades 
against their will at the ships. Home let us return again in 205 
our sea-crossing barks, since this miserable rage has thus fallen 
upon thy soul.' These things, assembled, ye freauently utter ; 
and now the mighty work of war appears, of wnich ye have 
been all along' desirous. There let each one, who has a brave 
heart, fight against the Trojans." 

So saying, he roused the valour and courage of each, and their 210 
ranks were more closed when they heard the king. And as 
when a man constructs the wall of a lofty mansion with stones 
closely joined, guarding against the violence of the winds; so 
joinedf were their helmets and bossed shields ; and shield sup- 
ported shield, helmet helmet, and man man : and the horse-hair 215 
plumes upon the shining cones of them, waving, touched each 
other ; so closely stood they one to another. Before them all 
stood armed^ two warriors, Patroclus and Automedon, and with 
one mind, to fight in front of the Myrmidons. And Achilles 220 
hastened to his tent ; and took off the cover of a chest, beautiful, 
variously adorned, which silver-footed Thetis had put on board 
for him, to be taken in his ship, having filled it well with tunics^ 
and wind-repelling cloaks, and soft carpets. And in it was a 226 
curiously-wrought cup, and neither dia any other man^ drink 
dark wine from it, nor did he pour out libations from it to any 

7 Swift abofe others to nin. * The great vigoor of Echedeui. 

* t. e. to her &ther. > As heing. 

* ro vpiv ys — t. e, erer sinoe my quanel with Agamemnon. 

* Were armed. ^ Nor did any other neither of men. 
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of the gods, except to father Jove. This then takii^ from tiie 
chest, he iirst purified with sulphur, and then washed it with 

230 pure streams of water ; and he washed his own handfl^ and 
drew the dark wine. Then, standing in the middle of the area^ 
he prayed, and offered a libation of wine, looking up to heaven; 
and he was not unobserved by Jupiter, delighting in thunder: 

" O Dodonean, Pelasgic king Jove, dwelung fer/rom us, pre- 
siding over the bleak Dodona; and around^ dwell thy propnet% 

235 the Selli, with feet unwashed, and sleeping upon the earth; 
assuredly thou didst once hear my voice when praying* — didst 
honour me, and greatly damage the people of the Achseans; and 
now s^n accomplish for me this desire. For I will myself id- 

^^ main in the -throng of ships, but 1 send forth my companioDi 
with the numerous Myrmidons, to battle * send thou glonr alon^ 
with him, O £ir-sounding Jove; incite his heart^ within fav 
breast, that Hector too may know, whether our attendant^ even 
alone^ understands how to wage war, and whether hi^ hands 
will then rage invincible, when I mvself go forth to the combat 

^^^ of Mars. But after he has driven the battle and the shout firom 
the ships, may he then return to me, to the swift barks, unhor^ 
with all his armour and close-fighting comrades.'' 
Thus he spake, praying, and the wise Jove heard him. One 

-^^^ part the father granted him, but refused the other. He granted 
him to repulse the war and battle from the ships, but refused 
him to return safe from the combat. He, however, having 
poured out a libation, and prayed to father Jove, went back into 

^ ^ his tent, and replaced the cup in the chest. And coming backj 

-^'^^ ho stood before the tent, for he still desired in his heart to. be- 
hold the dire battle of the Trojans and Achaeans. 

And those who were armed along with the brave Patrodufl^ 
marched in good order, till, in high spirits* ihey rushed upon the 
Trojans. Then at once they poured out like to wasps by the 

260 road-side, which foolish bpys, according to custom, irritate, con- 
stantly vexing them, in their nests by the road ; and cause a 
common evil among many. And if perchance any way-faring 
man, travelling there, disturb them through ignorance, they, 

"^^^ possessing bold hearts, all fly forth, and defend their young. 

^ t. e. Dodona. ^ My word of mc prajing. 

7 i. e, give him resolution. s i. e, vrithout me. 

' «. e. Hector* i, — The point ig, if Patroclus be too much for Hector, let Hector 
tliink how he 18 to withstand me. The construction will bear perhaps this iIlte^ 
pretation also— that he may know whether Patroclus bj himself knows how to 
fight> or then only rages, when I go out with him to battle — but this is comptza* 
tively flat and feeblet ' Thinking gnatfy. 
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With the heart and spirit of these, the Myrmidons then poured 
from the ships, and a vast tumult arose. And Patrodus ammated 
his comrades, loudly shouting: 

" Ye Myrmidons, comrades of Achilles, the son of Peleus, be 
men, my friends, and be mindful of your best energies, that both 270 
we, his close-fighting servants, may do honour to the son of 
Peleus, who is by far the bravest of the Achseans, at the ships ; 
and that the son of Atreus, the wide-ruling Agamemnon, may 
know his folly, when he insulted' the bravest of the Achseans." 

So saying, he roused the valour and courage of each ; and in a 27S 
body they fell upon the Trojans : and the ships around echoed 
fearfully, while the Achieans shouted. And the Trojans, when 
they beheld the gallant son of Menoetius, himself ana his atten- 
dant glittering in arms,— the hearts of aU were agitated, and 280 
the phalanxes gave way, supposing that the swift- footed son of 
Ptoleus at the ships hacl flung away his indignation, and taken up 
friendship^ : and each one gazed about, where he might escape 
dire destruction. 

And Patroclus first hurled his shining spear right into the 
midst; where they were huddled together in greatest numbers, by 286 
the stern of the ship of the brave Protesilaus, and struck Py- 
rsBchmes, who led the Pceonian cavalry* from Amydon, from the 
wide-flowing Axius. Him he struck upon the right shoulder, 
and, groaning, he fell flat in the dust: and the Poeonians, his 
comrades, were put to rout around him, for Patroclus sent fear 290 
upon them all, having slain their leader, who was the bravest in 
battle'. And he drove them from the ships, and extinguished 
the blazing tire. And the ship half-burnt was there left, and 
the Trojans were routed with a prodigious tumult : and the 295 
Danaans poured forth along the hollow ships; and a mighty 
confusion was created. And as when, from the lofty summit of 
a huge mountain, Jove, who collects the lightning, removes a 
thick cloud, and all the rocks and high ridges and forests become 300 
visible, and in the sky breaks forth* an immeasurable eether : so 
the Danaans breathed a little, after repelling the hostile fire 
from their ships. There was however no cessation of battle ; 
for not yet were the Trojans routed pell-mell from the black 
ships by the warlike Achscans, but still oflered resistance, and 305 
retired^ from the ships (ntiy from necessity, Then, of the 
leaders, man slew man, the fight being spread ; and first, the 

* Nothing honoured. * i. e, was reconciled to Atridee. 
^ t. e, still car-warriom — thero b no evidence that caTalry in the modem 

m nae. * Who wta hest to fight 

• le made to burst forth from heaven. * !*• e. ikuwly. 

19 
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gallaat son of Mencetius, with his sharp spear, immediately 
smote the thi^h of AreilochuS; when turned about, and drove the 

310 brass quite through : and the spear split the bone, and he fell 
prone upon the earth. And warlike Menelaus also wounded 
Thoas upon the breast, when exposed^ by the shield, and loosened 
his members. But Phy leides, watching Amphiclus, whilst rush- 

316 ing in, anticipating, struck® him in the hinder part of the leg^ 
where the muscles^ of a man are thickest; and the sinews were 
cut quite through by the point of the spear, and darknebS covered 
his eyes. And the sons' of Nestor — Antilochus, smote Atymnius 
with his sharp spear, and drove the brazen weapon through his 
flank, and he feU before him ; and Maris, standing in front of the 

320 carcase, rushed close upon Antilochus with his spear, enraged oa 
account of his brother. But the godlike Thrasymedes, striking 
at him, wounded him first^ in the snoulder, — missed him not ; and 
the point of the spear stript the muscles from the back of the 

326 arm, and tore them off the oone. And he gave a sound, fallings 
and darkness covered his eyes. Thus, subdued, by two brothen^ 
these two went to Erebus, the brave companions of Sarpedon, 
the spear-darting sons of AmisodsLrus; — he who ntirsed the uu* 
conquerable Chimaera, an evil to many men. 

330 And Ajax, son of Oileus, rushing upon Cleobulus, took him 
alive, entangled in the crowd; and there loosened his strengthi 
striking him upon the neck with his hilted sword. And the 
whole sword was warmed over with blood, and purple death and 
forceful fate seized his eyes. 

336 And Peneleus and Lycon engaged in close combat ; for they 
had missed each other with their spears, and both had thrown in 
vain ; and they charged again with their swords. Then Lycon 
smote the cone of the other's helmet, crested with horse-hair, 
and the sword broke close to the hilt. But Peneleus struck his 

340 neck below the ear, and the whole sword sank in, and the skin 
alone held it : and the head dropt down, and his members were 
loosened. 

Merion^ also, overtaking A<^Lmas with rapid feet, smote him, 
while mounting his car, on the right shoulder; and he fell from 
the car, and darkness was poured over his eyes. 

* Made naked aa to his breaat 

* He waa beforehand with him in striking, ^ce. — s^^f} o^g. sdL ^7X^'* ^^^^"^ 
pare line 322, where the phrase is more complete. 

I >'. «. the calf— Amphiclus was not rushing at him, but at MNne otto; aal 
Phylides, watching his opportunity, struck him as he passed. 

* Antilochus and Thrasymedes. 

* i, e. was befinehand with him, as in line 314* 
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And Idomeneus struck Erymas in the mouth with his ruthless 346 
brass ; and the brazen weapon passed through below, under the 
brain, and cleft the white bones. And his teeth were dashed 
out, and both his eyes filled with blood, which he poured out from 
his mouth and from his nostrils, gaping; and the black cloud of 360 
death covered him round. These leaders of the Danaans then 
slew each his man. 

And as destructive wolves rush on lambs or kids, snatching 
them from the flocks, which are scattered on the mountains by 
the negligence of the shepherd; and they perceiving them, 
immediately tear the timid^ animals in pieces : so the Danaans 366 
rushed upon the Trojans, and the Trojans were mindful of horrid- 
sounding rout, and forgetful of active bravery^ And the mighty 
Ajax burned to hurl his javelin at Hector, armed in brass; but 
be, by his skill in war, covering his broad shoulders with his 360 
buU's-hide shield, watched the hiss of arrows and the whi2zing 
of darts. He perceived indeed the victoiy of battle was leaning 
the other way^ { yet even thus he remained, and saved his be- 
loved companions. 

And as when from Olympus comes a cloud into the heavens, 
out of a clear atmosphere, when Jove rouses the storm ; so was 366 
the clamour and rout of the Trojans flying from the ships. Nor 
did they repass the ditch in ^ood order ; but the swifUfooted 
steeds bore Rector out^ with his arms ; and he deserted the l^ro- 
jan army, whom, against their will, the deep ditch kept back. 
And many car-dragging fleet horses left the cars of their masters 370 
in the ditch, broken at the point of the pole*. And Patroclus 
pursued keenly, animating the Danaans, and meditating evils on 
the Trojans; and they, with outcry and rout, filled all the roads 
after they were scattered. And a temped of dust was spread 
aloft under the clouds, and the solid-hooled horses pressed back 376 
towards the city from the ships and tents. And Patroclus, where- 
soever he beheld the troops in greatest confusion, thither directed 
kis course, shouting with threats ; and beneath his axle men k3l 
prone from their chariots, and the cars were overturned with a 
crash. Then the fleet, immortal steeds, which tbe gods had 380 
given as distinguished presents to Peleus, pressing forward, 
sprang quite across the ditch : and his spirit urged bun against 
Hector, for he was eager to strike him : and his swift horses bore 
him out 

« Bacwig tkaad spiift * i. e.^thouf^t ofooaiaag Imt ffight 

4 h$goLkiisa — helping the other tide. ^ t. e, out of the hattle— over the ditc^ 
t f^rcjH-fint pole or first part of it-HnBeaoiog the car end of it— doee to tbt 
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And as the black earth is entirely burthened by a tempest on 

386 an autumnal day, what time Jove pours forth ms very violent 
streams; when at length he j^ives vent to his fury, enraged with 
men, who, by violence, exercise perverse judgment^ in the forum, 
and expel justice, not fearing the vengeance of the gods: and all 

390 their rivers erow fuU, flowing along, and the torrents then tear 
away many declivities, and, pouring headlong from the moun- 
tains into the purple sea, roar loudly, and the works of men are 
destroyed^ : so loudly snorted the Trojan steeds, running along. 
And Patrodus, when he had intercepted the firont columns, 

396 drove them back again towards the ships, and permitted them 
not, desiring it, to ascend towards the city ; but, pressing upon 
them, slaugntered them midway between the ships, and the river 
and hiffh rampart^ and exacted vengeance for many. ^Then 
indeed he smote with his shining spear Prondus first, haying his 

400 breast naked near the shield, and loosened his members : and he 
gave a sound, felling. And Patrodus, attacking next Thestor, 
the son of Enops— and he sat, crouching, in his well-poUshed 
car, for he was panic-struck in his mind, and the reins bad then 

406 dropped from his hands — and PcUrodus, standing near, strudc 
him with his spear on the right cheek, and drove it through his 
teeth. Then, catching the spear, he dragged him over the 
panels' of the car — as when some man, sitting upon a projecting 
rock, pulls with a line and bright hook^, a sacred fish clear out 
from the*sea ; so he dragged him, gaping, from his car with the 

410 shining spear. Then he shook him oif upon his mouthy and life 
lell him, falling. And next he struck Erylaus, rushing against 
him, on the middle of the head with a rock ; and it was ful cut 
asunder into two parts in his strong casque; and Erylaus then 
feU flat upob the earth, and fatal death was poured around him. 

416 And afterwards Erymas, and Amphoterus, Epaltes, and Tlepo- 
lemus, the son of Damastor, and Echius, and Pyris, and Ipheus^ 
and Euippus, and Polymelus, the son of Argeus, all one after the 
other he brought down upon the fertile earth. 

And when Sarpedon perceived his loose-girded' comrades 

400 subdued by the hands of Patrodus, son of Menoetius, he exhorted 
the godlike Lyciani^ reviling them : 

'^ For shame, Lycians, whither fly thee ? Now be active : finr 
I will oppose this man, that I may know who he is that is so 
yictorious : for truly he hath wrought many evils to the Trqans^ 

436 and has loosened the knees of many and brave men." 

* Who judge penrene jadgmente. 

iLeMtned. iTb«av<i{. >BnM. 4 He fcU upon Ui iMe. 

• cifMr;0)^ircjvs(— peculiar to Um Lydan*— they iaen to have iioniiio aim al 
i» bottom o( ormite, tba ooiMlat 
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He said, and leaped from his car with his armour to the 
ground; and Patrodus, on the other side, when he beheld him, 
sprang from his car. Then they — ^as crooked-taloned, hook- 
leaked vultures, loudly screaming, fight upon a lofty rock — so 
they, shouting, rushed against each other. And the son of wily 43D 
Saturn, looking upon them, felt compassion, and addressed Juno, 
his sister and spouse : 

^' Alas for me, since it is fiited that Sarpedon, dearest to me of 
men, shall be suMued by Patrodus, the son of Menoetius. And 
my heart iropils me two ways^ revolving in my breast, whether 436 
I shall snatch him, being alive, from the tearful battle, and place 
him among the rich people of Lycia, or now subdue him by the 
hands of the son of Menodtius." 

And him answered then the large-eyed, imperial Juno : '' Most 
despotic son of Saturn, what word hast thou spoken ? Desirest 440 
ihou again to free from sad death a man, being a mortal long ago 
doomed to his fate ? Do so ; but all we the other gods shall not 
approve. And I tell thee another thing, and do thou cast^ it in 
thy mind. If thou shouldst save, and send* this Sarpedon home, 445 
consider whether some other of the gods may not hereafter also 
wish to send away his beloved son m)m the rough battle ; for 
round the vast city of Priam fi^ht many sons of immortals, upon 
whom thou wilt throw heavy displeasure. But if he be dear to 
thee, and thy heart pities him, let him be subdued in the rough 450 \ 
battle, by the hands of Patroclus, the son of Menoetius ; and when 
his q>irit and life have left him, send Death and sweet Sleep to 
carry him until they reach the people of wide Lycia. There 
Us brethren and friends will perform his obsequies with a tomb 456 
and a pUlar ; for that is the honour of the deao." 

Thus she spake, nor did the father of gods and men refuse; 
but he )>ourea down upon the earth bloody dew-drops, honouring 
hb beloved son, whom Patroclus was going to kill in fertile Troy, 450 
lar from his native land. 

And when, advancing, they were now near each othez, then 
indeed Patroclus strucK the illustrious Thrasymelus, who was 
the gallant attendant of king Sarpedon — ^him he struck upon the 
lower part of the belly, and loosened his limbs. Then Sarpe- 465 
don, next attacking, missed him with his bright javelin ; but 
wounded the horse Pedasus, with his sjpear, in the right shoulder ; 
and he groaned, breathing out his li^, and feU, moaning, in the 
dust, and his life fled from him. But the other two started asun- 470 
der, and the yoke crashed, and the reins were hampered about 

* To roe, turning, ^ce. ' •< e. ittnd to it 

• JStnng iKre (|wv} ihouldft nod. 
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them, after the outer horse lay in the dust For this, however, 
the spear-skilled Automedon found a remedy*. Drawing htf 
long sword from his stout thigh, hastening, he cut away the 

476 outer horse, nor did it lazily. And the two horses were put 
straight, and were managed by the reins : and the two warriors 
again rushed together for deadly combat. 

Then again Gbrpedon missed with his shining spear, and the 
point of the weapon went over the left shoulaer of Patroclu^ 
and wounded him not. And Patrodus next tttacked with his 

480 javelin, and the weapon escaped not in vain fron his hand, but 
struck him where the midriff^ protects the beating heart And 
he fell, as when falls some oak, or poplar, or lofty pine, which 
workmen cut down in the mountains with newl^-sharpened 

486 axeS) for naval timber ; so lay he stretched before His horses and 
chariot, {finding his teeth and grasping the bloody dust. As a 
lion, coming among a herd, slays a bull, tawny, and brave, among 
slow-footed oxen, and he perishes, beUowing, beneath the £uigs 
of the lion ; so the leader of the shielded Lycians was enraged 

490 at being slain by Patrodus, and addressed hiis beloved eomnde 
by name: 

"Glaucusf, my friend, warrior among heroes, now does it 
greatly behoove thee to be a spearman and a daring warrior ; 
now let destructive battle be thy desire, if thou art an alert 

496 avenger. First, stii* up the leaders of the Lycians— going 
among them all — to fight round Sarpedon, and then do thoa 
thyself also combat for me with thy spear. For I shall, even in 
after times, be a cause of shame and disgrace to thee for ever*, 
if the Acheeans strip me of my armour, falling in this battle at 

600 the ships. Bravely then hold on to the/g-A/, and animate all 
the army.'' 

Whilst he was thus speaking, the end of death covered his 
eyes and nostrils'; and Patrodus, planting his heel upon his 
breast, drew out the spear from his body, and immediaialy tha 

fericardium^ followed with it; and he drew out toother his 
fe, and the point of the weapon. And the Mynmdons held 
there his snorting steeds, eager to fly along after they quitted^ 
the car of theii lords. And a sharp pang came upon Gkucos^ 
hearing the voice of his friend ; aM nis heart was shaken, that 
610 he could not aid him. But, holding his (own) arm with his 
hand, he pressed it; for grievously pained bin the wound, 
which Teucer with an arrow had— repelling the battle bom his 

* End. 1 Or the pencardioa. * All days thzouf^ioat 

* Tht end of death then covered him, thos fpeaking, ae to hie 9ijm and noitiili' 
4^cvf^ *».e. after Oo car waabft by OaipodoB and hiadriv«' 
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comrades — inflicted upon him, whilst springing upon the lofty 
rampart; and then, praying, he addressed the far-darting 
Apollo : 

" Hear, O king, whether thou art in the rich state of Lycia, 
or in Trojr*, for thou canst every where hear a man in trouble, 615 
as trouble now comes upon me. For this wound which I have 
IB severe, and my hand is pierced in all directions with sharp 
pains, nor can my blood be staunched, and my shoulder is 
weighed down with it. And I cannot firmly hold my spear, nor 
can Tj advancing, combat with the enemy ; and the bravest hero 620 
has fallen, Sarpedon, the son of Jove : nor does he assist his own 
gon. Heal thou then for me this severe wound, O king ; and 
lull my pains, and grant me strength, that, animating my com- 
rades, the lArcians, 1 may urge them to fight ; and may myself 626 
combat for tne dead body." 

Thus he spake, praying, and Phoebus Apollo heard him. Im- 
mediately he allayed the pains, and dried up the black blood 
from the severe wound, and threw strength into his soul. And 
Glaucus was conscious of the cure, and was delighted, that the 630 
great god had for his sake^ c[uickly heard him, praying. First 
then, going about in all directions, he exhorted the heroes, 
leaders of the Lycians, to tight for Sarpedon ; and then went 
among the Trojans, loudly calling upon Polyd&mas, the son of 636 
Panthus, and the noble A^enor. And he went after ^neas, and 
brazen-armed Hector, and, standing near, addressed to him these 
winged words: 

"Hector, now art thou wholly neglectful of thine allies, who 
for thy sake, far from their friends and native land, are losing 
their lives; and thou wilt not assist them. Sarpedon lies dead, 640 
the leader of the shielded Lycians, who defended Lycia by his 
justice and his valour. For him has brazen Mars subdued with 
a spear by Patroclus. Stand^ by us then, friends, and consider 
the scandal in your minds, should the Myrmidons take away his 646 
armour, and insult his corpse, enraged on account of all the Da- 
naans, who have perished, whom we have slain with our spears 
at the swift ships.^ 

Thus he spake, and deeply did grief intolerable, excessive, 
seize the Trojans, for he had been a pillar of their city, though 
a foreigner ; for many troops followed along with him, and 660 
among them he was himself the most valiant in battle. Glowing, 
therefore, they advanced straight upon the Danaans ; and Heo- 

* Lit who ibmewhere art in, &c 

7 01— for Sarpedon's sake— had heard his prajer. 

* Or, a«ut your fiienda. 
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tor headed them, inflamed with anger on account of Sarpedon* 
And the resolute spirit of Patroclus, the son of Menoetius, roused 

X5 the Achasans. Tl^ Ajaxes first he addressed, themselves also 
eager: 

'< O Ajaxes, let it now be dear to you both to repulse the fo$ 
— ^be such as you were of old among heroes, or even braver. 
D^sid lies Sarpedon, the man who first leaped upon the wall of 
the Achasans. But O that we could seize his body and insult 

360 it' — ^and strip his armour from his shoulders, and subdue some 
one of his comrades, now keeping us of^ with our ruthless brass." 
Thus he spake, and they themselves were also prompt to 
repel the foe. And when they had strengthened their col u m n s 
on both sides, both the Trojans and Lvcians, and Myrmidons and 
Achssans, they closed to nght round the dead body, shouting 

$65 horribly, and the arms of the men rattled aloud. And Jove 
spread pernicious night over the fierce battle, that the toil of 
combat round his dear son might be destructiva And the Tro- 

i70 jans first drove back the brave' Achsans : for a man was smitten, 
by no means the worst among the Myrmidons, noble Epigeus, / 
son of brave Agacles, who once ruled in the well-inhabited Bur 
deium; but then having slain a gallant kinsman, he came as a 
suppliant to Peleus, and the silver-footed Thetis ; and they sent 

375 him along with Achilles, the breaker of ranks, to follow to Ilium, 
renowned for steeds, that he might fight against the Trojans. 
Him then, when catching hold of the b<3y, the illustrious Hector 
struck upon the head with a stone: and it was all defl in twain 
in his strong casaue : and he fell prone upon the corse,~and fatal 

5S0 death was poured around him. Then grief arose withb Patro- 
clus, for his comrade slain ; and he burst right through the fore- 
most combatants, like to a swift hawk, which puts to flight 
jackdaws or starlings — so, O equestrian Patrodus, didst thou 

^S5 rush right upon the Lycians and Trojans ; for thou wert enraged 
in thy heart about thy comrade. And he struck Sthenelaus, the 
beloved son of Itluemeneus, upon the neck with a stone, and 
burst his tendons : and the foremost combatants and the illustrious 
Hector fell back, as ^ as is the cast of a long javelin, which a 

-990 man majr throw, either striving in a game, or even in war* 
among^ his life destroving foes ; so far the Trojans feU back, and 
the Achfieans repulsed them. 

And Glaucus, the leader of the shielded Lycians, first turned, 
and slew the brave Bathycles, the beloved son of Chalcon, whc^ 

^5 inhabiting mansions in Hella^ was conspicuous among the 

* I. e. by exposing him to dogs tni biidf of prej. 

I k>MuwH' A. 389. r. 190. ' &v«. 
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Mjrrmidons for riches and wealtL Him then Glaucni^ turning 
round suddenly, wounded in the middle of the breast with his 
spear, when Bathycles, pursuing, was overtaking him. He, 
uuling, gave a sound; and deep grief seized the Achseans, be- 600 
cause a brave warrior had fallen ; but the Trojans greatly re- 
joiced, and, going in a body, stood round him ; nor were the 
Achaeans forgetfm of valour, but straightway bore their might 
wainst them. Then again Meriones slew a brave man of the 
Irojans, Laogonus, the gallant son of Onetor, who was a priest 
of Ideean Jove, and was honoured by the people like a god. 605 
Him he struck below the jaw and ear, and his soul quickly de- 
parted from his limbs, and hateful night seized him. And 
JSn^as sent a brazen spear at Meriones, for he hoped to hit 
Iiim, as he was striding forward under cacer of his shield. He, 6t0 
however, observing it coming against him, avoided the brazen 
spear ; for he bent forward, and the long javelin pitched in the 
earth behind him, and the shaft of the spear quivered above ; 
and there the rapid weapon' then spent its force. For the 
javelin of ^neas, quivering, went into the earth, after it had 615 
sprunj^ in vain from his strong hand. Then Mneaa was indig- 
nant m his mind, and said : \ 

^ Meriones, soon my spear would have for ever put thee to 
rest, dancer^ as thou art, had I but struck thee." 

To him again spear-skilled Meriones spake in return : ^'^neas, 
it were hard for thee, gallant although thou art, to extinguish 620 
the valour of all who come a^inst thee to repulse thee' ; for 
thou art also mortal. And if I, aiming at thee, snould strike thy 
middle with my sharp spear, brave as thou art, and confident in 
thy prowess*, thou wouldest immediately give thy glory to me, 626 
and thy soul to Pluto, fiuned for steeds.'^ 

Thus he spake, but the gallant son of Menoetius chid him : 
'^ Meriones, why dost thou, brave although thou art, talk thus^ ? 
O, my Mend, the Trdans will not retire from the corpse for 
opprobrious words, bemre the earth hold some one of them : for 
the end of war is in the hands, but thcU of words is in the coun- 630 
eU ; wherefore it does not behoove thee to multiply words, but 
to fight" 

So saying, he then led the way, and the godlike man followed 
along with him. And as the crash of wood-cutters' arises in the 
glens of a mountain, and the sound is heard from afar; so from 635 
uem, smitten with swords and double pointed spears, arose, 
from the wide-extended plain, the clash of brass, of leather, and 

* AgnS- 4 He had eluded the stn^Le by hui agility. • Keeping thee oft 

• Thy hands. ^ Talk theae wocdi. • Wood^uttiii^ men. 
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'^ Hector, wbydortthoaArink from battle? It becomes not 
thee. Wodd that I were as much soperior to thee as I am in- 
ferk»'; then aoon at thy peril shouldst thoa recede fimm the baft* 
tie. Come then, drive thy solid-hoQfed iKHTses against Patrocbfl^ 

725 that, if possible, thon mayest kill him, and AjpoUo me thee glory/' 

So sajrin^, the god went again to the toil <^ neroes ; and tne 

iDustrious Hector commandra the brave Cebiones, to hsh the 

steeds to the fight And ApoDo, proceeding entered the throng; 

730 aid sent destructive confusion among the Argives ; and bestowed 
glory upon the Trojans and Hector. And Hector passed by the 
fther Danaans, and slew them not; but directed his solid-hoofed 
horses against PatrodusL And P^rodus, on the other^ flds^ 

• leaped mm his car to the ground, hdding his sjiear in his left 
hand ; and with the other snatched up a stone, white and ragged^ 

r >5 which his hand covered round^, and threw it with all his ftrdel 
Nor' was he fiir from the man. Not in vain was the weapon 
throwi^ for he struck with the sharp stone, upon the forehead 
the driver of Hector, Cebriones, — a bastard son of renowned 

^ -M) Priam,— whilst holdii^ the reins of the horses. And the stooa 
crushed both his eye-brows, nor did the bone^ sustain it^ and his 
eyes fell in the dust upon the ground before his feet ; and ha^ 
like to a diver, fell from the well-wroi^ht car, and the Ufa 

Juitted his bones. And him with gibes diost thou thus addreai^ 
) equestrian Patroclus : 

746 <( Ye ffods! what a veiy active man! how nimbly he dives! 
truly if he were in the fishy sea, that man, seeking oy^bsn, 
would get abundance for many, leaping down from his ship, if it^ 
were ever so tempestuous — so easily into the plain does he dive 

760 from his car. And doubtless among the Trojans there are diven^ 
enoughJ^ 

So saying, he went towards the hero Cebriones, with the fniT 
of a lion, wmch ravaging the folds, is wounded in the breast, and 
its own boldness destroys it; so didst thou spring, O Patrodn^ 

766 glowing, upon Cebriones ; and Hector, on the other sides leaped 
from his horses to the ^und. For Cebriones, like lK>n8, did 
these two contend — whidi, both hungry, fight with proud spirits 
for a slaughtered stag on the summits of a mountaii^ — so for Ca- 

7 ». e. it filled his hand. > SfAtfofAfivos;— fltriving with modi efibrt. 

* PoMiblj — ^neither was the weapon far from the man, nor was it in vain, fa 
he fltruck, dec. The reading is probably not coxrect— nothing better «•■• 
likelj to be made of the present. 

> ». e. the frontal bone. *i.e. vovro^, 

* The meaning maj be— doubtlen there are other drmn among tba Trgjina 
i. e. the Tngana may aU be knocked over in the same way. 
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briones, these two skilful warriors, Patrodus, son of Menoetius, 760 
and the illustrious Hector, strove to pierce^ each other's bodies 
with direful brass. Hector, when he seized it^ by the head, did 
mot let go his hold ; and Patroclus, on the other side, held it by 
the foot ; and now the rest of the lYojans and Danaans joined 
the stubborn fight 

And as the cast and south winds strive with one another, in the 765 
j^ens of a mountain, to shake a deep forest — beech, and ash, and 
rugged^ cornel, which dash their long-extended branches against 
mch other with a mighty sound, and there is a crash of them 
breaking ; so Trojans and Achaeans, springing upon one anothelP 
daughtered, and neither were mindful of pernicious flight. Many 770 
duurp spears were fixed round Cebriones, and feathered arrows * 
nunnffinff from the string; and many huge stones struck against 
toe mieMs of those combating round him ; but he, mighty, lay 775 
at huge length in a heap of dust, forgetful of his skul in the 
dttriot. 

As long indeed as the sun was ascending the middle heaven, 
80 long the weapons in great numbers^ reached both sides, and 
the people felL But when the sm^ had passed over towards the 
west*, then indeed the Achaeans were superior, beyond their 790 
flite. They dragged the hero Cebriones from among the wea- 

Ens, from the throng of Trojans, and stripped the armour from 
I dioulders. And Patroclus, with ill designs^, rushed on the 
Trojans. Thrice then he charged, equal to swift Mars, shouting 785 
horriUy, and thrice slew nine men. But when, like a god, he 
attacked the fourth time, then indeed, O Patroclus, the term of 
thy life appeared; for Phosbus, terrible in the fierce battle, 
opposed thee. He {Patroclus) had not observed him coming 
through the crowd, for he advanced against him covered with 790 
thick darkness, and stood behind and struck him with his flat 
hand upon the back and bro^ shoulders', and his eyes swam 
roaDd'. From his head Phoebus Apollo dashed the casque, and 
the beavered helmet rattled, rolling under the horses' feet^ and 
the crest was defiled with blood and dust. Never before had 795 
that happened to the helmet, crested with horse-hair, to be de- 
filed in tne dust ! For it had protected the head and the beau- 
tiful brow of the godlike man, Achilles; and Jove then gave it 

4 To eat ■ t. e, the body of Cefarioiiei. 

« Having long Iwrk. f fMtXa— much. 

• To Um mijokiog of the ozen-^ «. the cIom of the daj. 

• Thinking evila — with a tort of malice prepente, 

> That part of tho back which it between the eboalden. 
t Wave iHuiled round lo hiflk 
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to Hector to wear upon his head, though his own destruction 

800 was at hand, l^he whole of the long-wadowin^ spear, heayy^ 
large, and bound with brass^ was broken in his^ hands ; and the 
shield, which reached to his heels, with its belt, fell upon the 
ground; and king Apollot, the son of Jove, unbuckled'* his cotslet 

805 And a stupor seized his brain, and his £ur limbs were loosened 
under him, and he stood panio-struck. And a Dordan hero, Eii- 
phorbus, son of Panthus, who surpassed those of his age in the tut 
of the spear, in horsemanship, and in swift feet, smoie him,ck)9e 

810 M him, with his sharp spear, upon the back, between the ahcid* 
Rrs — for even then he hurled twenty men from their hoiM% 
when he first came' in his car, and learnt the art of war; he 
first sent a spear at thee, O equestrian Patrodus, but subdued 
thee not; and he ran back again and mixed with the crow^ 

S16 after plucking the ashen spear from the body : nor awaited P^ 
troclus, thougn now unarmed, in battle. And Patroclus^ shaken 
by the blow of the god, and by the spear, retired back upon the 
column of his comra^s, avoiding death. And Hector, when he 
perceived the brave Patrodus retiring back, wounded with a 

820 sharp spear, went through the ranks dose up to him, and smote 
him with his Javelin in the lower nart of the flank, and drove 
the brass quite through; and falling, he gave a sound, and 
greatly i^icted the people of the Aclueans. And as when a 
£on attacks a mighty boar in fight, and they, high-spirited, coii> 
tend upon the summits of a mountain, for a littfe fountain^for 

825 both desire to drink — and the lion subdues by force the boar^ 
panting much ; so Hector, son of Priam, dose, with his speai^ 
deprived of life the gallant son of Mencetius, who had slain 
many*; and, boasting over him, uttered these winged words: 

830 <' Patrodus, without doubt thou didst expect to lay waste our 
city, and to carry ofl^ in thy ships, the Trojan women, depriving 
them of their freedom^ to thy loved native land. Pool ! for is 
defence of them, Hector's fleet steeds hasten with their feet to 

^5 war, and I myself, who defend them from slavery*, am conspio- 
uous among the war loving Trojans with the spear. But tnee 
the vultures shall here devour. Unhappy man ! Achilles, brave 
as ho is, aids thee not— he who perchance, remaining behind 
enjoined thee much on thy goin? — sayings ^ Return not to me^ 
O equestrian Patrodus, to the no'low ships, before thou hasi 

' '^ deft the Uoody corslet upon the breast of man-slaying Hector/ 



• Tho0e of Patrodos. « Loomied— unfitfleiied* • First oomiiig, Ae. 

• Killing many. ^ Thdr free daj. 

• The daj of necean^— eltTeiy or death. 
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Thu3, perhaps^ he addressed thee, and persuaded thy foolish 
gpirit^^ 

And to him, O noble Patrodus, didst thou, panting, say : '' Now 
indeed, Hector, boast aloud, for Jove, son of Saturn, and Apollo, 
who subdued me easily, have given thee the victory ; for it was 846 
they who stript the armour from ray shoulders. For if even 
twenty such a« thnu had opposed me, they would have all per- 
ished here, subdued by my spear. But destructive fate, and 
the son of Latona, have slain me', and of men. Euphorbus: 
And thou, the third, dost spoil me now I am slain. Yet I will 850 
tell thee something else, and do thou cast it in thy mind. Not 
long, of a truth, shalt thou live' thyself, but death and violent 
fieite already stand near thee, subdued by the hands of Achilles, 
the noble descendant of .£acus." 855 

Him then, having thus spoken, the end^ of death covered. 
And his spirit departed to Hades, flying from his limbs, lament- 
ing its fate, and quitting manhood and youth. Him, although 
mtd, the illustrious Hector addressed : 

^ Why now, Patrodus, dost thou prophesy severe destruction 860 
to me ? For who knows whetl^Mchilles, the son of the fair- 
haired Thetis, may not first loseiK life^ struck by my spear 7*^ 

Thus having spoken, he plucked the brazen weapon from the 
wound, pressing him with his heel ; and thrust him prostrate' 
from tibe spear. Then immediately, with his lance, he went 865 
against Automedon, the godlike servant of the swift-footed de- 
fendant of £acus^ for he was eager to smite him. But the 
fleet immortal horses, which the goids gave to Peleus, splendid 
gifl% bore him quite away. 

• IGnd to the foofiih. 

> DeftfoctiTe fitte has slaSn me, and Ihe mm ciljataak has ilam me. 

sWalk. * The finkli—oi fiat 

«]fi7 8i>befimtoloeehiflife. > Snpiiie— en hia back. 
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for tnc body oi nitrecfaH. 
AntikMduio ■ diop^itdiod to infimB AduDes oftbo d^^ 
sod Ueadum nd Morionoi boar mpiij the bodj, whSkt tbo Ajuni evMr Aar 
lelzcmt ^^ 

Nor was Patrodua, subdued in battle by the Trojans; nnob- 
served by the son of Atreus, the warlike Menelaos; and be ad- 
yanced through the foremost oombatantSy armed in shining brasi. 
And round him then he stalked, like some dam round its yoai^ 
5 having brought forth for the first time, moaning, not beine befiaie 
acquainted with parturition ; so stalked the yeuow-haired Mene- 
laus round Patroclus. And before him he held his spear and 
shield every where equal, eager to slay the man, whoever should 
come against him. Nor was the son of Panthus, of the good 

10 ashen spear, unobservant of the illustrious Patroclus fiJlen; bat 
stood near him, and addressed the warlike Menelau^: 

" MenelauSy son of Atreus, noble-born, leader of people retire^ 
and quit the body, and give up the bloody spoils; for none of 
the Trojans or their famous allies before me' smote Pfttrodof 
with the spear in the fierce battle. Wherefore suffer me to 

15 bear away the glorious fame among the Trojans; lest I strike 
thee, and take away thy sweet life." 

And to him the yellow-haired Menelaus, very indignant, said: 
" Oh ! fitther Jove, it is not well to boast too proudly. Neither 

30 the spirit of a panther aims at so much, nor of a lion, nor of a 
destructive wild boar, whose mighty soul within his breast rages 
greatly in its strength, as do the spear-skilled sons of Panthuui*. 

' > t. e, I WW the fint 
*Nor doM dM tone of Om pftmfaflr (nib. ffovfi) think m mnch, 
«M of Panthiio (ffnrfw^i) tfaiok. 
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Yet the gallant) horse-taming Hyperenor enjoyed not his youlh^, 25 
what time he insulted and awaited me, and said that I was the 
most contemptible warrior among the Danaans ; nor, I think, 
did he, returning upon his feet, give pleasure to his beloved 
wife and venerable parents. So assuredly I will loosen thy 
strength tx)o, if thou standest against me. Therefore, I advise 
thee to retire, and go into the tnrong— nor stand against me — 30 
before thou suflferest some evil. What is done even a fool 
knows^" 

Thus he spake, but persuaded him not; for, answering, he 
addressed him : " Now, at last, O noble-born Mcnelaus, shalt 
thou surely pay the penaltv for my brother, whom thou slewest; 35 
and now, boasting, dost talk of it; and didst widow his beloved 
spouse in the recess of her recent bridal chamber, and inflicted 
intolerable grief and sorrow upon his parents. Surely some 
alleviation of grief to them, miserable, should I be, if bearing 
back thy head and armour, I throw them into the hands of 40 
Panthus and the noble Phrontis. No longer then shall the toil 
be untried, nor uncontested, of victory or of flight." 

So saying, he smote him upon the shield, on all sides equal, 
but pierced not the bras», for his point was lent in the strong 
shield: and Menelaus, the son of Atreus, next attacked with 46 
his spear, after praving to father Jove. And he struck upon 
the lower part of liis gullet as he stepped back*, and forced it 
onward, trusting to his strong hand ; and the point went quite 50 
through his soft neck. And, falling, he sjave a sound, and his 
armour rang upon him. His locks, resembling the Graces, were 
wet with blood, and his curls, which were bound up with gold 
and silver. And as a man cherishes a blooming plant of olive, 55 
beautiful, flourishing, in a solitary spot, where water streams 
forth in abundance, and the breathings of all winds wave it, and 
it blossoms with a white flower ; and a wind, suddenly coming 
with a mighty blast, upturns it from the furrow, and stretches 
it upon the earth : such was the son of Panthus, the snear-skilled 
Euphorbus, whom Menelaus, the son of Atreus, when ne had slain 60 
him, plundered of his armour. And as when a lion, mountain- 
bred, confident in his strength, carries off from a grazing herd 
the cow which is best ; and breaks its neck first, seizing it in his 
strong teeth, and then, tearing it in pieces, laps up the blood 65 
and all the entrails; and dogs and shepherds around him, shout 
aloud at a distance, but will not go against him, for pale fear 

* t'. e. he died pTemmtorely — in early manhood. 

^ s. e. experience teaches fools. He might take waining from the fate of his 
hroCher. > The gullet of him, stepping back* 

20 
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holds them fast^; so the spirit in the ho0om ci none ci then 
dared to advance against the glorious Menelausi Then would 

70 the son of Atreus have borne oS with ease the ftmoiu armocir cf 
the son of Panthus, had not PhcBbus Apollo envied him — he who^ 
in the semblance of the hero Mentes^ leader of the CiooniaB^ 
immediately urged against him Hector, equal to fleet Mars ; and, 
addressing him, uttered these winged words : 

75 '^ Hector, now thou thus runnest, pursuing^ to no purpose the 
steeds of warlike ^^acides. For they are difficult to be managed 
by mortal men, or to be driven by another besides Achilles^ wnom 
an immortal mother bore. Meanwhile MenelausL son <^ warlike 

80 Atreus, protecting Patroclus, has slain the bravest of the Trojan% 

Euphorbus, son of Panthus, and put a stop to his vigorous might 

So saying the god again went nack amid the toil of men j and 

deep grief oppressed Hector in his clouded mind. And then he 

85 gazed along the ranks, and at once observed the one bearing away 
the famous spoils, and the other lying upon the ground ; and the 
blood welled through the inflicted wound. And he advanced 
through the foremost combatants, armed in glittering brassy like 
to the inextinguishable flame *of Yulcan, shouting aloud. Nor 
thus shouting aloud did he escape the^son of Atreus* ; and then, 

90 inwardly groaning, thus he spake to his own brave spirit : 

''Ah me! ii' I leave these rich spoils and Patroclus^ who lies 
here for my honour', I fear lest some of the Danaans who see it 
will blame me ; and if, bein? alone, I fight, through a sense of 

96 honour, with Hector and the Trojans, I fear also lest many sur- 
round me while alone. Hither, however, the plumed Hector is 
leading all the Trojans. But wherefore does m^ soul talk of 
these things ? Whenever a man desires, in opposition to a god, 
to fl^ht with a hero, whom a god honours, some great disaster is 
100 quickly rolled upon him ; therefore no one of the Danaans will 
blame me, who sees me retiring from Hector, for he combats 
with the help of a god^ But if I could any where hear the 
shout of the sallant Ajax, together, again returning, we would 
be mindful of battle even against a god, that, if possible, we 
might snatch off the body for the sake of Achilles, son of Peleus: 
105 for that would be the best thing that could be done in our present 
troubles'." 

Whilst he deliberated these things in his mind and in his sool; 

« SeizM Uiem greaUy. 

1 cua^vi^a — adyerbially — punning without any cfaanoe of omtiUiig;'*' 

* t. e, while thuB shouting, he was obaenred by the ion of AtretML 

* I. e, died in my cause. A. 159. > From a god. 
' It would be the moat beanUe of (our) evils. 
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the ranks of the Trojans^ in the mean time, came on; and Hector 
led the way. And M enelaus fell back, and <][uitted the corpse, 
looking round, like a long-bearded lion, which dogs and men 
drive from a fold with spears and clamour; and his stout heart 110 
within his bosom shudders, and unwilling he departs from the 
pen : so the yellow-haired Menekus retired from Patrodus. 
Wheeling round, however, he stood, when he reached the column 
of his comrades, gazing about for the mighty Ajax, son of Tela- 115 
mon ; and him he very speedily marked upon the left of the 
whole battle, encouraging nis comrades, and exciting them to the 
fight : for Phoebus Apollo had cast a heaven-sent terror among 
them. And he went towards him in haste, and immediately 
standing near, uttered this speech: 

" Ajax, hither, friend, let us hasten in defence of dead Patro- 120 
dus, and try if we can bear his naked body to Achilles; for his 
armour the plumed Hector has gotten.'' 

Thus he spake, and roused the courage of the warlike Ajax ; 
and he advanced through the foremost combatants, and with him 
the yellow-haired Menelaus. Hector, indeed, after he had 
stript off the noble armour, was dragging along Patroclus, that 125 
with his sharp sword^ he mi^ht lop the head from the shoulders, 
and, carrying off the body, give it to the Trojan dogs; but Ajax 
yame near, faring his shield, like a tower. And Hector, back- 
ing, retreated into the throng of his comrades, and sprang into 130 
bis car; and he gave the haundsome armour to the Troians to 
carry to the city, to be a great glory to himself. And Ajax, 
covering Menoetiades around with his broad shield, stood like 
some lion over^ her young; against which, when leading her 
whelps, huntsmen rush together in the forest, and he rages in 135 
his might, and draws down all his eyebrows, covering his eyes : 
so Aiax strode round the hero Patroclus. And on the other side 
stood the son of Atreus, warlike Menelaus, giving way to the 
deep grief in his bosom. 
^ And Glaucus, son of Hippolochus, leader of the Lyeian war- 140 
liors, looking sternly at Hector, upbraided him in this severe 
speech: 

^ Hector, best as to form, thou art in truth greatly wanting in 
battle^ : surely without reason is thy fame great, skulker as tnoa 
art^ Consider now, how alone with the people who are natives 145 
in Ilium, thou canst preserve thy state and city, for none of the 
Lycians wUl any longer go to fight with the Danaans for thy 

9 Bra«. 4 Boaaif ar in deteoe o£ 

* f^oX^— 't. tf.comge for bitlfe. 

^ Ha wu fetrsttiQg at tfaa approadi of Ajax aai Maoalaiia. 
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town ; for indeed there are no thanks for combatting ever in- 
cessantly amid hostile warriors. How indeed, hard-hearted, wilt 

J 50 thou preserve an inferior man, in the crowd, when thoa didit 

abandon Karpedon, at once thy guest and companion, to be i 

prey and booty to the Argives ; who, when alive, was a great 

advantage to thy city and thyself; and now thou darest not aim 

^ away the dogs Irom him. Wherefore now, if the Lycian war- 

1 5-> riors^ will be persuaded by me, we will go home ; and terrihfe 
destruction will soon come upon Troy. For if now there was 
in the Trojans that daring, determined valour which enters into 
heroes, who in defence of their country undertake toil, and com- 
bat against their foes, we might immediately drag Patroclus into 

MiO Ilium. And were he, dead, to come into the vast city of kii^ 
Priam, and could wo drag him from the battle, soon would the 
Argivos restore the beautiful armour of Sarpedon, and we might 
carry himself into Troy : for slain is the comrade of such a man, 

1 ^>5 as is by far the bravest of the Argives at the ships, and whose 
servants are close-fighting combatants. But thou darest not 
stand against the brave AJax, beholding his eyes amid the battle 
of the enemy, nor combat in opposition to him: for he is alwayi 
more valiant than thou." 

And to him the plumed Hector, looking sternly, said : " Why 

' 70 dost such' a man as thou speak, Glaucus, thus proudly ? Truly, 
friend, I thought thou wert in understanding above all others, 
who inhabit fertile Lycia ; but now I must find fault with thy 
understanding altogether, in what thou hast just spoken — since 

17'5 thou'^ sayest that I dare not abide the mighty Ajax. Never 
have I dxeaded the battle, nor the tumult of horses; but always 
superior is the counsel of ajgis-bearing Jove, who puts to flight 
even the brave man, and easily takes from him the victory, even 
when he himself impels him to fight. Come hither then friend, 
stand by me, and behold my conducts Either I shall be an 

1^0 eternal* coward, as thou sayest, or I will stop some of the Da- 

naans, though very eager in valour, from the defence of dead 

Patroclus." 

So saying, he animated the Trojans, loudly exclaiming : *• Ye 

^ Trojans and Lycians, and close-fighting Dardans, be men, my 

IS5 friends, and be mindful of your best energies, whilst I put on the 
beautiful armour of the illustrious Achilles, which I have t^en 
as spoil,, slaying the mighty Patroclus." 

Thus then having spoken, the plumed Hector departed from 
the glowing battle ; and, running, at no great distance, pursuing 

7 ri^ Aux. 8 Being sach— t, #. as to prudence. ' c$ rs. i Work. 

2 A coward all day, or every daj. 
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with rapid feet, very (juickly overtook his comrades, who were VJi) 
bearing towards the city the noble armour of Achilles. Then 
standing apart from the tearful battle, he changed his armour. 
His own indeed he gave to the war-loving Trojans to carry to- 
wards sacred Ilium ; and he put on the immortal arms of Achilles, 105 
son of PeleuSj which the heavenly gods had given to his beloved 
father, and he, afterwards, growing old, presentecl them to his 
own son ; but the son grew not old in the armour of his father. 

And him then, when the cloud-collecting Jove beheld, arrayed 
in the armour of the divine Pelides, shaking his head, he thus 2iiO 
communed with his own mind : 

" Alas ! unhappy man, the death, which is now at hand to 
thee, is not in thy mind ; and thou puttest on the immortal 
armour of the bravest hero, -whom others also tre^^ible at; whose 
companion thou hast now slain, a hero both gentle and brave, 
and hast insultino;ly^ stript the armour from liis head and shoul- 205 
ders. Nevertheless I will at present bestow upon thee a great 
victory, as a compensation for these things, because Andromache 
will never receive from thee, returning from battle, the noble 
armour of the son of Peleus." 

The son of Saturn spake, and moreover nodded with his dark 
brows. And the armour lilted the body of Hector, and Mars, 21(| 
the horrid warrior, entered into him. And his limbs were then 
filled within with vigour and strength, and he went among the 
illustrious allies, shouting aloud ; and to all of them he appeared, 
glittering in his armour, like the brave son of Peleus. And SIT) 
going among them, he animated each with his words, Mesthlcs, 
and Glaucus, and Medon, and Thersilochus,andAsteropa>us,an(l 
Deisenor, and Hippothous, and Phorcys, and Chromius, and 
Ennomus the augur. These exhorting, he addressed in winged 
words: 

" Hear, ye numerous troops of allies, dwelling around, for I 2:^» 
assembled ye not here, each from your own cities, seeking or de- 
siring a multitude ; but that ye might promptly defend for me 
the wives and young children of the Trojans from the warlike 
Achaeans. Thinking thus^, I exhaust my people by gifts to, ^i^-** 
you, and provisons, and satisfy the desire of each of you. Where- 
fore now let every one, turning right against the enemy^ either 
perish or be saved ; for that is the business of war. And who- 
soever shall drag Patroclus, although dead, among the horse- ^'^O 
taming Trojans, and to whomsoever Ajax shall yield, to him I • 
wiU present one-half of the spoils, and will myself retain the 
other half; and to him shall be as much glory as to myself" 

9 Not according to propriety. < i. e. with thin Tiew— or, ibr this purpoee. 
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Thus he spake ; and liftbg their spears, they advanced with 
impetuosity right against the Danaans; and their souls hoped 

235 to drag away the corpse from Telamonian Apx — foolish inen — 
truly upon it {the corpse) he took away the life of many. And 
Apx then addressed Menelaus, brave m battle : 

'^ O my friend, O noble-born Menelaus, no longer do I expect 
that we shall ourselves return from battle. Not so mudi do I 

240 fear for the dead body of Patroclus, which will soon dut the d^ 
and birds of the Trojans, as I fear for my own head, lest it suror 
au^ht, and for thine ; for Hector, that cloud of war, covers all 

245 thmgs round'; and to us again terrible destruction becomes 
manifest Come then, summon the bravest of the Danaan^ if 
any one will hear." 

Thus he spake, nor did the gallant Menelaus refuse ; and he 
shouted, crying with a loud voice, among the Danaans : 

'^O friends, leaders and chieftains of the Argives, who beside 
the Atrides, Agamemnon and Menelaus, drink the public irtne^, 

250 and give orders each to his forces, and whom honour and glory 
attend from Jove^. It were, indeed, a hard matter for* me to 
look up each of the leaders, because so great a contest of war is 
raging. But let each himself advance, and let him feel indigna- 

265 tion in his mind, that Patroclus should be the sport of Trojan 
dogs." 

Thus he spake ; and swift Ajax, son of Oileus, quickly heard, 
and first went to meet' him, running through the battle ; and 
after him came Idomeneus, and Meriones, the armour-bearer (tf 
Idomeneus, equal to Mars, the slayer of men. But who in his 

260 mind might tell the names of the others as many of the Achasans 
as afterwards stirred up the fi^ht ? And the Trojans in close 
order first charged, and Hector Ted them on. 

And as when at the mouths of a nobly-flowing river the 

265 mighty billow roars against the stream, and the extreme shores 
around beUow, the sea dashing out upon the land — so great arose 
the clamour of the Trojans. And the Achseans stood round the 
son of Menoetius, with one mind, protected' by their brazen 

2ro shields; and over their glittering helmets the son of Saturn 

Siured much darkness. For neither before was he hostile to 
enoetiades, whilst alive, when he was the attendant of Achilles; 
nor did he then hate him so as to become a prey to the Trojan 
dogs of his enemies; and therefore he excited his comrades to 
275 defend him. But the Trojans first repulsed the brave Achaeans; 

A Or— Hector coren— or throwi the dood of war ronnd «IL 

* t*. e, at the poblic coat. 7 A 97. • ovrio^^^oppoaitt. 

* Hedged-— Ibrming a Him. 
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and they leaving the body, fell back ; nor did the brave Trojans, 
eager as they were, slay any of them with their spears, but 
dragged away the body. A little while only, however, were the 
Achseans to be away from him, for Ajax very speedily rallied 
them — ^he who next to the renowned son of Peieus, was superior 280 
to the other Danaans in person and in deeds. And he burst 
right through the foremost combatants, in might resembling a 
wud boar, which, in the mountains, easily scatters the dogs and 
vigorous youths, turning to the attack^ through the glens; so the 
son of noble Telamon, illustrious Ajax, charging, easily routed 
the phalanxes of the Trojans who surrounded^ Patroclus, and 286 
were in full expectation^ to drag him towards their city, and to 
bear away renown. Him, in the mean time, Hippothous, the 
distinguished son of Pelasgian Lethus, was dragging by the foot 
through the brave battle, having bound him with a thong at the 290 
ankle round the sinews, gratifying Hector and the Trojans. But 
evil soon came upon him, which no one of them, though eager, 
warded off from him : for the son of Telamon, rushing through 
the crowd, close to him, smote him through the biazen-cheeked 
helmet And the helmet, crested with horse-hair, was cleft by 396 
the point of the weapon, smitten by the mighty spear, and a 
powerful hand, and the bloody brain spouted from the wound, 
beside the cone^ ; and then his strength was loosened. And from 
his hand he dropped the foot of the brave Patroclus to lie upon 300 
the earth, and nimself near it {the foot) fell prone upon the 
corse, &r from fertile Larissa: nor to his beloved parents did he 
make return for his support, for short was the life of him, sub- 
dued by the spear of the brave Ajax. And Hector again hurled 
his shining spear at Ajax ; but he, seeing it coming, avoided, by 306 
a small space, the brazen javelin ; for Hector hit Schedius, son of 
brave Iphitus, by far the bravest of the Phoceans who inhabited 
mansions in the renowned Panopeus, governing many men. Him 
he struck in the middle of the clavicle, and the brazen point of 
the weapon went quite through at the extremity of the shoul- 310 
der ; and falling, he gave a sound, and his arms rang over him. 
And Ajax, again, struck upon the middle of the beUy the war- 
like Phorcys, son of Phaenops, while defending Hippothous. 
And he burst the cavity of his corslet, and the weapon drank 
his entrails through it ; and falling amid the dust, he grasped 316 
the earth with his palm. And back fell the foremost comoatants 
and illustrious Hector; and the Argives loudly shouted, and 

> Who went roimd. * Mort (or fuUy) tfaongfat 

3 The part of the helmet m which the ereet wis iiMerted-^anleee (tuXov be taken 
metaphoricaUy, and bj fraj* auXov be meant the ttream of bloody as /Wmi a pipe. 
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Thus he spake ; and lifting their spears, they advanced with 
impetuosity right against the Danaans; and their souls hoped 

235 to drag away the corpse from Telamonian Ajax— foolish men — 
truly upon it (the corpse) he took away the life of many. And 
AjaiL then addressed Menelaus, brave m battle : 

'^ O my friend, O noble-born Menelaus, no longer do I expect 
that we shall ourselves return from battle. Not so much do I 

240 fear for the dead body of Patrodus, which will soon dut the d^ 
and birds of the Trojans, as I fear for my own head, lest it sufl& 
au^ht, and for thine ; for Hector, that cloud of war, covers sdl 

245 thm^s round' ; and to us again terrible destruction becomes 
manifest Come then, summon the bravest of the Danaan^ if 
any one will hear." 

Thus he spake, nor did the gallant Menelaus refuse : and lie 
shouted, crying with a loud voice, among the Danaans : 

" O friends, leaders and chieftains of the Argives, who beside 
the Atrides, Agamemnon and Menelaus, drink the public irin^^ 

250 and give orders each to his forces, and whom honour and glory 
attend from Jove^. It were, indeed, a hard matter for* me to 
look up each of the leaders, because so great a contest of war is 
raging. But let each himself advance, and let him feel indigna- 

265 tion in his mind, that Patroclus should be the sport of Trojan 
dogs." 

Thus he spake ; and swift Ajax, son of Oileus, quickly heard, 
and first went to meet' him, running through the battle ; and 
after him came Idomeneus, and Meriones, the armour-bearer of 
Idomeneus, equal to Mars, the slayer of men. But who in his 

260 mind might tell the names of the others as many of the Achaeans 
as afterwards stirred up the fi^ht ? And the Trojans in close 
order first charged, and Hector Ted them on. 

And as when at the mouths of a nobly-flowing river the 

265 mighty billow roars against the stream, and the extreme shofes 
around beUow, the sea dashing out vpoji the land — so great arose 
the clamour of the Trojans. And the Achseans stood round the 
son of Menoetius, with one mind, protected' by their brazen 

270 shields ; and over their glittering helmets the son of Saturn 
poured much darkness. For neither before was he hostile to 
Menoetiades, whilst alive, when he was the attendant of Achilles; 
nor did he then hate him so as to become a prey to the Trojan 
dogs of his enemies ; and therefore he excited nis comrades to 

275 defend him. But the Trojans first repulsed the brave Adueans; 

A Or— Hector coren— <»r throws the dood of war ronnd «IL 

* i, e, at the poblic coat. 7 A 97. • ovnog "o ppuait a. 

* Hedged— fonning a Hm. 
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and to combat hand to hand. Thus the mighty Ajax gave com- 360 
mand ; and the ground was drenched with purple blo^, for one 
upon another fell the bodies of the Trojans and courageous aUies, 
and of the Danaans : for neither did they fight bloodlessly, 
although far fewer perished, because they were always mindful 
throughout the throng to repel severe toil from one another. 365 

Thus indeed they fought like a fire, nor wouldst thou have 
said that either sun or moon was safe, for in the combat they 
were wrapt in darkness, as many of the bravest as stood round 
the dead Menoetiades. But the other Trojans and well-armed 370 
Acha^ans fot^ht free beneath a dear atmosphere ; and the sharp 
splendour of the sun was extended over them, and there ap- 
peared not a cloud over all the earth or the mountains. Ceasing 
occasionally, they fought, shunning each others' grievous wea- 

Sons, and standing far apart; whibt those in the centre suffered 375 
istresses from darkness and from war, and were afflicted with 
the fierce sword, as many as were the bravest. 

And two warriors, glorious men, Thrasymedes and Antilochus, 
had not yet heard of the renowned Patrodus dying; but sup- 
^sed that, still alive, he was fighting with the Trojans in the 380 
loremost throng. For they, providing against the slaughter and 
lout of their comrades, fought apart', since Nestor had so com- 
manded, urging others on to battle from the black ships. But 
to the rest all day the mighty contest of severe battle arose ; and 385 
ever ceaselessly the knees, and the legs, and the feet of each 
under him, and the hands and the eyes of those combating round 
the brave comrade of the swift-footed ^acides, were defiled with 
Migue and sweat. And as when a man gives the skin of a huge 
ox, soaked with oil, to his people to stretch*, and they,.receiving, 390 
stretch it, standing asunder in a cirde. and immediately the 
mobture comes out, and the oil enters', many pulling it, till it is 
all thoroughly stretched; so they, on both sides, - dragged the 
body here and there, within a small S]>ace ; for the mind of the 395 
Trojans, on the one hand, eagerly desired to drag him towards 
Ilium, and of the Achseans, on the other, towards the hollow barks. 
And round him a wild tumult arose ; neither would MiEU's, the 
exciter of troops, nor Minerva, beholding it, have found feult, 
even although anger had particularly seized her ; such destruc- 400 
tive toil of men and horses Jove extended on that day over 
Pbtroclus. Nor as yet did the noble Achilles at all know that 
Patrodus was dead ^ for, far from the swift ships, they fought 
under the wall of the Trojans. Wherefore never did he sup- 

> f . e. from tluMe who were fighting round PatrocluB. 

s ». e. instead of pegging it on the ground. > i . e. into the porea. 
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dragged away the bodies, both Phoreys and Hippothous, and 
stripped the armour from the shoulders. 
320 I'Jien again would the Trojans, routed by the warlike Achscans, 
have gone into Ilium, subdued through their cowardice ; and the 
Argives, by their own valour and might, would have obtained 

glory even in spite of the destiny of Jove ; but Apollo himself— 
ke in person to Periphas the herald, son of Epytis, who in his 

325 mind knowing kind counsels\ had grown old, as a herald, with 
his aged father — stirred up ^neas. In the likeness of him, 
Apollo, son of Jove, addressed him : 

^^ i^neas, O that ve would defend the lofty Ilium, even against 
.a god, as I have before seen other men do, trusting in their 

330 bravery, their might, and manhood, and their number, even with 
far inferior troops! And to us, much more than to the Danaans^ 
Jove wills the victory ; but it is ye yourselves who are quite 
panic-struck, and light not" 

Thus he spake ; and iGneas, seeing him before him, recognised 
the far-darting Apollo ; and loudly shouting, addressed Hector : 

335 '< O Hector, and ye other leaders of the Trojans and allies, this 
now is indeed disgrace, to be driven^ into Ilium by the warlike 
Acha^ans, subduea by our own cowardice ; for again one of the 
gods, standing near me, declares, that Jove the high counsellor 
IS our assistant in the battle. Therefore let us march right 

340 against the Danaans, nor let them, undisturbed**, remove the 
dead Patroclus to the ships." 

Thus he spake, and then springing forward, stood far in front 
of the foremost combatants. And they rallied^, and confronted 
the I^anaans. Then, again iESneas wounded with his spear 

315 Leocritus, son of ArisbaS; the gallant comrade of Lycomedcs. 
And him thus falling, the warlike Lycomedes pitied, and advanc- 
ing very near, he stood, and darted with his shining spear, and 
smote Api^on, son of Hippasus, a shepherd of people, upon the 
liver, below the chest, and immediately loosened his limbs beneath 

360 him. He had come from fertile Pajonia, and next to Asteropa^us. 
was the bravest in battle^. And him thus falling, the warlike 
Asteropaeus pitied, and forward he sprang, prompt to combat 
with the Danaans. Yet was he no longer able, for those stand- 
ing around Patroclus were hedged round in every direction 

365 with shields, and held their spears before them ; for Ajax went 
eagerly among all, animating them greatly. He gave orders that 
neither any should fall back from the body, nor any of the Achas- 
ans fight in front before the rest, but vigorously to protect* it. 

* I. e. out of filial regard. 5 To go into-^^*. e, made to go into. « Quiet. 

7 Were tamed. ^ Was the bravest to fight ^ But to go much about him. 
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and to combat hand to band. Tbus tbe migbty Ajax gave com- 360 
mand ; and the around was drenched with purple blood, for one 
upon another Ml the bodies of the Trojans and courageous aUies, 
and of the Danaans: for neither did they fight bloodlessly, 
although far fewer perished, because thev were always mindful 
throughout the throng to repel severe toil from one another. 36«5 

Thus indeed they fought like a fire, nor wouldst thou have 
said that either sun or moon was safe, for in the combat they 
were wrapt in darkness, as many of the bravest as stood round 
the dead Menoctiades. But the other Trojans and well-armed 370 
Achseans fought free beneath a clear atmosphere ; and the sharp 
splendour of the sun was extended over them, and there ap- 
peared not a cloud over all the earth or the mountains. Ceasing 
occasionally, they fought, shunning each others' grievous wea- 
pons, and standing far apart ; whibt those in the centre sufiered 375 
distresses from darkness and from war, and were afflicted with 
the fierce sword, as many as were the bravest. 

And two warriors, glorious men, Thrasymedes and Antilochus, 
had not yet heard of the renowned Patroclus dying; but sup- 
posed that, still alive, he was fighting with the Trojans in the 380 
loremost throng. For they, providing against the slaughter and 
rout of their comrades, fought apart*, since Nestor had so com- 
manded, urging others on to battle from the black ships. But 
to the rest all day the mighty contest of severe battle arose ; and 385 
ever ceaselessly the knees, and the legs, and the feet of each 
under him, and the hands and the eyes of those combating round 
the brave comrade of the swift-footed iSacides, were defiled with 
fatigue and sweat. And as when a man gives the skin of a huge 
ox, soaked with oil, to his people to stretch*, and they,jeceiving, 390 
stretch it, standing asunder in a circle, and immediately the 
moisture comes out, and the oil enters^, many pulling it, till it is 
all thoroughly stretched; so they, on both sides, dragged the 
body here and there, within a small S{)ace ; for the mind of the 395 
Trojans, on the one hand, eagerly desired to drag him towards 
Ilium, and of the Achasans, on the other, towards the hollow barks. 
And round him a wild tumult arose ; neither would Mlurs, the 
exciter of troops, nor Minerva, beholding it, have found fault, 
even although anger had particularly seized her ; such destruc- 400 
tive toil of men and horses Jove extended on that day over 
Patroclus. Nor as yet did the noble Achilles at all know that 
Patroclus was dead ; for, far from the swift ships, they fought 
under the wall of the Trojans. Wherefore never dia he sup- 

> i, e. from tho8e who were fighting round Patroclus. 

s f . e. instead of pegging it on the ground. ^ i . e, into the pores. 
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405 pose in his mind that he was dead ; but that, after approac^hing 
the gates, he would return back alive, since he did not at all ex* 

rt that without him, nor with him, he would destroy the city; 
he had frequently learned this from his mother, hearing it 
in secret, who used to tell him the design of mighty Jove. Then 

410 however did his mother not tell to him so great an evil as bad 
happened, that the comrade, by faf most dear to bim^ had pez^ 
ished. 

And ever round the body, holding their sharp spears, they 
charged incessantly, and slaughtered one another, and thus some^ 
of the brazen-mailed Acha^ans said : 

415 " O, friends, surely it will not be honourable for us to retreat 
to the hollow ships;' rather let the black earth here yawn for 
alL That wouldfbe at once better for us, than to leave him to 
the Trojans, tamers of steeds, to drag to their city, and to obtain 
glory.'' 

420 ^^^ thus also some of the brave Trojans said : 

" O friends, even if it be our fate for all to be subdued to- 
gether, beside this man, never let any one retire from the battle.^ 
oo then some said, and roused the valour of their comrades. 
Thus thej fought ; and an iron crash reached through the 

425 unfruitful air to t£e brazen heaven. And the horses of iEacides 
being apart from the combat, we^t, when first they perceived 
that their charioteer had Mien in the dust, beneath Hector, 
slayer of heroes. Automedon, indeed, the brave son of Diore% 
urged them much, flogging them with the sharp lash, and often 

430 addressed them in soothing terms, and often with threats; but 
they chose neither to go back towards the ships and the wide 
Hellespont, nor to battle among the Achasans ; but, as a pillar 

435 remains immoveable, which stands at the tomb of a dead man or 
woman, so remained they keepiiu^ the splendid car without mo- 
tion, and bending their heads to the earth. And hot tears flowed 
from their eyes to the earth, as they complained for the loss of 
their charioteer'; and the thick mane of both was defiled, flow* 

440 ing down on both sides from the collar at the yoke. And the 
son of Saturn beholding them lamenting, felt compassion, and 
shaking his head, spoke thus to himself^ : 

'^Ah! wretdied pair; why did we give you to Peleus, a 
mortal king, for ye are exempt from old age and death^ ? Was 

445 it that ye might endure sorrows with unhappy men ? For 

♦ ciff — indefinitalj. 

B The tears flowed warmly from their eyM to the earth, to them oomphintiig^ 
from deaire of tiior eharioleer. * To his own mind. 

V But ye are free from age, and inmiortaL 
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nothing is there more subject to calamity than man, of all things, 
as many as breathe and crawl upon tine earth. Nevertheless, 
Hector, son of Priam, shall not be carried by you, and in your 
curiously-wrought car, for I will not allow it Is it not enough 
that he both possesses the armour and boasts in this way ? 1 450 
will put vigour therefore into your knees and souls, that ye may 
carry Automedon safely from tiie battle to the hollow ships ; for 
I shall still give glory to them {the Trojans) to slay, until they 
reach the well-benched ships, and the sun set^ and sacred dark- 465 
ness comes on.'' 

So saying, he breathed strong vigour into the steeds : and 
they, shaking the dust from their manes to the ground, quickly 
Iwre the rapid car among the Trojans and Achseans. And against 
them (Trijans) fought Automedon, grieved for his comrade, 
rushing along with the horses, like an eagle among geese. For 460 
easily did he both escape from the tumult of the Trojans, and 
easily, when pursuing, did he charge through the mighty throng. 
Yet he slew not men when he ru^ed in pursuit^ ; for it was not 
possible for him, being alone in the sacred car^ to attack with his 466 
spear, and to control uie fleet horsesL But at last, a comrade, the 
hero Alcimedon, son of LaSrceus, son of JSmon, beheld him 
with his eyes; and he stood behind the car, and addressed Auto- 
medon: 

^ Which of the gods, O Automedon, hast put this foolish 
ioheme in thy bosom, and taken from thee thy good senses? 470 
How canst thou thus alone fight in the foremost throng with the 
Trogans? For thy comrade is slain; and Hector himself, with 
the armour of Achilles^upon his shoulders, is exultinj^." 

And to him, in reply, Automedon, the son of Diores, said : 
''Alcimedon, what other of the Achaeans is equal to thee to con- 475 
trd the spirit* of inmiortal hories, save Patrodus, whilst alive, 
in AjII equal to the gods ? And now, on the contrary, death and 
fiite ix>ssess him. Do thou then take the ladi and beautiful reins, 
and I will dismount from the horsed to fi^htV 490 

Thus he spake, and Alcimedon, ascendmg the chariot rapid in 
war, forthwith took in his hands the lash and reins, and Auto- 
medon sprang down : and illustrious Hector marked, and imme- 
diately addressed ^neas, who was near*. 

^^lEneaSy counsellor of the brazen-mailed Trojans, I have 485 
observed these steeds of AchiUes proceeding through the battle 
with unskillful charioteers. Therefore I may hope to capture 
them, if thou wilt help mt? ; for they will not dare, standing 

•Topamw. • To luive tbe contral and i|iiiil-H» ilniigtfa, Ae. 

ii.e.onfooC. 'BeiDgiMv. • WooUbl with II17 ] 
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490 against us^ to engage in combat with us both rushing upon them.'^ 

Thus he spake : nor did the brave son of Anchises disobej. 

Both straight advanced, having their shoulders covered with 

bulls' hideS; dry, thick : and upon them much brass was pIated^ 

And along with them went both Chromius and the godlike 

495 Aretus ; and their minds greatly hoped to slay the warriors^ and 
to drive away the lofty-necked horses. Fools ; for they were 
then not without blood to return from Automedon; for he, 
praying to Father Jove, was filling his dark* mind with courage 

500 and strength, and immediately addressed Alcimedon, his faithful 
comrade : 

" Keep not now, O Alcimedon, the steeds far from me, but 
breathing closely at my back ; for I suspect that Hector, the son 
of Priam, will not desist from his might, before, having slain 

505 both of us, he mount the beautiful horses of Achilles, and put to 
rout the ranks of Argive heroes ; or himself be slain among the 
foremost." 

So saying, he called upon the Ajaxes and Menelaus : ^ Ye 
Ajaxes, leaders of the Argives, and Menelaus, commit the dead 

.510 body to those who are bravest, to defend it on all sides^, and to 
repulse the ranks of men ; but ward ye off the cruel day from 
us two who are alive. For hither press through the tearful bat- 
tle Hector and iEneas, who are the mightiest of the Trojans. 

515 But these matters truly rest upon the knees^ of the gods ; and 
therefore I also will dart, and all these things will b>e the care 
of Jove^." 

He said ; and, brandishing, hurled his long spear, and struck 
upon the shield of Aretus, every where equal, which repelled 
not the spear, but the brass pierced it quite, and passed through 

520 the belt into the bottom of nis belly. And as when a vigorous 
man, holding a sharp axe, cuts through the whole tendon, strik- 
ing behind the horns of a wild bull, and springing forward, it 
fiills; so he springing forward, fell flat; and the sharp-cutting 

525 spear, quivering in his entrails, relaxed his limbs. And Hector 
hurled his shining spear at Automedon ; but he, observing it com- 
ing, avoided the brazen weapon, for he stooped forward. And 
the long spear was fixed in the ground behind him : and the butt 
530 of the spear shook ; and there the strong spear then spent its 
force. And now would they have charged hand to hand with their 

* And mach brass was drawn over — t. e. many a plate of brass was laid npoii 
them. ^ Dark all round. > To walk round it in defence. 

7 The image must have been in a sitting posture— the knees were touched bj 
the supplicant— or ofieringa wete laid upon them. 

" t. €. I will throw, and let Jove determine as he will. 
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swords, had not the fierce^ Ajaxes separated them, who came 
through the throng at the call of their comrade. Back again re- 
tired Hector and JEneas, and the godlike Chromius, very fearful 
of these, and left Aretus lying there with his heart cleft asunder^ : 535 
and Automedon, equal to swift Mars, stript him of his armour, and, 
boasting, uttered tnis speech : 

" Surely now I have in a small degree freed my heart from 
sorrow for the dead son of Menoctius, although I have killed'* 
but an inferior person." 

So saying, and seizing the bloody spoils, he laid them in the 540 
car, and mounted himself, with his I'eet, and hands above stained 
with blood, like some lion which has devoured a bulP. And 
again over Patroclus was stretched a direful battle, severe, la- 
mentable ; and Minerva animated the fight, descending from 545 
heaven, for the far-sounding Jove sent her forth to stir up the 
Danaans, for at last his mind was turned this way. I -.ike the 
purple rainbow which Jove stretches from heaven over mortals, 
to be a sign either of war, or even of a chilling storm ; which 
causes men to cease from their works upon the earlh, and dis- 550 
tresses the cattle ; so she, shrouding herself in a purple cloud, 
entered the army of the Achccans, and animated every man. 
And first she addressed the son of Atreus, the gallant Mcuelaus, 
exciting him, for ho perchance was near her, assimilating her 
form and unwearied voice to Phoenix : b5B 

" Shame and disgrace now will surely be thine*, O Menelaus, 
if the swift dogs tear the faithful comrade of the illustrious 
Achilles beneath the wall of the Trojans ; therefore hold on 
bravely, and urge on all the people." 

Ana her, in return, the gallant Menelaus addressed : " Phoe- 560 
nix, father, sage of other days*, O that Minerva would give me 
strength, and would stem the force of the weapons. Then in- 
deed would I myself be willing to stand near, and to defend 
Patroclus ; for greatly has he, dying, distressed my mind. But 
Hector has the dreadful force ot fire, nor ceases from slaughterT 565 
ing with his spear : for Jove bestows upon him glory." 

Thus he spake ; and the blue-eyed goddess Minerva rejoiced, 
because to her first, of all the gods, he had offered a petition. 
And in his shoulders and knees she put strength, and placed in 
his bosom the daring of a fly, which although often driven awaj 570 
from a human body persists in biting, for the blood of man is 



* The Ajaxes eager. > Cleft as to his heart > Killing an inferior. 

> Bloody as to his feet and hands above, like some lion, having qaite eaten a 
bun. 4 Be to thee. > Old man bom long ago. 
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sweet is sweet to it^ With such confidence she filled his dark 
hosom^ ; and he advanced towards Patroclus, and threw his glit- 

576 tering spear. And there was among the Trojans one Podei^ 
son ot Eetion, rich and brave ; and Hector particularly honoured 
him among his people, for he was his beloved companion at the 
board. Him then the yellow-haired Menelaus smote upon the 

580 belt when hastening to fight^ and drove the weapon quite 
througL And he, falling, gave a sound, and Menelaus, son of 
Atreus, dragged awav the body from among the Trojans to the 
column of his comrades. 

And Apollo animated Hector, standing near him in the like- 
ness of Phoenops, the son of Asius, who, inhabiting mansions at 
Abydos, was dearest to him of all his foreign friends. To him 

585 having assimilated himself, the far-darting Apollo addressed 
him: 

^ Hector, what other of the Achaeans will any more fear thee? 
How is it that thou hast now fled from Menelaus, who formerly 
was but an effeminate warrior, but now departs, bearing (m 
alone a dead body from among the Trojans, and has slain, among 

590 the foremost comkitants, Podes^ son of EStion, thy comrade, 
faithful and brave.'* 

Thus he spake ; and a dark cloud of anguish enveloped Hec- 
tor, and he went among the foremost comlmtants, armed in glit- 
tering brass. 

And the son of Saturn seized his frin^^ed, splendid £gis, and 
wrapt Ida in clouds: and darting his lightning, he thundered 

595 very loudly ; and shook it, and gave victory to the Trqans, and 
routed the Achaeans. 

First Peneleusythe Boeotian, began the fli{|[ht: for he was 
wounded slightly on the top of the shoulder with a spear, ever 

600 turning towards the front; and the spear of Poly damas grazed 
the bone, for, coming near, he had smitten him. Next Hector 
wounded Leitus, son of the brave Alectryon, in the hand by the 
wrist, and made him cease from combat And fearful he fled, 
gazing around, for he no longer hoped in his mind to fight with 

605 the Trojans, holding a spear in his hand. And Idomeneus stnid: 
Hector upon the corslet, at the breast, near the pap, while pui^ 
suing after Leitus. And the long spear snapped at the juncture 
of the point and shaft^; and the Trojans shouted ; and Hector 
cast at Idomeneus, son of Deucalion, standing in his chariot 

610 From him he erred a Uttle ; but struck Coerftnus, the comrade 

* i. €, He is attracted by ite efreetneei, 

f She filled him •• to hie boeom, dazk eioimd. 

< The place where the wood andaleel are joined. 
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and driver of Meriones, who had followed him from well-inhab- 
ited Lyctus. For at first, leaving the ships impelled on both 
sides by oars, he {Idomeneus) had come on foot, and would have 

£'yen great glory to the Trojans, had not Coeranus speedily 616 
iven up his fleet horses. And he arrived as a means of saiety 
to him, and repelled the cruel day ; but he himself lost his lile 
by the hand of the man-slaying Hector. Him he {Hector) smote 
under the cheek and ear, and the extremity of the javelin 
dashed out his teeth, and cut through the middle of his tongue. 
And he fell from the chariot, and the reins dropped upon the 62C( 
ground; and Meriones, bending down, took them in his hands 
from the plain, and addressed Idomeneus: 

" Now drive^ till thou comest to the swift ships : for even 
thpu thyself perceivest that victory is no longer with the Ach- 
leans." 

Thus he spake, and Idomeneus lashed the fair steeds towards 
the hollow ships, for fear had now fallen upon his mind. Nor 625 
did Jove escape' the brave Ajax and Menelaus, when now he 
lent Victory^ an auxiliary to the Trojans ; and the mighty Tela- 
monian Ajax began speaking in these words : 

" Alas ! even Ac who is quite a fool may now know, that father 
Jove himself helps the Trojans. For the weapons of all of them 630 
hit their mark, whoever hurls them, good or bad ; and Jove, 
without doubt, guides them all aright; whilst all ours fall quite 
ineffectual to the earth. Come then, let us ourselves deliberate 
upon the best plan, both how we may drag away the body, and 635 
onrselves may return and gladden^ our beloved comrades, who 
perhaps are grieving, looking hither, nor longer expect that we 
can withstand the might and invincible hands of Hector, the 
slayer of men, but must fall b£(ck upon the black ships. Would 640 
that there were some comrade who would carrv a message with 
all speed to the son of Peleus; for I do not think he has yet 
learned the sad intelligence, that his dear comrade has perished. 
Bat no where can I behold such a man among the Achaeans, for 
they and their steeds are alike enveloped in darkness. O father 645 
Jove, free thou the sons of the Achaeans from darkness^ and 
make a clear atmosphere, and grant us to see with our eyes ; and 
in light even destroy us, since thus it is thy pleasure." 

Tfios he spake ; and the father felt cdmpassion for him weep- 
ii^, and immediately dissipated the darkness, and removed the 
cloud. And the sun shone forth, and the whole battle was dis* 660 
played; and Ajax then addressed the gallant Menelaus: 

* Now drive with the lash. i Nor did Jove elode the obeerafioo oC 

* Gav»— Victoiy if penonified. * WeietuniiiigBiaybeajof to^dcc 
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^ liOok around now, noble-born Menelaus, if any where thou 
canst behold; yet alive, Antilcchus, the son of brave Nestor. And 
urge him to go quick; and tell to the warlike Achilles, that the 

^65 comrade, by far most dear to him, has perished." 

Thus he spake ; nor did the gallant Menelaus refuse. And 
he hastened to go, like some lion from a fold, which — when he 
grows weary, attacking do^s and men, who, watching all night, 
suifer him not to carry off tne fat oxen^, and he, eager ibr f«)d' 

(>60 pushes on, but profits not auj^ht ; for many javelins fly against 
him from daring hands, and blazing torches, which, eager as he 
is, ho dreads — in the morning departs away with a, sorrowing 

'565 mind. So, most unwilling, from Patroclus went the brave Men- 
elaus : for he greatly feared lest the Achacans, through uiHicting 
terror, should leave him a prey to the enemy. Much, therefore, 
he exhorted Merioncs and the Ajaxes : 

" Ye Ajaxes, leaders of the Argives, and Meriones, now lei 
every one be mindful of the kindness of the unhappy Patroclus. 

<)70 For when alive, he understood how to be gentle to all : now, on 
the contrary, death and fate possess him." 

Thus then having spoken, the yellow-haired Menelaus de- 
parted, gazing round in all directions, like ah eagle, which, they 

^)75 say, sees the sharpest of towering birds, and which, though lieiog 
aloft, the swift-footed hare eludes not, when sitting below the 
leafy copse ; but he pounces upon it, and quickly seizing it,dc- 

<)S0 privcs it of life. So, O Jove-supportcd Menelaus, were thy 
shining eyes turned round in all directions through the army of 
thy numt^ous comrades, searching if any where thou coiudst 
behold the son of Nestor yet alive. And him ver}' speedily he 
marked upon the left of all the battle, animating his comrades, 
and urging them to fight; and standing near, yellow-haired 
Menelaus addressed him : 

'>S5 " Come hither*, O Antilochus, noble-born Iiero, that thou niayst 
Warn the sad intelligence, which ou^ht not to have been." I 
suppos3 that even thou thyself, bcholcfing it, art now aware that 
a god rolls disaster upon the Danaans, and that victory Is the 
Trojans'; for Patroclus, the bravest of the Achacans, is slain, and 

i){)0 great sorrow has befallen the Danaans. Do thou then tell it 

quickly to Achilles, running to the ships of the Achaeans, and 

see if lie will tescuc and bring the naked body, with all haste, to 

his ship ; for as to the armour, the plumed Hector possesses it." 

Thus he spake ; and Antilochus shuddered with horror, hear- 

(i95 ing the intelligence. And long did a want of words hold him ; 

* The fatness of the oxen. & Flesh. 

^ Sf ^\ &c — if jToa please, come, &c. 
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and his eyes were filled with tears, and his liquid voice was 
checked. Yet not even thus did he disregard the command of 
Menelaus ; but hastened to run, and gave his armour to Laodo- 
ens, his good comrade; who managed, near at hand the solid-hoofed 700 
horses. Him, weeping;, his feet bore from the combat, to report 
the evil tidings to Acmlles, son of Peleus. 

Nor, O noble-born Menelaus^ was thy mind willing to assist 
the harassed comrades from whom Antilochus had departed, and 

Seat want of him was occasioned to the Pylians ; but he {Mene- 
us) committed them to the charge of the noble Thrasymedes, 705 
and went again himself towards tne hero Patrodus; and run- 
ning, he stood beside the Ajaxes, and immediately addressed 
them: 

'^ Him, indeed, I have now dispatched to the swift ships, to 
go to Achilles, fleet of foot ; yet I do not think that he will now 
OQone, greatly enraged though he be with the noble Hector, for 710 
without his armour^ he cannot fight with the Trojani Let 
even us then ourselves deliberate upon the best plan, both as 
to how we shall preserve the body, and how ourselves escape 
death and fate from the shouting of the Trojans.'' 

And him answered then the mightv Telamonian Ajax : 715 
^ Thou hast said all things, O renowned Menelaus, with pro- 
priety. Do thou then and Meriones, stooping under it with all 
naste, raising the dead body, bear it from the fight ; and we both 
of the same name, with equal courage, who hitherto sustain the 
sharp conflict, remaining by each other, will combat in your rear 720 
with the Trojans and the noble Hector." 

Thus he spake ; and they lifted up the immense" body in their 
arms aloft from the ground; and the Trojan army shouted in 
their rear when they oeheld the Achaeans raising the corpse, 
and rushed on like dogs, which spring upon a wounded boar in 725 
front of the vouthful huntsmen. For sometime they run eager 
to tear him, but again when he turns upon them, trusting in nis 
might, they fall back^ and fearfully fly one one wav, and one 
another : so the Trojans sometimes pursued in a bodfy, striking 730 
with their swords and double pointed spears ; but when again 
the Ajaxes wheeling around upon them, stood, then was uieir 
colour changed, and no one dared, charging forward, to combat 
for the corpse. 

Thus they with alacrity bore the bodv from the fight towards 735 
the hollow ships; and after them spread the wild battle, like a 

^^eiDg naked. 

• fAoXa lusyoKug^ihe latter word moct be siippoaed to refer to Uw eize of tfa* 
hero. 

21 
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flame, which, suddenly kindled, sets fire to a city of men, rushing 
upon it, and the houses diminish in the mighty hlaze; and the 

740 force of the wind roars through it : so upon them, when depart- 
ing, followed a horrid tumult of steeds and warlike heroes. And 
as mules, exerting their vast strength^ drag firom a mountain 
along a rugged path either a beam, or a large piece of mast- 
timber for ship-building, and the spirit within them, as they 

745 toil^, is worn out at once with labour and sweat : so they with 
alacrity^ bore away the corse, and the Ajaxes behind them kept 
in check the eTtevhy,— as a mound of wood, stretched right across 
a plain, restrains water, which checks even the furious courses 

760 of rapid rivers, and immediately turning them, directs the streams 
of all into the plain, nor can they at aU burst through it, though 
flowing with violence. So the Ajaxes in the rear always re- 
pulsed the battle of the Trojans ; but they followed along with 
them, and amongst them two in particular, ^neas, son of 

766 Ancluses^ and illustrious Hector. And as a cloud of starlings or 
jackdaws, screaming from fright, fly away, when they see a hawk 
approaching, which brings death to small birds— so then from 
^neas and Hector departed the sons of the Achsans, fearfully 
shouting, and were neglectful of the fight. 

760 And much beautiful armour of the flying Danaans fell in and 
round the ditch ] but there was not a cessation of battle. 

* PoBBibl J mTested with ▼ast strangth. 

1 To them toiling. ' Eager. 
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Thetis comforts her son, and promises to procure new armour for him firom Vul- 
can. By command of Juno, Achilles shows himself to the Trojans, who are 
panio4tnick, and fly at his appearance. Vulcan forges the armour for Ac^ulles. 

Thus they were fighting like to a blazbg fire : ^nd Antilo- 
chus, the swift-footed messenger, came to Achilles. And him 
he found in front of his high-prowed ships, revolving within his 
mind what had already happened ; and then groaning he com- 6 
muned with his own noble mind : 

" Ah me ! why again are the long-haired Achseans driven back 
in confusion to the ships, flying along the plain ? / fear^ lest 
the gods are now accomplishing evil sorrows for my soul^ as my 
mother once informed me, and told me, that the bravest man of 
the Myrmidons, whilst I was still alive, would leave the light of 10 
the sun, by the hands of the Trojans. Too surely now the 
brave unhappy son of Menoetius is dead : though I commanded 
him, after repulsing the hostile fire, to come back to the ships^ 
and not to fight bravely with Hector." 

Whilst he was revolving these things in his mind and in his 15 
soul, the son of illustrious Nestor drew near, shedding hot tears, 
and delivered his sad message : 

" Alas ! son of warlike Peleus, thou wilt indeed hear very 
distressing intelligence, which ought not to have been. Patro- 
clus lies dead; and round his naked body they are now fighting, 20 
and that armour of thine the plumed Hector possesses." 

Thus he spake ; and a black cloud of grief enveloped him 
{AchiUes)y and seizing the burnt ashes with both hands, he 

1 Or— may the godi not be aoeomplnhiDg, Ac 
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with her, weeping, and the water of the sea was cleft^ around 
them. And they, when now they came to fertile Troy, ascended 
the shore, one after the other, where the numerous ships of the 
Myrmidons were dragged up round the swift Achilles. And 
beside him, deeply groaning, stood his divine mother, and shrilly 70 
shrieking, caught the head of her son^ ; and, mourning, ad- 
dressed to him these winged words : 

" Why weepest thou, my son, and what sorrow has come upon 
thy mind ? Speak, hide it not : those things have been done for 
thee from Jove, as thou didst before pray, lifting up thy hands — 75 
that all the sons of the Achacans, when deprived of thee, might 
be driven to the barks, and suffer indignities.'' 

And her the swift-footed Achilles addressed, deeply groaning : 
'' My mother, the Olympian has indeed done those things for 
me ; but what pleasure is there from them to me, when Patro- 80 
clus, my dear comrade, is dead ? Him whom I honoured above 
all my companions, eaually with my own life' — him have I lost; 
and Hector, having slain him, has stript off his armour, mighty, 
a wonder to be seen, beautiful — that which the gods gave to 
Peleus, as distinguished gifts, on that day when tney laid thee S5 
in the bed of a mortal man. Would that thou hadst dwelt there 
among the immortal inhabitants of the sea, and that Peleus had 
wedded a mortal spouse. But now the effect vnll be, that to thee 
also must there be boundless grief in thy mind for thy son slain, 
whom thou wilt not again receive, returning home. For neither 90 
does my mind urge me to live, nor have intercourse with men', 
unless Hector first lose his life, smitten by my spear, and pay 
the penalty* for the slaughter of Patroclus, the son of MenoB- 
tius." 

And him Thetis in turn addressed, shedding tears : '' Short- 
lived, indeed, O my son, will thou be, as thou sayest, for imme- 95 
diately after Hector, comes thy own fate^." 

And, sighing heavily, swift-footed Achilles again addressed 
her: "At once would I die, since I could not succour my com- 
rade, now slain. He has perished very far from his native land, 
and had need of me to protect him from evil*. And now would 100 
I die, since I must not return to my dear native land, and have 
been of no service to Patroclus, nor to the rest of my comrades, 

* Broke— t. e. opened itself—made way. 

7 1. e. embraced him — put her arm romid his neck. " Head. 

* t. e. I am indifferent to life^r, life is intolerable^ dec 
1 iXuf a — f . e, by being a prey for birds and beasts. 

> Thou wilt be soon to die, O my son, such things thou sayest, for fate is ready 
for thae afterwards, immediately after Hector. * From Mai»— «• e. Tiolent daitti* 
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who have been subdued in great numbers by noble Hector ; but 

105 have sat beside the ships an useless burden of the earth, being 
such a man in war as is not any one of the brazen-mailed Ach- 
seans ; though in council there are others superior. Would that 
contention would perish from among gods and men; and anger, 
which impels even the prudent to rage — ^which, far sweeter 

110 than dropping honey, in the breast of men rises, like smoke; so 
now did the king of men, Agamemnon, enrage me. But the 
past we dismiss, grieved although we be^ subduing from neces- 
sity the indignation within our bosoms. And now will I ^o, that 
I may take Hector, the destroyer of my beloved friend* ; and 

116 my own fate will I then receive, whenever Jove shall please to 
accomplish it, and the other immortal gods. For not even did 
the mighty Hercules^ escape death, who was most dear to king 
Jove, son of Saturn ; but destiny subdued him, and the unre- 

120 lenting resentment of Juno. So I also shall lie, when I am dead, if 
a simikr fate be now destined for me ; but now will I obtain^ 
illustrious glory, and compeP some one of the Trojan women and 
long-robed Dardans frequently to sob, wiping off the tears from 

125 her soft cheeks with both hands ; and they shall know that I 
have long ceased from battled Then hinder me not from the 
combat, aJthough thou lovest me^, for thou shalt not persuade 
me." 

And him answered then Thetis, the silver-footed goddess: 
"Yes, that indeed is right, my son; nor is it wrong to avenge 

130 our suffering friends. But thy beautiful armour, brazen, splen- 
did, is with the Trojans. With it on his shoulders, the plumed 
Hector himself exults ; but I sav that he will not long exult, for 
slaughter is near him. Enter thou then not yet into the strife 

136 of Mars, before thou beholdest me with thine eyes coming hither. 
For I will return in the morning, with the rising sun, bringing 
beautiful armour from king Vulcan." 

Thus having spoken, ^e turned back from her son, and, 
wheeling round, addressed her marine sisters: "Enter ye now 

^^ into the oroad bosom of the sea, and, visiting the aged seargod 
and the mansions of our father, tell him a&: for I will go to 
high Olymnus to Vulcan, the skilful artificer, that he may give 
my son noble, splendid armour.'' 

145 Thus she spake, and they entered forthwith beneath the wave 

4 Seen. 60. s Of my dear head. 

> Might o( &c 7 a^fi.f}v with x6 understood. 

* I will send upon them — ^will inflict on them sorrow — a^tvov (Trovop^to. 

* t. e, that I am come again to batUe— or, bj implication, that though I hate 
btcn long absent, I am come again. ^ Although loving bm. 
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of the sea. And Thetis, the silver-footed goddess, again de- 
parted to Olympus, that she might bring distinguished armour 
to her beloved son. 

Her then her feet bore towards Olympus ; and meanwhile the 160 
Achaeans, flying with a loud shout from man-^ying Hectori 
reached the ships and the Hellespont. Nor could the AchsBans, 
well-armed, drag the dead Patroclus, the attendant of Achillea^ 
away from the weapons^, for now again overtook it^ both men 
and horses^, and Hector, the son of Priam, resembling the force 155 
of a flame. Three times did the illustrious Hector seize him 
behind by the feet, eager to drag him away, and loudly shouted 
to the Trojans ; and thrice did the two Ajaxes, endowed with 
impetuous valour, drive him back from the corpse ; but he un- 
flinchingly^ trusting to his might^, sometimes rushed into the 
crowd, and sometimes again stopped, loudly shouting : yet never 160 
retirdd back altogether. And as watchful shepherds are by no 
means able to drive away from a carcase a fierce lion, v6ry 
hungry itso were the two warlike Ajaxes unable entirely to re- 

Julse Hector, son of Priam, from the body. And now would he 
ave dragged it ofi^, and obtained immense glory, had not wind- 165 
footed, swift Iris, come as a messenger, running from Olympus^ 
to the son of Peleus, to excite him to arms, unknown to Jove and 
the other gods — ^for Juno had dispatched her — and, standing near, 
she spake these winged words : 

" Up, son of Peleus, most terrible of all men ; defend Patro- 170 
clus, K)r whom^ the dire contest stands before the ships. For 
they are slaughtering each other, these fighting in defence of 
the slaughtered dead body, and those (Trojans) rush on to drag 
it away towards the lofty Ilium; and above all, illustrious Hec- 
tor desires to seize him, for his mind prompts him to fix his 175 
head upon poles, after cutting it from the tender neck. Up, 
therefore, and lie no longer : and let horror touch thy soul, that 
Patroclus should be the sport of Trojan dogs. It mil be a dbh 
grace to thee if the body should come to be at all defiled." 180 

And her answered then noble Achilles, swift of foot : ^ Which 
of the gods, O goddess Iris, sent thee a messenger to me ?" 

And to him, in return, wind-footed, fleet iris said: ''Juno 
sent me forth, the glorious spouse of Jove; nor does the son of 
Saturn, seated on high, know it, nor any other of the immortals 185 
who dwell round the snow-topped Olympus.*' 

And to her swift-footed AchiUes, answering, said: ''And how 

> t. e, the melie of weapons. * Tbe de«d body. 

4 I.e. the troops and their chiefr— bone and foot • 8fMr6&v. 

i. e. exerting hia Tigoor. ''ut.hmkm^dntAhQij. 
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calgDio Uk hide? lor therpoKSBTanMor. And ny 
Moved Bodfaer penitt ne iflC lo ant. b^m with b^ eyes I 

190 9tt lier come : for stas proBiiaes lo brine me beaatifal armour 
feom Talcaa. \or iadeed do 1 kaem* inuat liA armour else I 
coiiU pvtoB,sjnetkeihiddof A^OLthesQoofTehiiiQo. But 

195 he himself jtiD, I iiope. inini^ wilk the iiremo^ 
with his fpcar roand dead FurodaiL'^ 

And to him aeiiii wind-fixiced. svift iris, said: ^Wdldowe 
loo know that tfaV ooUe armoor is taken: Tet even thosP^ g^^ 
toirards the ditcL sho^ thjaelf to the TropnsL that the Tr^a^ 

200 pcmic-sQudL may desKsl from battle^ and the warlike haiumd 
aoos of the Vtapan^ may Iseathe again: and thai there may 
be a respite of battle."^ 

Thos then hayincr sp(^n. swift-footed Iris departed. And 
AchilleaL behyred of Jore. arose: and 3Amenra cast roond his 

206 strong shnnidrrs her fringed iEIgis. And the noblest of god^sses 
crowned his head with a goUen doud^and from it caused a ahin- 
mg flame to Uaze forth. And as when smoke, a«yndii% from a 
lown, readies the sther,from an island a&r ofL which foes invest 

210 — ^ day, from their dty', the ciiizens contend in horrid fisht: 
and with the setting son many twcfaes Uaze, and the splendour 
mdies up aloft for their neighbours to behold, that, if possible, 
they, as repeDers o( the war, may come with ships — so the hght 

215 from the head of AchiDes reached the sky. Advancing towauras 
the ditch, he stood a little way from the wall, but mixed not with 
the Achsans. for he respected the prudent adrioe ot his mother. 
There standing, he shouted : and Pallas Minerva, apart, vocifer- 

230 ated ; and she exdted mighty tumuh among the TVojans. And 
as when there is a very loud sound, when a trumpet brays, whilst 
deadly foes are investing a dty : so loud then was the Toice rf 
the son of .£acu& And when they heard the biazen Yoioe of 
Achilles, the souls of all were shaken ; and the beautiful steeds 

225 turned tike chariots backwards, for they presaged disasters in their 
souls. And the charioteers were pamc-struck, when they behdd 
the inrindble fire over the head of the hnve Pelides fearfully 
Uazing ; for that the blue-eyed goddess Minerva had lighted up* 
Thrice oyer the ditch loudfy shouted noble Achilles, and thrice 

230 were the Trojans and illustrious allies thrown into confusion. 
There also then perished twelve bravest heroes among their own 
cars and spears; and the Acha^ans, dra^ii^ Patrodus with alao- 

* I know not the annonr of another. 

* t. e. in the itate yon are in — ^witfaoat any annoar. 

I Roond hia head the divine of goddewei endreifd a golden ckmd. 

* i. e. from the waOa of the town. 
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titv from among the weapons, laid him upon a litter ; and his 
beloved comrades stood round him mourning, and with them fol- 
lowed swiilb-footed Achilles, shedding hot tears, when he beheld 235 
his faithful comrade upon a litter, hacked with the sharp brass — 
him whom he had sent forth with horses and cars to battle, nor 
received him again, returning alive. 

And large-eyed, imperial Juno sent the unwearied sun against 240 
his will to return to the streams of Oceanus. And the sun set, 
and the noble Achseans desisted from fierce contest and destruc- 
tive battle. And the Trojans, again, on the other side, retiring 
from furious combat, loosed the fleet horses from their cars. And 
they assembled in council before they thought of their repast 245 
And the meeting was one of men standing erect, nor did any 
one venture to sit; for terror possessed all, because Achilles had 
made his appearance, after he had long abstained from direful 
combat. And among them prudent Polydamas, the son of Pan- 
thus, began to harangue, for he alone looked to the future and 250 
the past^ And he was Hector's friend, and they were born in 
one night; and the one excelled in council, and the other far in 
arms. He prudently'* harangued them, and said : 

" My friends, consider wefl on every side ; I indeed advise to 
return now to the city — not wait the sacred morn in the plain 255 
beside the ships ; for we are far from the wall*. As long as that 
man retained nis anger against noble Agamemnon, so lon^ were 
the Achaeans more easy to fight with- For I too was delighted, 
passing the night by the swift barks^, hoping to take the ships, 260 
impelled by oars on both sides ; but now greatly do I fear swift- * 
footed Pelides. So vehement a spirit is his, he will not choose 
to remain in the plain, where the Trojans and Achaeans, in the 
middle, divide^ the force of war ; but he will combat for the city 
and our wives. We will go then to the city — ^be persuaded by 265 
me — for so it must be^. Ambrosial ni^ht at present withholdfs 
swift-Tooted Pelides ; but if, rushing forth to-morrow with his 
armour, he shall find us here, then well will some one know 
him ; for with joy will he who escapes reach sacred Ilium ; for 270 
dogs and vultures wlU devour many of the Trojans. O that 
such tidings may not reach my ears^ But if we be persuaded 
by my words, wd^ though we be, we^shall hold our force in 



' i. e, he was the most prudent man among them. 

^ Thinking well — i . 6. as a person of experience, and capable of gifing aoimd 
advice. > t. e. of the town. * t. e. at the diooght of doing so. 

7 As if on equal terms. ' It will be. 

* Would that thus it be away from mj ear. > i. e. at the ntoBmkty, 
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276 council' during the ni^ht; and the towers and lofty gates, and 
doors fitted in them, wdl-polished, well-&stened, will protect the 
city. And in the morning early we will stand on the towers^ 
arrayed in armour ; and it will be a difficult thing for him, if he 

280 wish it, coming from the ships, to fight with us round the wall 
Back again then will he ^o to the £ipS; when he has exhausted 
his high-necked steeds with a varied course, driving under the 
city walls. But his mind will never venture to rush in, nor will 
he ever lay it waste — the fleet dogs shall first devour him." 
And to him then the plumed Hector, looking sternly, said: 

286 ''Thou no longer, Polydamas sayst what is agreeable to me, who 
advisest us to go again, and be cooped up in the city. Have ye 
not yet had enough of being shut up within the towers? For- 
merly all articulate-speaking men pronounced the city of Priam 

290 to be rich in gold and in brass ; but now the rich ti*easures of our 
houses have perished, and much wealth for purchases has already 
departed to Phrygia and the delightful Moconia^ because mighty 
Jove has been enraged. Now then when the son of^the wily 
Saturn has granted me to obtain glory at the ships, and to drive 

296 the Achaaans to the sea, — no longer, foolish man, disclose these 
counsels to the people : for none of the Trojans will obey : nor 
will I permit it^ Come then let us all obey as I shall advise. 
Take now your suppers in your ranks throughout the army; 
and be mindful of a guard, and keep watch each of you ; and he 

300 of the Trojans who is extremely solicitous about his wealth', 

gathering it together, let him give it to the people to be publicly 

' consumed — it is better that some of them should enjoy it than 

the Achssans. And in the morning early, arrayed in armour, at 

the hollow ships we will stir up the fierce battle ; and if in re- 

306 ality noble Achilles rises at the ships, it will be the worse for 
him, if he chooses tofis^hU I shall not fly him by going from 
the dire-sounding batUe, but will confront boldUy.with him, 
whether he bear away great glory, or I bear it away. tSkrs is 
common^, and slays the slayer.'^ 

310 Thus Hector counselled ; and the Trojans shouted — foolishly, 
for Pallas Minerva had taken their senses from them. For they 
assented to Hector, counselling destructive measures; and no 
one agreed with Polydajinas, who offered sound advice. Then 

* t. e. keep collected in the oryapr^ — in the square, or public place of avembly 
— not disperse to their several homes. 

< i, e» they could not cultiTate their own grounds— occupied, or expoaed as they 
were to the Acheans ; and were forced to send to the eastern districts for coniydicc. 

^ i. e. you to do it ^ /rontca%— a stroke at Polydainas. 

^ That 10, the fortune of the war is common. 
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took they supper throughout the army. Meanwhile the Achseans, 316 
weeping all nighty poured their lamentations over Patroclus, and 
among them Felides led the ceaseless lamentation, placing his 
manskying hands upon the breast of his companion, and sighing 
very frequently ; like a well-bearded lion, from which an himts- 
man^ has stolen away the cubs from out of a thick forest; and 320 
he is saddened, coming afterwards; and many valleys goes he 
over, tracing the footsteps of the man, that he may find him ; for 
very keen rage seizes him. So, deeply groaning, Achilles ad* 
dressed the Myrmidons : 

''Alas! vain indeed were the words I uttered on that day, 
encouraging the hero Mencetius in our halls^ — for I said that 1 326 
would bring back his illustrious son to Opoeis^ after he had 
wasted Troy, and obtained a portion of the spoils. But Jove 
fulfils not to men all their intentions : for it is fated that we 
should both stain with blood the same earth here in Troy ; since 330 
neither shall the aged Peleus, tamer of horses, receive me in his 
halls returning, nor my mother Thetis, but here the earth shall 
hold me. Now, however, O Patroclus, since after thee I am 
going beneath the earth, I will not perform thy funeral obse- 
quies, before I bring hither the arms and the head of brave Hec- 336 
tor, thy murderer. And twelve illustrious sons of the Trojans 
will I behead before thy pile, enraged at thy slaughter^. And 
in the mean time thou shalt thus lie beside the curved ships: 
and round thee shall weep, shedding tears night and day, Trojan 
and deep-bosomed Dardan women, whom he and I have ourselves 340 
toiled to ^et with valour, and with the long spear, laying waste 
opulent cities of articulate-speaking men." 

So sajring, noble Achilles gave directions to his comrades, to 
put a large tripod on the fire, that as soon as possible, they might 
wash away the bloody gore from Patroclus. And they placed a 346 
lar^e tripod^ upon the glowing fire, and poured water into it^ and 
taking sticks, lighted them under it. Then .the fire ran round 
the belly of the tripod, and the water grew hot And when the 
water boiled in the bright brass, then they washed him, and 360 
bathed him with rich oil. And his wounds they filled up with 
an unguent nine years old', and, la3ring him upon a bed, they 
covered him with fine linen from head to foot ; and over all, witn 
a white mantle. All night then the Myrmidons lamentinff Pa- 366 
troclus, groaned around swift-footed Achilles. And Jove addres- 
sed Juno, his sister and spouse : 

7 A man, the shooter of deer. ^^8, » On account of thee ilain. 

1 Xofirf o}(oo(— a kettle from which water was poured for washing or bathing. 
* t. e. which they broui^t with them frmh from home nine yean hefore. 
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" At last then thou hast done it, O large-eyed imperial Juno, 
having roused up swill-footed Achilles. Surely the long-haired 
Achaeans must have sprung from thy very self/' 

360 And him answered then large-eyed, imperial Juno : " Despotic 
son of Saturn, what word hast thou spoken ? Any mortal surely 
might have effected this against a man — any one who is only 
human, and knows not so many measures as we. How then 
ought not I, — who declare myself to be the chief of goddesses, on 
two accounts^ as weU from birth, as also because I am called thy 

365 OT)ouse — for thou rulest over all the immortals — ^being angry with 
the Trojans, to be able to plan mischief against them ?" 

Thus they such things said to one another. And the silver- 
footed Thetis came to the mansion of Vulcan, incorruptible, 

370 starry, distinguished among the immortals, brazen, one which the 
lame god himself had formed. And him she found sweating, 
working at the bellows, very busy; for he was making fiul 
twenty tripods, to stand round the wall of his well-founded palace. 

375 And under them he placed golden wheels, at the bottom of each, 
that of their own accord they might enter the heavenly banquet, 
and again return to his house — a wonder to be seen. So far in- 
deed were they finished', but not yet were added the orna- 
mental handles which he was preparing ; and he was cutting the 

380 clasps^ Whilst with skilful mind he was toiling at these thin^ 
Thetis, the silver-footed goddess, came towards him. And the 
beautiful Charis, of the lovely veil, whom the illustrious Vulcan 
had wedded, going forth, beheld her ; and pressed her hand, and 
addressed her, and spoke to her by name : 

385 " Why, O long-robed Thetis, worthy to be reverenced tod 
loved, comest thou to our abode ? Before thou comest not often'. 
But accompany me onward, that I may set before thee our hospi- 
talities." 

Thus having spoken, the most charming of goddesses led for- 
ward. Then she placed her upon a silver-studded throne, beau- 

390 tiful, Qjuriously wrought, and there was a stool beneath for her 
feet And she called Vulcan, the noble artificer, and spake this 
word: 

" Come hither, Vulcan, Thetis has some need of thee." 

And to her the illustrious Vulcan replied : " Why then indeed 

395 a goddess great and revered is within — one who saved me when 
distress came upon me, fallen far, by the contrivance of my 

s They had an end. 

^ By which the handles were attached to the tripoda — naila, or acrewa. 

* i\ e. yoa are not in the habit of comings— or, yon are quite a atranger. 
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graceless mother, who wished to conceal me because I was lame^ 
Then should I have suffered sorrows in my soul, had not Eury- 
nome, and Thetis received me in their bosom— Eurynome, 
daughter of the ebbing Oceanus. With them for nine years did 400 
I £ibricate^ many curious things, clasps, and twisted rings, and 
hair-pins, and necklaces, in the hollow cave ; and round us flowed 
the mighty stream of Oceanus, murmuring with foam : nor did 
any other either of gods or mortal men know it ; but Thetis and 406 
Eurynome knew, who preserved me. She now comes to our 
house ; wherefore it much behoves me to pay all the reward for 
my preservation* to fair-haired Thetis. Set thou then now 
before her our best hospitalities, whilst I lay aside my bellows 
and all my tools." 

He said, and, glowing, rose, a huge portent, from his anvil- 410 
stock, limping, and his weak legs tottered under him. The 
bellows then he laid apart from the fire, and all the tools, with 
which he worked, he collected together into a silver chest. 
And with a sponge he wiped, all over, his face and both his 
hands, and his strong neck and shaggy breast ; and then put on his 415 
coat, and seized his thick staff. And he went limping out of the 
door, and golden handmaids supported him^, — like to living 
youth,' in whose bosom there is understanding, and voice, and 
strength, and who are instructed in working by the immortal 420 
gods^ These assisted the king at his side ; and he hobbling 
along, sat down upon a shining throne near where Thetis was, 
and clasped her hand, and addressed her and said : 

" Why, long-robed Thetis, respected and beloved, comest thou 
to our abode ? Before thou comest not often. Speak what is in 435 
thy mind, for my soxJ prompts me to effect it, if I can effect it, 
and if it is to be effected." 

And to him Thetis then, shedding tears, replied : " O Vulcan, 
is there one now of all the goddesses^ whe are in Olympus, who 
has endured so many bitter griefs in her mind, as to me above 430 
all, Jove, the son of Saturn, has given sorrows ? Me, from among 
the other marine deities, did he make subject to a man, to Peleus, 
son of £acus ; and I have endured the bed of a man very much 
a^nst my will He indeed now lies in his halls, worn out with 
miserable old age ; and Jove now gives me other woes. After 435 
he had granted me to bear and to nurse a son, distinguished 

• Compare A. 687. ' Work in brass. 

• Pay salvage-money. > Made of gold. 

1 To whom there is understanding in their bosoms, and in them Toice and 
strength, and they knew works from the immortal gods. 
s As many goddesses as are. 
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among heroes, and he grew up like a young tree — him after 
bringmg up, as a plant in a fertUe spot of the field, I sent forth 
in curved barks to Ilium, to combat with the Trojans ; but him 

440 I shall not again receive; returning home to the mansion qf 
Peleus. For as long as he lives for me, and beholds the light 
of the sun, he suffers sorrow ; nor am I, by going to him, able to 
give any assistance. The maid whom the sons of the Achseans 

446 selected as a reward for him— her has king Agamemnon taken 
back from his hands. Surely grieving for her, has he been con- 
suming his soul ; and the Trojans were blockading the Achseans 
at the ship^ nor suffered them to go beyond the gates : and the 
sires of the Argives intreated him, and offered^ many noble 

460 presents. Then he himself refused to ward off destruction ; but 
clothed Patroclus around with his own armour, and sent him 
forth to battle, and along with him furnished a large army^. 
And all day they fought round the Sca?an gates, and this very 
day they would have stormed Troy, had not Apollo slain among 

466 the foremost combatants the gallant son of Menoetius, while 
working much mischief, and given glory to Hector. On this 
account do I now approach thy knees, that thou mayst give to 
my short-lived son a shield and helmet, and beautiful greaves, 
joined with clasps, and a corslet : for what were his, his faithful 

460 comrade has lost, subdued by the Trojans; and he {Achilles) lies 
upon the ground, grieving in his soul." 

And her answered then the illustrious Vulcan: "Be com- 
forted, nor let these things be cause of anxiety in th^ mind. 
Would that I could as surely protect him from dire-sounding 

466 death, when severe fate approaches him, as that beautiful arms 
shall be his— such as any one of many men hereafter shall ad- 
mire, who beholds themJ' 

So saying, he left her there, and went to the bellows. And 
then he turned towards the fire, and commanded them to work. 

470 And full twenty beUows blew in the furnaces, exciting a well- 
raised blast, of all degrees, to be ready for him, at one time busy, 
at another not^, according as Vulcan chose, and the work could 
be completed. And he cast into the fire impenetrable brass, and 

476 tin, and precious gold and silver ; and next he placed the mighty 
anvil on the stock, and in one hand took his strong hammer, and 
with the other seized the forceps. 

And first of all he made a shield, large and solid, decorating 

480 it all over, and threw round it a shining rim, triple, splendid, and 
from it hung a silver belt. Of the shield itself there were five 

* Named. ^ Much people. 
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folds; and upon it he made numerous figures with skilful art 
In it he formed the earth, and in it the sea, and in it the un- 
wearied sun, and the full moon. In it also all the consteUations 
with which the heaven is crowned, the Pleiades, and the Hyades, 486 
and the strength of Orion, and the Bear, which likewise they 
call by the appellation of the Wain, which there turns rouna, 
and watches Orion ; and it alone is deprived of the baths of 
Oceanus*. 

In it likewise he made two beautiful cities of articulate-speak- 490 
ing men. In the one there were marriages and feasts : and they 
were leading the bridfes from their chambers through the city, 
with lighted torches, and many a bridal song arose. And youth- 
ful dancers were wheeling around, and amongst them pipes and 496 
lyres uttered their sound ; and the women, one and al^ standing 
at the portals, admired the scene. And there were numerous 
people m a court of justice, and there a contest had arisen ; and 
two men disputed about the blood-money for a murdered man — 
the one aflfcmed that he had given all, declaring it to the people ; 600 
and the other denied that he had received aught ; and both desired 
to end the dispute before the judge. And the people were 
jsJiouting in favour of both — friends of each party ; and the 
heralds were keeping the people in check, and the old men sat 
upon polished stones, in a sacred circle, and held in their hands 606 
the sceptres of loud-shouting^ heralds. Among them then they 
arose, and gave judgment in turns. And in the midst there lay 
two talents' of gold, to be given to him, who in their presence 
should most justly plead his cause''. — But round the other city 
sat two armies of people, glittering in armour. And a plan in 610 
two ways was agreeable to them, either to destroy it entirely, 
or to divide into two parts' all things — the wealth, as much as 
the pleasant city contained within. They*, however, did not 
yet obey, but secretly armed themselves for an ambuscaded 
Their beloved wives and young children kept guard, standing 616 
upon the wall, and with them the men whom old a^e possessed ; 
but themselves marched forth ; and Mars and PaJlas Minerva 
led them on, both golden, for they were arrayed in golden robes, 
beautiful and large, alpng with their armour, like ffods, magnifi- 
cent from top to toe ; but the people were of humbler size. And 

* f . e. it neTer sets. ^ Heralds whose voices fill the air. 

' The amount of the fine, apparently. The sum in question was, as we say, 
hr^uj^ht into court. ^ i. e. convince the judges he asked only justice. 

> t. e. qyparently— -the citizens might purchase their safety by a surrender of 
half their p roperty. * The people of the town. 

^ To intercept the supplies to the besieging corps. 
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520 when now they had arrived where it appeared convenient for 
them to place an ambuscade^ by a river, where was a watering 

Elace for all cattle, there then they sat down, wrapt in shining 
rass. Next, apart from the troops, sat down two scouts, watching 
when they might descry the flocks and horned herds. And they 

525 (flocks and herds) soon came on, and with them followed two 
herdsmen, amusing themselves with their pipes, for they fore- 
saw not the treachery. Then the foragers, seeing them before 
them, rushed upon them, and quickly plundered on all sides the 

530 herds of oxen and beautiful flocks oi white sheep : and slew the 
shepherds besides. But the besiegers, sitting m the place of 
assembly^, as soon as they heard the mighty tumult among the 
oxen, mounting their nimble-footed steeds, pursued, and speedily 
came up with them. Then, standing, thev fought a battle by 
the banks of the river, and smote one another with their brazen 

535 spears. And amongst them mingled Discord and Tumult, and 
deadly Fate, holding one yet dive, newly wounded, another 
unhurt, and by the feet dragged another, slain, through the 
combat ; and had the robe rouna her shoulders quite empurpled 
with the blood of men. And they turned about like living mor- 

540 tals, and fought and dragged away each other's slaughter^ car- 
cases. 

On the shield also he placed a soft iallow field, a rich soil, 
broad, thrice ploughed ; and in it many ploughers, driving on all 
sides, were turning round their oxen. But when, returning, 
they came to the boundary of the field, then a man approaching 

545 them, gave into their hands a cup of sweetest wine; and they 
turned to their furrows, eager to reach the boundary of the 
deep fallow field. And it was black behind, and like to ploughed 
lajid, though being golden ; which was a miracle beyond others. 

550 On it likewise he placed an enclosure of high com ; and there 
workmen were reaping, holdmg sharp sickles in their hands. 
Some handfuls fell thick in swathes upon the ground, and others 
the binders of sheaves fastened together with cords. And three 

555 binders of sheaves followed the reapers \ and behind them boys 
gathering the handfuls, and bearing them in their arms, con- 
stantly supplied them; and the master stood among them in 
silence, holding a staff beside the swathes, delighted in his 
heart. And apart, under an oak, servants were preparing a 
feast, and, sacrificing a huge* ox, were busy about it ; and women 

560 sprinkled much white flour upon it — a meal for the labourers. 

On it likewise he placed a vineyard, very heavy with grapes, 

beautiful, golden; and the clusters on the vine were black; and 

< Before the i^-^. e. at, or before, the tiiar, dec 
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it stood throughout on silver poles. Round it he drew an azure 
ditch, and about that a rampart of tin ; and there was only one 565 
path to it, by which the gatherers went, when they collected 
the vintage. Little maids and boys of tender minds^ bore the 
luscious fruit in twisted baskets ; and in the midst of them a boy 
sweetly played upon a shrill lyre ; and, with tender voice, bean* 570 
tifuUy sung to it a rustic song^: and the rest, beating the earth 
at the same time, with singing and shouts of joy, followed, skip- 
ping with their feet. 

Upon it he also formed a herd of cows, with horns erect. And 
the cows were made of gold and of tin, and rushed out with a 
lowing from the stall to the pasture, beside a stream, brawling 576, 
beside the waving reeds. And four golden herdsmen went along 
with the oxen, and nine dogs, swift of foot, followed them. Ana 
two terrible lions were seizing the bull, groaning sadly, among 
the foremost oxen, and he was dragged away, loudly bellowing; 580 
and the dogs and youths followed for his rescue. But they, 
after tearins^ open the skin of the huge ox, licked up his entrails 
and black blood : and the shepherds vainly pressed upon them, 
urging on their fle^t dogs. And they {the dogs) refused to bite 585 
the lions, but, standing very near, barked at them, and shrunk 
firom them. 

And upon it the illustrious Vulcan likewise formed a large pas- 
ture in a beautiful glen, full of white sheep, and {ol&, and 
covered huts and cottages. 

The illustrious Vulcan likewise adorned it with a dance, like 590 
to that which, in wide Cnossus, Dscdalus once composed for the 
fair-haired Ariadne. There danced the youths and lovely^ 
virgins, holding each other's hands near the wrist Of these, 
the maidens, wore fine linen robes, and the yout/is were dressed 596 
in well-woven coats, far-radiant, like oil : and the maids also 
had beautiful chaplets, and the boys wore ^Iden swords sus- 
pended from silver belts. And sometimes with skilful feet, they 600 
nimbl}r ran the circle, as when some potter, sitting, tries a wheel 
fitted in his hands, if it will run ; and sometimes again they run 
back to their ranks through one another. And a great crowd 
stood round the pleasing oance, delighted ; and beside them, two 
tumblers', beginning their song wheMsled around in the midst 605 



^ Thinking puerile things. 

< The linen itring— ^ whidi the mndente fonaed thmr htrp-etringi. 
'f Maidens who, on aoootmt of their beenty, received oxen from their 
. e. were purchased by them, as wi^es, from their parents. 
" Dancers on their heads. 

22 
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Moreover, he placed in it the vast strength of the river 
Ooeanus^ near the outer rim of the well-formed diield. 
And when he had completed the shield, hose and solid, he 
610 next formed for him a corslet, brighter than the splendour of 
fire. And he made for him a strong helmet, fitted to his temples, 
beautiful and variously wrought, and put upon it a golden crest ; 
and formed greaves for him of ductile tin. 

And when the renowned Vulcan had with toil made all the 
616 arms, lifting them up, he laid them before the mother of Achilles ; 
and she, like a hawk, shot down from the snow-dad Olympus^ 
bearing the glittering armour from Tulcan. 
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Achilles being reconciled to Agamemnon, and clothed in his new armour, leadB 
forth the Myrmidons to batUe. 

The saffron-robed Morn was rising from out the streams of 
Oceanus, that she might bring light to immortals and to mortals ; 
and Thetis reached the ships, bearing the gifts from the god. 
And her beloved son she found sitting, loudly lamenting, beside 
Patroclus, and round him his numerous companions mourned. 6 
And among them, the august goddess stood near him, and grasped 
his hand, and addressed nim, and said : 

"My son, him, grieved though we be, will we let lie, since he 
was first subdued by the counsd of the gods ; but do thou receive 
from Vulcan this noble armour, very beautiful, such as no man 10 
has yet worn upon his shoulders " 

Thus having spoken, the goddess laid down the arms before 
Achilles ; and they all, curiously wrought, clashed aloud. Then 
tremor seized all the Myrmidons, nor did any one dare to look 
directly at them, but averted their eyes. But as soon as Achilles 16 
beheld them, rage the more came upon him ; and his eyes shone 
terriblv from his eyelids, like a flame ; and he was fiUed with 
joy, holding in his hands the splendid gifts of the god. And 
whan he had gratified his heart, beholding the curiously-wrought 20 
armour, forthwith he addressed his mother in these winged 
words : 

"My mother, a god has indeed given this armour, such as is 
fit to be the work of immortals, and not for mortal man to make. 
Now then will I arm myself; yet I very much fear, lest, in the 
mean time, the flies, entering the gallant son of Menoetius, by 25 
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his spear-inflicied wounds, generate maggots, and defile the 
corse — for life is destroyed — and all the bodj* grow jtuid." 

And him answered then the silver-footed goddess Thetis: 
''My son, let not these things be a cause of anxiety to thy mind. 

30 I will endeavour to drive away from him the fierce swarms, the 
flies, which devour men slain in battle. For even il he lie ibr 
a complete year, his body shall always be sound as now. or even 
better. But do thoUf having summoned the Achaean heroes to 

35 an assembly, and renouncing thy ra^e against Agamemnon, the 
shepherd of the people^ arm thyself very spee<my to war, and 
put on thy might'' 

Having thus spoken, she infused into him the most daring 
courage, and then dropped into Patroclus, through the nostrils^ 
ambrosia and the ruddy nectar, that his body might be uncor- 
rupted. 

40 And noble Achilles went along the shore of the sea, shouting 
fearfully, and roused the Achaean heroes. And those who were 
before in the habit of remaining at the assemblage of the ships, 
the pilots and those who held the rudders of the vessels, and the 

46 pursers, wlio were at the ships, the dispensers of food— even 
these then went to the assembly, because Achilles had appeared 
after he had' long abstained from dire combat And two servants 
of Mars, brave Tydides and noble Ulysses, went limping, leaning 
upon a spear ; for they still had severe wounds; and, proceeding, 

60 they sat down on the first seats. And last came the lung of men, 
Agamemnon, having a wound ; for him also, in the fierce battle, 
had CJoon, son of Antenor, wounded with his brazen spear. 
Then when all the Achicans were collected together, swift- 

66 footed Achilles, standing up amongst them, addressed them : 

" Son of Atreus, thi^ would doubtless have been better for 

both, for thee and me, when we two, enraged at heart, were 

inflamed to soul-devouring contention about a girP. Would 

that Diana' had slain her with an arrow in the ships, on that 

60 day, when plundering, I took Lyrnessus — in that case so many 
Achffians would not have bitten the mighty soil with their teeth 
under the hands of the enemy, whilst I was nursing my wratL 
This had been better for Hector and the Trojans; and the 

66 Achffians, I think, will long remember my contention and thine. 
But let us dismiss the past, grieved as we are, subduing from 
necessity^ our resentments within our bosoms. And now, I put 

1 As to Uie whole body. > ^6. 

> i. e, what we are now doing^agreemg rather than oonflktinsw ^ Briaeit. 

> To whom the premature deaUu of women were aaaibed. 
* i. e. the state of circumstancea compelling. 
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an end to my anger, nor is it at all fit that I be always obsti- 
nately enraged. Come then, excite more quickly the long- 
haired Achaeans to battle, in order that I may again try the Tro- 70 
jans, going against them — whether they desire to spend the 
night at the ships ; but I think that any of them will very gladly 
bend his knee^, who escapes out of the glowing combat from my 
spear." 

Thus he spake ; and the well-greaved Achaeans rejoiced, on 
(iccount of the brave son of Peleus renouncing his anger. And 76 
to them the king of men, Agamemnon, likewise addressed him* 
self, out of the same place, from his seat, and not standing in the 
midst: 

" O friends, Danaan heroes, servants of Mars, it is good to 
listen to me, thus rising, nor is it proper to interrupt me; for it 80 
is difficult^ even for one that is skilled. And in a great uproar 
of men, how can any one hear or speak ? For he is confounded 
even though ever so good an orator. I indeed shall direct my 
speech to Pelides ; and do ye, the rest of the Argives, attend, 
and each be well acquainted with my words. Often have the 85 
Achicans uttered these words^ against me, and have blamed me ; 
yet I am not to blame, but Jove, and Fate, and Erinnys, roaming 
amid the shades, who, in the assembly, threw into my mind a 
fierce desire to quarreP, on that day when I myself took away 
the prize of Achilles. Yet what could I do ? It is a god in all 90 
things that accomplishes — the destructive At6, the awful daugh- 
ter of Jove, who injures all. Li^ht are her feet* ; for she comes 
not near the ground, but she walks over the heads of men, in- 
juring men, and one at least she fetters'. For once she duped 96 
even Jove — him, who, they say, is the most powerful of men 
and gods; but even him Juno, being a female, deceived 'by her 
craf^ on that day, when Alcmene was about to bring forth the 
mighty Hercules in the well-walled Thebes. He in truth, 100 
boasting, had said among all the gods : 

"'Hear me, all ye gods, and all ye goddesses, that I may 
speak those things, which the soul within my bosom urges me. 
This day Eileithyia, the assistant in child-birth, shall show to 
the light of man, who shall lord it over all his neighbours, one of 
those men, who are of the blood of my race.' 106 

''And him the august Juno addressed, meditating guiles: 

7 1. ^. will be glad to sit down. > t. e. to addrets an assembly. 

^ t. e. censaring him for his conduct to Achilles. > Injury. 

' t. e. walking without noise — the mind of man is uiged on to e^il, by some in- 
dwelling fury. 
* t. e» if not both— tt delicate censure of Achilles. 
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< Thou shalt be false, nor shalt thou execute thy purpose^. But 
oome^ swear now a binding oath to me, O Olympian, that he shall 

tlO lord it over all his neighbours, who shall this day iall between 
the feet of a woman, one of those men, who are of the blood of 
thy family.' 

" Thus she spake, and Jove perceived not her crafty design, 
but swore the mighty oath, and then was much befooled^ And 
Juno, springing forth, quitted the brow of Olympus, and came 

115 with all ha^ to the Achaean Argos, where she was acquainted 
with the generous spouse of Sthenelus, son of Perseus. And she 
was pregnant of her beloved son ; and the seventh month was 
at hand. And Juno brought him out to the light, though borne 
before the proper month^; and kept back the dehvery of 
Alcmene, and restrained the Eileithyiss ; and herself coming as 

120 the messenger, addressed Jove, the son of Saturn : 

" ' Father Jove, hurler of the red lightning, I will put a certain 
matter in thy mind^ A brave man is now born, who shall rule 
the Argives, Eurystheus, son of Sthenelus, son of Perseus, thy 
of&pring — it is not improper for him to govern the Argives.' 

125 ^ Thus she spake ; but sharp pangs smote him in his deep 
mind : and immediately he seized At6 by her head of shining 
curls, enraged in his mind, and swore a strong^ oath, that At^, 
who injures all, should never again return to Olympus, and the 
starry heaven. 

130 " So saying, he cast her from the starry sky, whirling her 
round in his hand, and she speedily reached the works of men. 
On her account he always groaned, when he beheld his beloved 
son employed^ in some unworthy toil undef* the labours of 
Eurystheus*. 
" Thus I also, when the mighty, plumed Hector was destroy- 

136 ing the Argives at the stems of the ships, was unable to forget 
the wrong which I first foolishly committed. But as I acted 
foolishly, and Jove took away my reason, I am willing again to 
appease tkee, and to give infinite gifts. Up then thou to battle, 

140 and excite the other troops, and I am ready to furnish all the 
presents, as many as the noble Ulysses yesterday, going to thee, 
promised in thy tents. Yet, if thou wilt, wait, though hasten- 
ing to battle ; and my servants, taking the presents from my 
^p, shall bring them, that thou mayst see with what propitiat- 
ing gifts I present thee." 

4 Put an end, or completion, to thy speech. 

A He was thinking of Hercules, and Juno of Euiysthenii 

< Defective in months. 7 1*. c, I have something to teU yoo, 

• Having some. • t. e. inipoMd by EurysChtus. 
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And to him swift-footed Achilles^ answering, said: ''Most 145 
glorious son of Atreus, king of men, Agamemnon, whether thou 
wilt furnish gifts, as it is meet, or keep them, remains with thee^ ; 
but now let us very quickly be mindful of the contest ; for it 
becomes us not to waste time in words, remaining here ; nor to 160 
cause delays, for the great deed is yet to be done. And as each 
beholds Achilles again among the foremost, destroying the pha- 
lanxes of the Trojans with his brazen spear, so let also each of 
you, keeping this in mind, combat with his man." 

And to hmi the evcer-ready* Ulysses answering said : " Not 
thus, brave as thou art, O godlike Achilles, urge the sons of the 155 
Achaaans towards Ilium, to fight fasting with the Trojans; since 
not for a short time will be the contest, when once the phalanxes 
of men mingle, and a god breathe valour into both. Command 
rather that the Achceans be refreshed^ at the ships with food 160 
and wine — ^for that is strength and vigour. For a man, wanting 
food, could not fight against his enemies all day till sunset; for 
idthough with his spirit he desires to maintain the fight, still his 
limbs insensibly grow languid, and thirst and hunger overtake 166 
him, and his knees fail him as he goes*. But a man who is 
satisfied with wine and food, combats all day with hostile heroes: 
the heart within his bosom is daring, nor do his limbs at all 
weary before that all retire from battle. Come then, send away 170 
the troops, and order a repast to be made ready ; and let the 
king of men, Agamemnon, bring the gifls into the midst of the 
assembly, that dl the Achseans may see them with their eyes, 
and thou receive pleasure in thy heart. I^et him, moreover, 176 
swear an oath to thee, standing up among the Argives, that he 
has never ascended her bed, nor had connexion with her, as is 
the custom, O king, of men and women ; and let thine own soul 
within thy bosom be appeased. Then let him next entertain 
thee with a good feast within his tent, that thou mayst not have 180 
aught of thy due incomplete. And thou, Atrides, wilt hereafter 
be more just towards another — ^for it is not derogatory for a royal 
personage to conciliate, when he was the first* to do wrong." 

And him in return the king of men, Agamemnon, addressed: 186 
'* I am delighted, O son of Laertes, listening to thy speech, for 
thou hast gone through and expressed all with propriety. And 
these things will I swear, and my soul urges me; nor shall I, 
before God, forswear myself. And let Acnilles here remain, 190 
meanwhile, though hastening out to battle ; and remain all ye 

> If with thee— is thy basiness. ' With nwny plant. 

3 Be fed. * To him going. 
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the rest of you assembled, until they bring the gifts from my 
tent, and we take our oath^ And to thee thyself, Ulysses, I give 
this charge, and command thee — selectiujg the principal youths 

195 of all the Achasans, to bring from my ship the gifts, as many as 
we yesterday promised to ^ive to Achilles, and to lead forth the 
women. And let Talthybius also prepare for me with speed in 
the wide army of the Achseans, a boar to sacrifice to Jupiter and 
the Sun/; 
And him swift-footed Achilles, answering,' addressed : " Most 

200 glorious Atrides, king of men, Agamemnon, at some other period 
ought ye rather to attend to these matters, when there is some 
respite from battle, and not so much ardour in my bosom ; but 
at present those lie mangled, whom Hector, the son of Priam, 
subdued, when Jove gave him the glory. LFrge ye the troops, 

206 however, to food. I would myself indeed at once advise the sons 
of the Acha^ans, fasting, hungry, to engage ; and, with the setting 
sun, prepare a large supper, after we have revenged our disgrace. 
For before, neither drink nor food shall descend down my throat 

210 — for the sake of my slain friend, who lies in my tent, mangled 
with the sharp brass, turned towards the portal, and his comrades 
mourn around him. On that account, not to my mind are these 
things a care ; but slaughter, and blood, and the dire groaning df 
heroes.'* 

2l5 And him the wise Ulysses, answering, addressed : "O Achilles, 
son of Peleus, far the bravest of Acha^ans, thou art stronger than 
myself, and not a little superior with the spear; but I excel thee 
much in experience^: for I was born before thee, and know 

22o more : thorolbro lot thy mind acquiesce in my wards. Soon is 
there with men a satiety of battle, where' the sickle cuts down 
the gnnitest crop : and small is the harvest, when Jove, who is 
the disposer of the battle of heroes, inclines the scales^. And it 

285 cannot DO o/'fmy ii«», that the Achoeans lament the dead with 
fasting*, for very many and in heaps every day they fall — when 
could one coase from sorrow ? But it becomes us rather to bury 
the man who dies, with firm minds, lamenting him for a day. 

2Sl) And as many of us as survive the hateful combat ought to be 
mindrul of drinking and of food, in order that we may ever the 
mon^ iH^uvlossly oi>ntond with our enemies, having our bodies 
arrayed* in ini|HMu^trabIe brass : nor let any of the troops hang 

2S5 bark waiting tV^r another exhortation. For badly will that 
exhortation bo for him, who skulks at the ships of the Aif[ives: 

* i^SlrriJt>^ th« n'Mi'Mt in rtiifcnce of our •ath, 

t Vf nfMm. • Of which. » ©. 69. 

I lMl:r. • Clothed w to oar bodiM. 
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Vut marching forth in a body, we will stir up the keen battle 
against the horse-taming Trojans." 

He said, and chose as his companions the sons of the glorious 
Nestor, and Meges, son of Phyleus, and Thoas, and Meriones, 240 
and Lycomedes, son of Creion, and Melanippus; and they pro- 
ceeded to go towards the tent of Agamemnon, son of Atreus ; 
and then at once was the speech, and the thing was done^ 
Seven tripods they brought from the tent, which he had pro- 
mised him. and twenty golden goblets, and twelve steeds; and 245 
forthwith they led forth seven ,women, skilful in fine works, 
and the eighth was the fair-cheeked Briseis. And Ulysses, 
after weighing^ full ten talents of gold, led the way, and with 
him the other youths of the Achsans carried the presents, and 
placed them in the midst of the assembly; and Agamemnon 
stood up ; and Talthybius, like to af god in his voice, stood beside 250 
the shepherd of the people, holding a boar with his hands. Then 
the son of Atreus, drawing with his hands the knife, which 
always hung by the great scabbard of his sword — beginning with 
the forelock ot the boar — prayed, lifting up his hands to Jove ; 255 
and all the Argives sat in silence in the same spot, listening with 
reverence to tne king. And, praying, he spake, looking to the 
wide heaven : 

" Now first let Jupiter be witness, the mightiest and best of 
the gods, — next let the Earth, and the Sun, and the Furies, who 
under ground chastise men, whoever swears a falsehood — never 260 
have I laid my hand upon the maid BriseTs, making use of her 
for concubinage, or for any other purpose ; but immaculate she 
has remained m my tents. And if I have falsely sworn aught 
of these things, may the gods inflict oh me those very numerous 
distresses which' they inflict on him, who sins against them by 265 
false swearing." 

He said, and cut the throat of the boar with the ruthless 
knife ; and Talthybius, whirling it round, cast into the mighty 
water of the hoary sea, io be food for fishes. And Achilles^ 
rising, said among the war-loving Argives : 

"O father Jove, great calamities givest thou to men; for 270 
never could Atrides have excited^ so thoroughly the indignation 
in my bosom, nor led away the girl, desperately against my con- 
sent^ — ^but Jupiter, for some purpose, willed that death should 
befal many Acnseans. Now then go to the repast, that we may 275 
begin the battle." 

* t. e, the thing was done forthwith — as soon as said. 

4 Placing— t. e. in the scale. ^ As many as. < t. e. of his own wilL 

7 I being unwilling. 
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the rest of you assembled, until they bring the gifts from my 
tent, and we take our oath^ And to thee thyself, Ulysses, I give 
this charge, and command thee — selecting the principal youths 

195 of all the Achasans, to bring from my ship the gifts, as many as 
we yesterday promised to give to Achilles, and to lead forth the 
women. And let Talthybius also prepare for me with speed in 
the wide army of the Ach«ans, a boar to sacrifice to Jupiter and 
the Sun." 

And him swift-footed Achilles, answering,* addressed : "Most 

200 glorious Atrides, king of men, Agamemnon, at some other period 
ought ye rather to attend to these matters, when there is some 
respite from battle, and not so much ardour in my bosom ; but 
at present those lie mangled, whom Hector, the son of Priam, 
subdued, when Jove gave him the glory. LFrge ye the troops, 

205 however, to food. I would myself indeed at once advise the sons 
of the Acha^ans, fasting, hungry, to engage ; and, with the setting 
sun, prepare a large supper, after we have revenged our disgrace. 
For before, neither drmk nor food shall descend down my throat 

210 — for the sake of my slain friend, who lies in my tent, mangled 
with the sharp brass, turned towards the portal, and his comrades 
mourn around him. On that account, not to my mind are these 
things a care ; but slaughter, and blood, and the dire groaning of 
heroes." 

216 And him the wise Ulysses, answering, addressed : "O Achilles, 
son of Peleus, far the bravest of Achaeans, thou art stronger than 
myself, and not a little superior with the spear ; but I excel thee 
much in experience^; for I was born before thee, and know 

22o more : therefore let thy mind acquiesce in my words. Soon is 
there with men a satiety of battle, where^ the sickle cuts down 
the greatest crop ; and small is the harvest, when Jove, who is 
the disposer of the battle of heroes, inclines the scales^. And it 

225 cannot be of any use, that the Achaeans lament the dead with 
fasting^, for very many and in heaps every day they fall — when 
could one cease from sorrow ? But it becomes us rather to bury 
the man who dies, with firm minds, lamenting him for a day. 

23o And as many of us as survive the hateful combat ought to be 
mindful of drinking and of food, in order that we may ever the 
more ceaselessly contend with our enemies, having our bodies 
arrayed^ in impenetrable brass : nor let any of the troops hang 

235 back waiting for another exhortation. For badly will that 
exhortation be for him, who skulks at the ships of the Aif[ives: 

* Strike the vicHnu in evidence of our oath. 

7 voiTfAari. » Of which. » O. 69. 

> BeUy. * Clothed ai to our bodiee. 
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but marching forth in a body, we will stir up the keen battle 
against the horse-taming Trojans." 

He said, and chose as his companions the sons of the glorious 
Nestor, and Meges, son of Phyleus, and Thoas, and Meriones, 240 
and Lycomedes, son of Creion, and Melanippus; and they pro^ 
ceeded to go towards the tent of Agamemnon, son of Atreus ; 
and then at once was the speech, and the thing was done^ 
Seven tripods they brought from the tent, which he had pro- 
mised him, and twenty golden goblets, and twelve steeds ; and 245 
forthwith they led forth seven ,women, skilful in fine works, 
and the eighth was the fairK^heeked BriseYs. And Ulysses, 
after weighing* fiJl ten talents of gold, led the way, and with 
him the other youths of the Achsans carried the presents, and 
placed them in the midst of the assembly; and Agamemnon 
stood up ; and Talthybius, like to af god in his voice, stood beside 250 
the shepherd of the people, holding a boar with his hands. Then 
the son of Atreus, drawing with his hands the knife, which 
always hung by the great scabbard of his sword — beginning with 
the forelock of the boar — prayed, lifting up his hands to Jove ; 255 
and all the Argives sat in silence in the same spot, listening with 
reverence to the king. And, praying, he spake, looking to the 
wide heaven : 

" Now first let Jupiter be witness, the mightiest and best of 
the gods, — next let the Earth, and the Sun, and the Furies, who 
under ground chastise men, whoever swears a falsehood — never 260 
have I laid my hand upon the maid BriseTs, making use of her 
for concubinage, or for any other purpose ; but immaculate she 
has remained in my tents. And if I have falsely sworn aught 
of these things, may the gods inflict oh me those very numerous 
distresses which' they inflict on him, who sins against them by 265 
false swearing." 

He said, and cut the throat of the boar with the ruthless 
knife ; and Talthybius, whirling it round, cast into the mighty 
water of the hoary sea, to be food for fishes. And Achilles^ 
rising, said among the war-loving Argives : 

" O father Jove, great calamities givest thou to men ; for 270 
never could Atrides have excited* so thoroughly the indignation 
in my bosom, nor led away the girl, desperately against my con- 
sent^ — ^but Jupiter, for some purpose, willed that death should 
befal many Acnseans. Now then go to the repast, that we may 275 
begin the battle." 

* t. e. the thing was done forthwith — as soon as said. 

4 Placing— t. e. in the scale. ^Aszoanyas. < t. f. ofhisown wilL 

7 I being unwilling. 
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Thus then he spake, and dismissed the hasty assembly. The 
rest then dispersed, each to his own ship; and the brave Myr- 
midons attended to the presents, and went, bearing them to 

2S0 the ship of the godlike Achilles. These they laid up in the 
tents, and seated the women : and his brave attendants drove 
the horses to the stud. And then BriseTs, like to golden Venns^ 
when she beheld Patroclus mangled with the dire spear, 
throwing herself about him, shrieked aloud, and with her hands 

2S5 tore her bosom, and her soft neck, and lovely face ; and the lady 
resembling goddesses, weeping, exclaimed: 

" O Patroclus, most dear to my wretched soul, alive I left thee, 
departing from the tent, but now, returning back, I find thee 

290 dead, O prince of the people. How evil upon evil always 
awaits me. The hero, to whom my father and venerable mother 
had given me, I saw mangled with the sharp sword before the 
city ; and three beloved brothers whom the same mother bore 

295 with me, all met the fatal day. Nevertheless, thou didst not 
svffer me, what time the swift Achilles slew my husband, and 
laid waste the city of the divine Mynes, to weep, but saidest 
that thou wouldst make me the wedded spouse of the noUe 
Achilles, and take me in the ships to Phthia, and prepare the 

300 marriage feast with the Myrmidons. Therefore do I, without 
measure, lament thee dead, wlw wast ever kind to meP 

Thus she spake, weeping ; and the women groaned around 
her, in appearance for Patroclus, but in reality each for her own 
ills. And around him (Achilles) collected the sages of the Ach- 
a^ans, intreating him to eat; but he, groaning, refused: 

306 " I entreat you — if any of my beloved comrades be obedient 
to me — ^bid me not first satiate my heart with food nor drink : for 
heavy grief invades me ; and I will wait till sunset, and endure 
it altogether without food.^^ 

So saying, he dismissed the other princes ; but the two sons of 

310 Atreus remained, and noble Ulysses, Nestor, and Idomeneus, and 
Phoenix, the aged equestrian, soothing him, constantly sorrowful ; 
nor could his soul be soothed, before ho entered the mouth of 
bloody war. For, remembering Patroclus, he frequently heaved 
sighs, and said : 

316 "Once, thou too, O unhappy, dearest of my comrades, wouldst 
thyself have placed before me a joyful feast within my t«nt with 
speed and diligence^, when the Acha}ans made haste to bring 
tearful war upon the horse-taming Trojans. But now thou 

320 liest mangled, and my heart is without drink and food, — though 
they are within^, — ^through regret for thee ; for I could not 

s Quickly and carefully. * Being within. 
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suffer aught else more distressing, not even if 1 were to hear of 
the death of my father^ who perchance sheds the tender tear in 
Phthia for the absence of such a son ; and I, in a foreign state, 
wa^e war against the Trojans, for the sake of the abhorred 325 
Helen ; or of him^ my beloved son, who is brought up at Scyros, 
if indeed he still lives, godlike Neoptolemus. For before, the 
soul within my bosom hoped, that I alone should perish here in 
Troy, far from horse-feeding Argos, and that thou wouldst 
return to Phthia, that thou mightest lead back my boy in thy 330 
black ship from Scyros, and show him every thing, my property, 
and my slaves, and large lofLy-roofed abode. For now I sup- 
]K)se that Peleus is either quite dead, or, scarcely living, suffers 335 
pain from hated old age, and constantly expecting bid news 
respecting me — that he shall hear that I am dead." 

Thus he spake, weeping ; and the sages also groaned, remem- 
bering each what he had left in his halls. And tne son of Saturn 340 
felt compassion, beholding them mourning, and quickly addressed 
these winged words to Minerva : 

"My child, thou entirely now desertest thy brave hero. Is 
then Achilles no loiter at all a care within thy mind? He 
himself is sitting before his high-beaked ships, lamenting his 346 
beloved comrade ; and the rest have now gone to a repast, but 
he is empty and unfed. Go, therefore, instil into his breast 
nectar and delightful ambrosia, that hunger come not upon him." 

So saying, he urged Minerva, previoiusly eager. And she, in 
the likeness of a broad-winged, shrill- voiced harpa^ sprang down 350 
from heaven through the air. Meanwhile the Achseans were 
just arming throughout the camp ; and she instilled into the 
bosom of Achilles nectar and delightful ambrosia, that disagree- 
able hunger might not reach his knees. Then she departed to 
the solid mansion of her all-powerfiil father: smd they poured 356 
forth apart from the swift ships. And as when thick snow- 
showers fly down from Jove, chilling beneath the force of the 
air-clearing Boreas; so then from the ships were borne out 
thick helmets, brightly glittering, and bossed shields, and strong^ 360 
corslets, and ashen spears. And th^ flash uprose to heaven, and 
all the earth round laughed beneath the splendour of the brass; 
and under them a tramping was raised from the feet of the men. 
And in the midst was armed noble Achilles^ gnashing his teeth', 366 
and his eyea sparkled like a flame of fire, for intolerable grief 
entered ma heart within him ; and, furious against the Trojans, 

> Of mj fiither, dead. 2 rov—undentaDd a^ro^^Kf^oi, from line 322. 

* A kind of eagle. * Strong in the hollowa. 

* In whofle teeth there was, dec 
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he put on the gifts of the god, at which Vulcan had toiled in 
making them for him. First around his legs he put the beauti- 

370 ful greaves, connected with silver clasps; next again he placed 
the corslet round his breast, and threw round his shoulders the 
brazen, silver-hilted sword ; and then he seized the shield, huge 
and solid, the splendour of which went afar, as of the moon. 

375 And as when the flame of a burning fire shines for sailors out at 
sea, for it blazes high up among thQ mountains on a solitary 
spot; and them, against their will, storms have carried away 
from their friends over the fishy deep ; so from the shield of 

380 Achilles, beautiful, curiously wrought, a spendour reached the 
sky. And, lifting his strong helmet, he put it upon his head: 
and the helmet, crested with horse-hair, glittered like a star; 
and the golden crests, which Vulcan had formed thick round the 
cone, waved about. Then the noble Achilles tried himself in 
his arms, if they would fit him, and if his handsome limbs would 

3S6 move with ease within® ; and they were to him as wings, and 
lifted up the shepherd of the people. And from its case he 
drew forth his paternal spear, heavy, mighty, strong — that no 
other of the Achseans was able to brandish, but Ac&illes alone 

390 knew how to hurl it — a Pelian ash, which Chiron cut for his 
father from the top of Pelion, to be a destruction to heroes. 
And Automedon and Alclmus, caparisoning their horses, yoked 
them ; and beautiful collars were upon them. And in their 
jaws Jhey put the bridles, and extended the reins backwards 

395 towards the compact car; and Automedon, seizing the shining 
lash, which was suited to his hand, leaped into the car ; and be- 
hind him mounted the armed Achilles, glittering in his armour, 
like the shining sun. And terribly he gave command to the 
steeds of his father : 

400 " Xanthus, and Balius, illustrious offspring of Podarges, re- 
solve now in a different manner to bear back your driver in 
safety to the host of the Danaans, after we quit the battle, nor 
leave him there dead, like Patroclus." 

And him, from beneath the yoke, Xanthus, his fleet-footed 

405 steed, addressed, and instantly hung down his head, and his 

. .. whole mane, falling down from the collar near the yoke, reached 

wJ to the ground. And Juno, the white-armed goddess, gave him 

a tongue^. 

^ Now*, at least we will bear thee safe, O impetuous Achilles: 

'-O but thy £ital day draws near thee ; nor shall we be to blame, 

but a mighty god, and powerful destiny. For neither by our 

* Would ran in them, 

7 Made him speaking — i. e. capable of Bpeaking. * t. e. thia time. 
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Olympus^ whence looking, I shall amuse my mind ; and the rest 
of you depart; that ye may go among the Trojans and Achaeans. 
Give aid to both, according as is the inclination of each. For if 25 
Achilles alone shall fight with the Trojans, they will not even 
for a little sustain the fleet son of Peleus. Even before, on be- 
holding him, they fled in terror ; and now when he is deeply 
enraged in his mmd on account of his comrade, I fear lest, even 30 
in spite of late, he overthrow the wall*." 

Thus spake the son of Saturn, and he excited a violent con- 
test; and the gods hastened to proceed to the battle, with minds 
divided^. Juno indeed, and Pallas Minerva repaired to the as- 
semblage of the ships, and earth-shaking Neptune, and useful 
Mercury, who is blessed with a prudent mind ; and with them 36 
went Vulcan, racing in his might, limping, and his weak limbs 
moved"* with all their force. And towards the Trojans went 
plumed Mars, and with him unshorn Phoebus, and Diana, de- 
lighting in archery, and Latona, and Xanthus, and laughter- 40 
loving Tenus. As long then as the gods were apart from mortal 
. men, so long did the Achsoans greatly congratulate themselves^, 
because Achilles had made his appearance, after he had so long 
abstained from the dire battle ; and a violent tremor came upon 
the Trojans, each at the limbs trembling, because they beheld 45 
the swift-footed son of Pelous glittering in arms, equal to man- 
slaying Mars. ■ But when the Olympians came among the throng 
of men, then arose fierce Contention, exciter of armies ; and 
Minerva shouted, sometimes standing beside the ditch, outside 
the wall, at other times loudly called along the resounding shores. 50 
And Mars yelled aloud on tne other side, like to a dark whirl- 
wind, sharply animating the Trojans from the summit of the 
city, at other times running beside the Simois upon Callicolone. 

Thus the blessed gods, animating both sides, engaged, and 
caused severe contention to burst in among them. And the 55 
father of gods and men thundered fearfully from above ; and be- 
low Neptune shook the unbounded earth, and lofty summits of 
mountams. And all the base^ and aU the tops of Ida of many 
fountains were shaken, and the city of the Trojans, and the ships 
of the Achaetans. And Pluto himself king of the shades, trem- 60 
bled below, and upsprang, appalled, from his throne, and screamed 
aloud, lest the earth-shaking Neptune should tear open the earth 
over him, and disclose to mortals and immortals his mansions, 
terrible, squalid, which even the gods detest So great a tumult 65 

' t. e. it was fated to fall — but not by Achilles. 

9 t. e. some in fKroor of the Acheans, and some of the Trojans. 

4 GremUj gloried. » The fiset 
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The gods tre permitted by Jove to join the battle. They take opponte aidef and 
engage, ^neas engages Achilles, and is rescued by Neptune. Hector like« 
wise fights, and is preserved by Apollo. Many Trojans slain by Achilles. 

Thus round thee, O son of PeleuS; did the Achseans, insatia- 
ble of battle, arm beside their curved barks ; and the Trojans 
again, on the other side, on the acclivity^ of the plain. And 
Jove commanded Themis to summon the gods to assembly, from 
6 the top of the many-valed Olympus ; and she, going round in 
every direction, bade them repair to the mansion of Jove. Nor 
was there then any one of the rivers absent, save Oceanus, nor 
of the nymphs who inhabit pleasant groves, and fountains of 

10 streams, and grassy meads. For, coming to the mansion of cloud- 
collecting Jove, they sat down in polished corridors, which Vul- 
can had made for father Jove with a skilful ingenuity. Thus 
were they assembled within the house of Jove ; nor did Neptune 
disobey the goddess, but came among them from the sea- And 

16 he sat in the midst, and inquired into the design of Jove : 

" Why again, O dispenser of the rapid lightning, hast thou 
summoned the gods to council ? Dost thou meditate aught re- 
specting the Trojans and Achaeans ? For now very close glows 
their combat, and the battle." 

And him the cloud-compelling Jove, answering, addressed: 

20 " Thou knowest, earth-shaker, the design within my breast, and 
for whose sake I have assembled you ; though ready to die, they 
are a care to me. I will however remain sitting on the brow of 

1 K. 160. 
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Olympus, whence looking, I shall amuse my mind ; and the rest 
of you depart, that ye may go among the Trojans and Achaeans. 
Give aid to both, according as is the inclination of each. For if 25 
Achilles alone shall fight with the Trojans, they will not even 
for a little sustain the fleet son of Peleus. Even before, on be- 
holding him, they fled in terror ; and now when he is deeply 
enraged in his mmd on account of his comrade, I fear lest, even 30 
in spite of fate, he overthrow the wall*." 

Thus spake the son of Saturn, and he excited a violent con- 
test ; and the gods hastened to proceed to the battle, with minds 
divided^. Juno indeed, and Pallas Minerva repaired to the as- 
semblage of the ships, and earth-shaking Neptune, and useful 
Mercury, who is blessed with a prudent mind ; and with them 36 
went Vulcan, racing in his might, limping, and his weak limbs 
moved"* with all their force. And towards the Trojans went 
plumed Mars, and with him unshorn Phoebus, and Diana, de- 
lighting in archery, and Latona, and Xanthus, and laughter- 40 
loving Venus. As long then as the i^ods were apart from mortal 
.men, so long did the Achacans greatfy congratulate themselves^, 
because Achilles had made his appearance, after he had so long 
abstained from the dire battle ; and a violent tremor came upon 
the Trojans, each at the limbs trembling, because they beheld 45 
the swift-footed son of Peleus glittering in arms, equal to man- 
slaying Mars. But when the Olympians came among the throng 
of men, then arose fierce Contention, exciter of armies ; and 
Minerva shouted, sometimes standing beside the ditch, outside 
the wall, at other times loudly called silong the resounding shores. 50 
And Mars yelled aloud on tne other side, like to a dark whirl- 
wind, sharply animating the Trojans from the summit of the 
city, at other times running beside the Simois upon Callicolone. 

Thus the blessed gods, animating both sides, engaged, and 
caused severe contention to burst in among them. And the 55 
father of gods and men thundered fearfully from above ; and be- 
low Neptune shook the unbounded earth, and lofty summits of 
mountains. And all the base^, and aU the tops of Ida of many 
fountains were shaken, and the city of the Trojans, and the ships 
of the Achaeans. And Pluto himself, king of the shades, trem- 60 
bled below, and upspranff, appalled, from his throne, and screamed 
aloud, lest the earth-shaking Neptune should tear open the earth 
over him; and disclose to mortals and immortals his mansions, 
terrible, squalid, which even the gods detest So great a tumult 65 

* i. e. it was fated to fall — but Dot by Achilles. 

9 t. e, some in fiiToor of the AcheaDS, and some of the Trepans. 

4 Greatlj gloried. » The feet 
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then arose from the gods, closing in combat For against king 
Neptune stood Phoebus Apollo with his winged arrows ; and 

70 against Mars blue-eyed goddess Minerva. And opposed to Juno 
stood the goddess of the golden arrows, shouting, Diana, rejoic- 
ing in the bow, sister of the &r-darter : and to Latona, the good 
Mercury was a powerful adversary. And against Vulcan also, 
was the mighty river of deep pools, which Gods call Xanthu^ 
and men Scamander. 

75 Thus gods advanced against gods ; and Achilles was above all 
eager to penetrate throujgh the host against Hector, son of Priamj 
for with nis blood his mind particularly urged him to ^lut Mars, 
the unconquered warrior. But Apollo, the exciter of liie troops, 

80 immediately roused Mneos against the son of Peleus, and in- 
fused into him strong courage. And he likened himself in his 
voice to Lycaon, son of Priam, to whom likening himself, he ad- 
dressed him : 

" Where, O JCneas, counsellor of the Trojans, are thy prom- 
ises, which over thy wine thou didst make to the princes of the 

86 Trojans, that thou wouldst fight against Achilles, son of Peleus?" 

And to him again Mueaay answering, said : ^' Son of Priam, 

why dost thou urge me, against my will, to these things, to fight 

against brave Pelides. For not now for the first time shafi I 

90 stand against swift-footed Achilles, but already, even at a former 
time, did he chase me with his spear from Ida, what time he 
attacked our cattle, and laid waste Lyrnessus and PedSsus; but 
Jupiter preserved me, who invigorated my strength and active 

95 limbs. Otherwise I should have been subdued hy the hands of 
Achilles, and Minerva, who, advancing before him, gave him 
glory, and bade him slay the Lelegans and Trojans with his 
brazen spear. Wherefore it is not possible for a man to combat 
against Achilles, for beside him is always one of the ^ods, who 
wards off destruction. Besides also, his weapon flies direct, nor 
100 stops until it has pierced the body of the man— though should 
the deity stretch equaUy the work of battle*, not very easily 
would Achilles conquer me, not if he boasts to be all over brass^'' 
And to him again king Apollo, son of Jove, said : '' But come, 
106 pray thou likewise, O hero, to the everlasting gods; for they 
say that thou art sprung from Venus, daughter of Jove, while he 
is from an inferior goddess; for the one is t/ie daughter of Jove, 
and the other of the a^ed sea-god. Bear then thy ruthless brass 
right against him, nor let him at all avert thee with fierce words 
and threatening." 

* t. e» if he would be neutral — or fiivonr each equally. A. 836. 

^ Or, not if he were made of bnus— or entirely covered and proteded bj it 
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So saying, he breathed great courage into the shepherd .of 110 
the people ; and ^neas advanced through the foremost combat- 
ants, aimed in glittering brass. Nor did the son of Anchises 
escape the observation of the white-armed Juno, when going 
against Pelides through the ranks of men ; but, calling the gods 
into one place, she delivered a speech amongst them: 

"Ponder now, both of you, O Neptune and Minerva, in your 116 
minds how these things shall be. That ^neas, armed in glit- 
tering brass, is advancmg against Pelides; and Phoebus Apollo 
has urged him on. Come then, let us drive him back again 
thence ; or next, let some one of us stand hj Achilles, and give 
him ^reat strength, nor let him want aught in courage, that he 120 
may know that the mightiest of the immortals love him; and 
that those, on the contrary, are of no value, who all along before 
avert war and slaughter from the Trojans. For we have all 
come down from Olympus to take part in this battle, in order 126 
that he may not suffer any thing among the Trojans to-day; - 
although hereafter he shall suffer th^se things, as many as fate 
^un in his early thread of life, what time his mother bore him. 
But if Achilles shall not understand these things from the voice 
of a god, he will afterwards be afraid when any god comes 
against him in battle ; for the gods are terrible to be seen man- 130 
ilesUy'." 

And her answered then Neptune, shaker of the earth : " Juno, 
be not absurdly enraged; nor is there occasion^ I, indeed, 
would not desire that we^ should provoke the other gods to 
battle, though we are much more powerful Ralther let us sit 136 
down, retiring out of the way, to some height, and let the war 
be the care of mortals. But il Mars begin the combat, or Apollo, 
or they restrain Achilles, and suffer him not to fight, then at 
once on the spot, a strife of battle shall arise even to us; and 140 
very speedily I deem that they^, driven^ from the field, will go 
back to Olympus, to the assembly of the other gods, forcibly 
subdued by necessity under our hands." 

Thus then having spoken, the god of •the azure hair led the 
way to the lofty surrounding wall of divine Hercules — that 145 
wmch the Trojans and Pallas Minerva had made, in order that, 
when flying from the sea-monster, he might escape, what time 
it drove him in pursuit from the shore to the plain. There 
then Neptune sat down, and the other gods, and threw an im- 160 

* t . e. in propria penona. 

• Nor does it become thee— or, rather, nor needett thoo— «. e. be lo much enr 
nged. 1 1. e. we who are patrons of the Achaans. 

s t. e. Man and ApoUo— the gods of the adferse party. * Sepazited* 

23 
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again begat his renowned son Laomedon ; and Laomedon next 
begat Tithonus, and Priam, and Lampus, and ClytiuS; and Hice- 

240 taon, a branch of Mars ; and Assaracus begat Capys, and he next 
begat his son Anchises. And Anchise's begat me, and Priam the 
noble Hector. Of this family and blood do I boast myself to be. 
Jove however increases and diminishes valour amon^ men, in 
what manner he chooses; for he is the most powerful of all. 

245 Come then, let us talk of these things no more, like children, 
standing in the middle combat of the strife. For it is in the 
power of both to utter very many insults ; nor could a ship of an 
hundred oars carry the burthen ; for the tongue of mortals is 
voluble, and in it are many words of all sorts ; and on both side^ 

250 is a wide field of words. Whatever word thou speakest, such 
wilt thou hear. But what need is there for us to be disputing, 
and to rail^ at each other like women, who, enraged for some 

256 deadly strife, going into the middle of the road, rail at each other 
abuse just and not just; for rage also urges on those things^. 
But with words thou shalt not turn away ine ftom force, resolved 
cts I am first to fight against thee in arms^. Come then, quick 
let us make trial^ of eadi other with brazen spears." 

He said, and hurled his heavy spear against the awful, terrible 

260 shield, and the huge buckler resounded around at the stroke of 
the javelin. And the son of Peleus^ alarmed, held the shield 
from him with his strong hand, for he supposed that the long 
spear of the brave ^neas would easily penetrate it— foolishly, 

265 for he did not reflect in his mind and soul, that it is not easy for 
the glorious gifts of the gods to be subdu^ by mortal men ; nor 
to yield to them. Nor then did the heavy spear of the war-like 
£neas penetrate the shield ; for the gold stayed it, the gifts of 
a god. Through two folds, however, it past, but there were still 

270 three ; for Vulcan had laid five folds over it, two brazen, two 
within of tin, and one golden — that by which the ashen spear 
was stopped. Next Adiilles, in turn, launched his long q)ear, 
and struck against the shield of ^nea^ every where equal, at 

275 the utmost verge, where ran the brass thinnest, and the ox-hide 
was thinnest upon it; and the Pelian ash burst *r^ht through, 
and the shield rang under it And ^neas cowered, and held 
the shield from him, alarmed ; but the spear flying over his 

280 shoulder, stood in the earth eager to go on, and it liad cut through 
both circles of the mighty shidld. He, however, having escaped 
the long spear, stood (and infinite terror spread over his eyes^ 

3 sgAzs-^ciL 6f i^siv— vsixsa vsptstVy to rail raiUngs. 

^ I. e. prompt to utter all sorti of things true and fiJie. * Widi biiM. 

* Tbate. t i. e. blinded him— took all pereeptioa from him. 
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panic-struck, that the weapon stuck so near him. And Achilles 
sprang eagerly upon him, drawing his sharp sword, and shouting 
fearfully. And JSneas seized in his hand a stone, a huge mass', 285 
which not two men could bear, such as are mortals now ; and he, 
even alone, threw it easily. ^JThen would JEneas have smitten 
him, while rushing on, with the rock, either upon the helmet or 
the shield, which defended him from dire destruction ; and Peli- 
des, close to him, would have deprived him of life with his 290 
sword, had not earth-shaking Neptune quickly perceived it) and 
immediately uttered this speech among the immortal gods: 

" Ye goas ! there is pity in me for the brave Mneas, who will 
soon, subdued by the son of Peleus, descend to Hades, persuaded, 
like a fool, by the words of the &r-darting Apollo ; nor will he 295 
avert from him dire destruction. But why now should that 
guiltless man suffer sorrows for the sake of others' enmities^ — 
and he always gives acceptable gifts to the gods who possess the 
wide heaven ? Come then, let us take him away nom death, 300 
lest even the son of Saturn be angry, should Acmlles slay this 
man; — ^for it is his hie to escape, that the femily of Dardanus, 
whom Jove loved above all the childen, which were descended 
from him and mortal women, perish not without of&pring, and 306 
be extinct For the son of Saturn has long hated the race of 
Priam; and now will the might of ^neas henceforth govern 
the Trojans, and the sons of his sons, who shall be born in after 
timeV 

And him answered then the large-eyed, imperial Juno: 
^Shaker of the earth, do thou consider within thy mind about 310 
^neas, whether thou wilt defend him or suffer him to be sub- 
dued, brave as he is, by Achilles, the son of Peleus. For we 
indeed, I and Pallas Minerva, have sworn many oaths in the 

Sresence of all the immortals, that we will never avert the evil 316 
ay from the Trojans, not even when all Troy lighted up, shall 
burn with destructive flame, and the warlike sons of the Achseans 
set it on fire." 

And when Neptune, the shaker of the earth, heard this, he 
hastened to advance through the battle and the clash of spears; 
and came where was ^neas, and the renowned Achilles. Im- 320 
mediately then he poured darkness upon the eyes of Achilles, 
son of Peleusf, and ne drew out the brass-tippecP ash from the 
shield of brave i^neas ; and it he laid before tne feet of Achilles, 
and forcibly impelled ^neas along, lifting him high from the 325 
ground. And over many ranks of men and many ranks of 

^ A great work— or thing. ' i • e. thooe of ApoDo. 

1 The poHibility of counteractiiig/iito is fireqiiently implied. > t. e. for erer. 

9 ivxcLh(96. 
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horses iBneas leaped, ursed alon^ by the hand of the god ; and 
he came to the rear of tike troubled fi^ht^ where the Uaucones 
were arming for war. And very near him came Neptune, shaker 

330 of the earth, and, addressing him, uttered these winged words: 
^^neas, whidi of the gods bade thee, thus mad, to fight and 
combat against Achilles, who is at once superior to thee, and 

335 dearer to the immortals? Fall back then^ whenever thou shaft 
encounter him, lest, even in spite of &te, thou arrive at the 
mansion of Pluto. When, however, Achilles shall have fulfilled 
his death and destiny, then indeed, with^ confidence, fight among 
the foremost, for no other of the Achseans shall slay thee.'' 

340 So saying, he left him there, when he had told nim all ; and 

immediately then he dispersed the thick darkness from the eyes 

of Achilles. And he then saw again clearly with his eyes } and, 

groaning, he communed with his own brave spirit : 

" Ye gods ! surely a great marvel this^ I behold with my eyes. 

346 That spear lies upon the ground, nor do I at all behold the man 
at whom I threw it, eager to kill him. Undoubtedly MnedS 
also was dear to the immortal gods ; but I thought that he boasted 
thus idly. Let him go ; there will be no heart in him again to 

350 make trial of me, who has now gladly escaped from death* 
Come then, animating the war-loving Danaans, I will go against 
the rest of the Trojans, and try them." 

He said, and sprang into the ranks, and animated every man: 
^' No longer now stand aloof from the Trojans, ye noble Adiseans, 

355 but come, let man advance against man, and burn to engage. 
For it is difficult for me, even strong as I am, to attack so many 
warriors, and to fight with them all. Nor could Mars, who is an 
immortal god, nor Minerva, charge and toil against the front of 

360 so vast an army. Yet whatever I can do with hands, with feet, 

and with strength, I declare that I will never relax — not the 

least ; but I will go right through their line, nor do I think that 

any Trojan will rejoice, whoever may come near my javelin." 

Thus he spake, encouraging them. And illustrious Hector 

365 animated the Trojans, upbraiding — and said he would go against 
Achilles : 

"Ye bold Trojans, fear not the son of Peleus. I also could 
fight with words, even against the immortak^ ; but with the 
spear it would be difficult, for they are more powerful than vst. 

370 Nor will Achilles give effect to all his words, but part he shall 
fulfil, and part leave midway imperfect But I will go against 

4 Taking confidence. ' Thii is a great miracle. 

< I. e. if words would do, I could fig^t even with the goda— or, I would chal- 
lenge the gods. 
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him, even if his hands were like to fire^ — if his hands were like 
to iire, and his might to shining iron." 

Thus he spake, animating them ; and the Trojans lifted their 
spears against the foe ; and their might was mingled together, 
and the shout arose. Then also Phoebus Apollo, standing near, 375 
addressed Hector : 

" Hector, no more by any means fighl in front with Achilles, 
but await him in the throng, and from among the tumult, lest ' 
by some chance he strike mee with a missile weapon, or smite 
thee close with his sword." 

Thus he spake, and Hector again plunged into the thick 
column of men, dismayed when he heard the voice of the ^ 380 
addressing hinu And Achilles leaped among the Trojans with 
a soul clothed in courage', fearfully shouting ; and first slew the 
gallant Iphition, son of Otrynteus, leader of numerous forces, 
whom a Naiad bore to Otrynteus, destroyer of cities, at the 386 
foot^ of snowy Tmolus, in the rich state of Hyda. And him, 
while eagerly rushing right forward, noble Achilles smote with 
his spear, in the midme of the head, which was all cleft asunder. 
And he, falling, gave a sound, and noble Achilles gloried over 
him: 

'^ Thouliest, son of Otrjmteus, most terrible of all men. Here 
is thy death ; but thy birth was at the Gygsean lake, where is 390 
thy paternal estate, beside the fishy Hyllus, and eddying Her- 
mus." 

Thus he spake, boasting ; and darkness covered his {IphitMs) 
eyes, and the horses of the Achseans cnished him with the tires 
of the wheels in the front Hne. And after him Achilles smote 395 
Demoleon, son of Antenor, a brave repeller of war, in the tem- 
ples, through the brazen-studded helmet Nor indeed did the 
brazen casque resist it, but through it the rushing javelin broke 
the bone, and the whole brain within was dispersed. Thus he 400 
subdued him, glowing with courage. And next he wounded 
with his spear, in the back, Hippod&mas, in the act of leaping 
down from his chariot, when flying before him. And he breathed 
out, and groaned away his soul, as when a bull, forcibly dragged 
round the Heliconian king', groans, whilst the youths are drag- 405 
ging it ; and the shaker of the earth is delighted with them : so, 
as he groaned, his fierce soul quitted his bones. And he went 
with his spear in chase of the godlike Polydorus^ a son of Priam ; 
ctnd him his father had not at all suffered to combat, because he 

7 If he wei« like to fire as to hif lia)id«. 

B Clothed in his mind with courage. ' Under. 

1 I^feptane ; so called, because worshipped on Mount Heliccm. 
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410 was his youngest among all by birth; and was dearest to him, 
and excelled tul in speed. Then indeed, through youthful foUy. 
making a show of the excellence of his speed, he ran among the 
foremost combatants till he lost his life. The noble, swift-footed 
Achilles smote him with a spear in the middle of the back as he 

416 rushed by, where the golden buckles of his belt clasped together 
and the double corslet opposed. And the point of the spear 
pierced right through his navel, and he fell, groaning, upon his 
knees; and a black cloud covered him, and, bending down, he 
gathered his entrails towards him with his hands. And Hec- 

420 tor,— as soon as he perceived his brother Polydorus holding his 
bowels in his bands, and rolled towards the eiarth, — a mist im- 
mediately spread over his eyes, nor could he longer b^ to 
exert himself ' afar off, but advanced against Achilles like a 
flame, brandishing his sharp spear. On the other hand, Achilles^ 
as soon as he saw him, leaped up, and boasting, uttered this 
speech: 

425 ''Near me is the man, who has most stung my soul, who has 
dain my most beloved comrade ; nor shall we longer timidly fly 
each other in the ranks of war." 

He said, and looking sternly, addressed noble Hector : '^Draw 
nearer, that thou mayst the sooner reach the goal of destruction.'- 

430 And to him, not alarmed, the plumed Hector said : " Do not 
hope, son of Peleus, to tferrify me now like a child with words ; 
for I can' myself very well utter both taunts and threats. And 
I know that thou indeed art brave, and that I am much inferior 
to thee. But, however, these things lie on the knees of the 

436 gods^ — whether I, thouffh inferior, may not take from thee thy 
Efe, by smiting thee with my spear ; for my spear also is sharp 
at the point" 

He said, and brandishing his spear, hurled it, and Minerva 
with a breath turned it back from the dorious Achilles, breath- 

440 ing very softly ; and it came back to noble Hector, and fell before 
his feet. And Achilles, ea^er to slay him, rushed furiously upon 
him, shouting fearfully; and Apollo, as a ^od, very easily snatcned 
Hector away, and covered him with a thick cloud. Thrice then 
sprang swift-footed, noble Achilles after him with his brazen 

445 spear, and thrice struck the thick cloud. And when he rushed 
upon him, like a god, the fourth time, terribly threatening, he 
addressed to him these winged words : 

'' Dog, now again hast thou escaped death. But truly evil 
came very near thee; and Phoebus Apollo now again preserved 

> To be tamed. > I know. 

^ t. e. if the gods please, I, though inferior, may take, dec. 
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thee, to whom thon art wont to pray when going amidst the 460 
dang of spears. Yet I will undoubtedly finish thee, when eur 
countering thee another time — ^if to me also there be any of the 
gods an assistant But for the present I will attadc others of the 
Trojans, whom I may overtake." 

So sayinff, he smote Dryops with his spear in the middle of the 465 
neck, and he fell before ms feet But him he quitted, and 
wounding Demuchus, the son of Philetor, a warrioT brave and 
mighty, m the knee with his javelin, he stopt him : and then 
smiting him with his huge falchion, deprived him of life. And, 460 
rushing at Laogonus and Dard&nus, the sons of Bias, both of them 
he da£ed from the car to the ground, wounding the one with 
his spear, and striking the other, dose, with his sword. Also 
Tros, son of Alastor — he ( Troi) came towards him, taking him 
by the knees, that he migh spare him, and send him away alive, 
nor slay him, takii)g pity on his age, which was equal to his own 465 
— foolishly, for he knew not this, that he was not likdy to per- 
suade him. For he was not a man of tender mind, nor gentle, 
but extremely £erce. He [Tros) then dasped his knees with 
his hands, seeking to intreat him, but Achilles smote him in the 470 
liver with his sword ; and his liver fell out, and Uie black blood 
£rom it filled his bosom, and darkness covered his eyes, deprived 
of Ufe. ' Then Achillas, standing near Mulius, wounded him with 
his javelin in the ear, and immediately the brazen point went 
through the other ear. And with his large-hilted sword he struck 
Echelus, the son of Antenor, in the middle of the head, and the 475 
whole blade was warmed with ^ore ; and purple death, and pow- 
erful fate seized his eyes. And next, where the tendons oi the 
ami unite' there he pierced Deucalion through the hand with 
his brazen spear; and he, with a hand weighed down®, awaited 480 
him, seeing death before him. And smiting his neck with his 
sword, Achilles struck the head fiu: away ak)ng with its helmet, 
and the marrow sprang from the spine; and Deucedion lay 
stretched upon the ground. Then he hastened in pursuit of 
Rigmus, renowned son of Pireus, who had come from fertile 485 
Thracer— him he struck in the middle with his javelin, and the 
brass struck in his beUy ; and he fell from hiscar. And Achilles 
wounded in the 1»ck, with his sharp spear, AreithoQ, the atten- 
dant, while turning back the horsesf, and thrust him fit)m the car: 
and his steeds were affrighted. And as blazing fire rages through 490 
the deep glens of a dry mountain, and the thidc forest bums, and 
the driving wind whirls about on all sides the flame ; thus he 
rushed in every direction with his spear, like to a god, pressing 

* I. e. with the hand— the wiiit < Rendered heavy as to the hand. 
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upon those doomed to slaughter^, and the black earth flowed with 
495 blood. And as when any one yokes broad-fronted bulls to tread 
out the white barley on a well-^roUed floor, and it soon becomes 
empty ^ beneath the feet of the loud-lowing bulls; so the solid- 
hoofed horses, driven by the brave Achilles^ trampled down at 
(mce corpses and shields. And the whole axle-tree beneath was 
500 splashed with blood, and the panels round the car, which drops 
from the horses' hoofs sprinkled^, as well as from the feUoes. 
And the son of Peleus was eager to bear away renown, and 
drench his invincible hands with gore. 

T About to be alain. *i.e. thci com g€ts beaten of the eaifc 
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Achilles, having divided the Trojan anny, drives one part to the city, and the other 
into the Scamander, where he takes twelve youths alive to be sacrificed at the 
tomb of Patroclos. Lycaon, who had been formerly taken, is now slain by 
Achilles. The river endeavours to overwhehn Achilles, but is oppoeed by Vol- 
can, and desists. The battles of the gods. Apollo, in the form of Agenor, leads 
Achilles away from the town, and the Trojans in the mean time rush in, and 
■hnt the gates. 

But, when at last they came to the stream of the fair^flowing 
river the eddying Xanthus, to which immortal Jove gave birth ; 
there dividing tnem, some^ he drove to the plain towards the 
city, where' tne Achaeans the day before had fled in confusion, 6 
when the illustrious Hector raged. By that road flying in terror, 
they poured along ; but Juno, to check them, spread a dense 
cloud before them. And the other half were driven into the 
deep-flowing; silver-eddying river. And in they dashed with a 
mignty damour ; and the deep streams resounded, and the banks 10 
echoed all around ; and, with an outcry, they swam here and 
there, driven about in the eddies. And as, when locusts, driven 
out by the force of the fire, soar into the air, to fly towftrds a 
river, but the unwearied flame, suddenly excited, blazes, and 
they drop, astounded, into the water ; so was the resounding 16 
stream of the deep-flowing Xanthusf, filled pell-mell with horses 
and men, routed by Achilfes. And the Jove-bom hero left there 
his spear upon the banks, reclined against a tamarisk; and he 
sprang in, like a god, with nothing but his sword^ and meditated 

> I. e. one part-^tii referenee to line 7. 

* t. e. where Palnchia wm rapvlied and alain. * Hctliii luf fvwd iloiie. 
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Ho dreadful deeds in his mind. In every direction^ he smote, and a 
shoclung groaning arose of those who were smitten by the sword, 
and the water was reddened with blood. And as other fishes^ 
flying £rom a mighty dolphin, fill the recesses of a safe-anchoring 

26 harbour, fiightened — ^for he devours whichever he catches — so 
the Trojans hid themselves under the banks along the streams 
of the rapid river. And when his hands were weary with slay- 
ingy he selected twelve youth aUve out of the river, as an expia- 
tion of the dead Patroclus, son of Mencetius. These he led out^ 

30 panic-struck, like fawns ; and bound their hands behind them 
with the well-cut straps^, which they themselves wore upon 
their twisted tunics; and gave them to his comrades to take 
down to the hollow ships. And he rushed back again, eager to 
slay. 
Then did he encounter Lycaon, the son of the Dardan Priam, 

35 escaping from the river — ^whom he himself had once carried 
away, seizing him against his will, at his father's farm, going 
thither in uie night: and he (Lyceum), with a sharp weapon, 
was cutting a wiM fig-tree, the young boughs of it, to be the 
panels of a car^ Upon him then came the noble Achilles, an 

40 unlooked-for evil; and then, conveying him in his ships, he todc 
him over to well-inhabited Lemnos; and the son of Jason ^ve 
his price^. And from thence E^tion, of Imbros, his friend, 
redeemed him, and gavQ him manv jfresents, and sent him to the 

45 noble Arisba; whence, secretly njmg, he reached his fethefs 
house. And returning firom Lemnos, he had delighted his soul 
for eleven days with his friends; but now on the twelfth a god 
threw him again into the hands of Achilles, who was going to 
send him to Hades, though unwilling to eo. And when smft- 

50 footed noble Achilles beheld him naked, without helmet and 
shield — ^neither had he a spear, but had cast aU from him on the 
groimd, for the sweat overcame him, flying from the river, and 
weariness broke down his limbs under him — then enraged 
Achilles communed with his own brave soul: 
'' Grods ! a great miracle this I behold with my eyes. Without 

65 doubt those 1x)ld Trojans whom I have slain will rise again firom 
the pitchy shade — such as even this man has arrived, escaping 
from his fatal day, though sold^ into beautiful Lemnos; nor has 
the depth of the salt sea restrained him, which restrains many 

60 against their will. Come tiien, he shall taste the point of my 

4 Around— right and left. 

B Theie might be beltt ; and the twisted tonica, chain-'maiL 
« avru^sg— which were thua, aometimea, a aort of baakeUwoik. 
' ». e. bought him aa a alare. b i. e. tnnaported and aoUL 
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spear, that I may see in my mind, and learn, whether he will in 
like manner come even thence, or whether the bounteous earth 
will hold him, which holds under it even the mighty." 

^ Thus he meditated, standing still; and Lycaon came close to 
him, jxanic-struck, eager to touch his knees; for much did he 66 
wish in his mind to escape evil death and black fate. Mean 
while -noble Achilles lifted bis long spear, ea^er to strike ; but 
Lycaon ran under it, and, stooping, caught him by the knees, 
and the spear stood in the earth over his back, eager to be glutted 70 
with human blood. And grasping his knees with one hand, he 
supplicated, and with the other held the sharp spear, nor let it 
go; and, beseeching, addressed to him these winged words: 

<< I supplicate thee, O Achilles ; and do thou have respect unto 
me, and pity me. I am to thee in the place of a revered' sup- 
plicant, O JOve-supported chief. For with thee first did I taste 76 
the fruit of Ceres on that day, when thou didst seize me in the 
well-cultivated field, and didst seU me, carrying me far away 
from my father and friends to beautiful I^emnos; and I brought 
thee a price of an hundred oxen^ And now I have been re- 80 
deemed^, ^ving thrice as many ; and this is but my twelfth 
morning, since, after suffering much, I came to Troy. And now 
again liuais destructive fate put me into thy hands. I seem some- 
how to be hated by father Jove, wha has again given me to thee. 
Short-lived did my mother LaothoS, daughter of ased Altes, 86 
bear me — of Altes, who governs the wair-loving Leleges, pos- 
sessing lofty Pedasus, near the Satnioeis : whose daughter Priam 
had in marriage, as well as many others — of her were we two 
bom, and thou wilt slaughter both. One thou hast already sub- 
dued among the foremost infantry, godlike Polydorus, when thou 90 
didst smite him with thy sharp spear ; and now evil will be ujpon 
me here ; for I expect not that I shall escape thy hands, smce 
a god has brought me near thee. But I will tell thee another 
thing, and do thou cast it' in thy mind. Kill me not, since I am 96 
not of the same womb with Hector, who slew thy companion, 
both gentle and brave." 

Thus then the illustrious son of Priam addressed him, intreat- 
ing with words ; but heard a rough reply : 

^ Fool, talk not to me of ransom, nor name it. Before Patro- 100 
clus fulfilled his fatal day, then it was more agreeable to me in 
my mind to spare the Trojans, and many I took alive, and sold. 
But now there is not one of all the Trojans, whom a god shall 
throw into my hands in front of Ilium, who shall escape deaths 106 

• t. e. entitled to respect— one who flies for lefoge, as to tn asylum. 

> I. e. lironi Lemnoi. ' i* e. attend to it 
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and above all the sons of Priam. And die thou also, fiiend — 
why lamentest thou thus? Patroclus likewise died, who was 
much braver than thou. Seest thou not what I am? — ^both 
handsome and mighty, and of how gallant a father I am, and a 

110 soddess mother bore me: yet even upon me death and power- 
ful &te will come, either in the morning, or the evening, or at 
noon, when some one shall deprive me of life with a weapon, 
whether wounding me with a spear, or an arrow from a string." 
Thus he spake, and then loosened the knees and beloved heart 

lis of him. The spear indeed he left— and the other sat, stretch- 
ing out both hands. But Achilles, diawing his sharp sword, 
smote him on the collar bone near the neck. And the whole 
two edged sword entered in ; and, extended at length, Lycaon 

120 lay prone upon the ground, and the black blood flowed out, and 
stained the earth. Then Achilles, seizing him by the foot, threw 
him into the river, to be carried down ; and boasting, addressed 
to him these winged words : 

^ Lie there now among the fishes, which will lick up the 
blood of thy wound without any concern for thee' ; nor shall thy 
mother weep, placing thee upon the bier, but the eddying 

125 Scamander shall bear thee even to the wide bosom of the sea. 
Some fish in the wave, leaping up, will come up to the dark 
ripple* — which will eat the white fat of Lycaon. Perish TVo- 
janSy till we possess the city of sacred Ilium ; ye indeed, flying, 

130 and I slaughtering in your rear ; nor shall the wide-flowin§^ 
silver-eddying river avail you, to which ye have long sacrific^ 
many bulls, and cast in alive solid-hoofed horses in its waves. 
But even thus shall ye die an evil death, till ye all suffer ven- 
geance for the fall of Patroclus, and the slaughter of those Ach- 

135 aeans, whom ye slew at the swift ships^ during my absenceV 

Thus then he spake ; but the river-^od was more enraged in 

his heart, and meditated in his mind how he might cause the 

noble Achilles to cease from martial toil^ and avert slaughter 

from the Trojans. But mean while the son of Peleus, hiding 

1^^ his lonff spear, sprang upon Asteropaeus, son of Pelegon, eager 
to kill nim ; and him the wide-flowing Axius begot, ana Periboea, 
eldest of the daughters of Accessamenus, for with her had the 
deep river mingled. Against him then Achilles rushed; but 

^^ he, emerging from the river, stood before him, holding two 
spears ; and Aanthus had sent courage into his heart, for he was 
filled with anger on account of the youths slain in battle, whom 
Achilles had slaughtered in his stream, and pitied not And 

s i. e. wiAoat concern for thy fanenJ. ^ When the body fleets. 

« I being apart. • covog — repeatedly for i»^oi^ 
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when, advancinff, they were now near to ead^ other, swift-footed 
noble Achilles first addressed him : 

" Who, of what men^ art thou, who venturest to come against 150 
me? They are sons of unhappy men, who encounter my 
might" 

And him, in return, the illustrious son of Pele^n addressed : 
"Brave son of Peleus, why askest thou my origin? I come 
from fertile Pa&onia, a far distant land, leading hither PeBonian 166 
warriors, armed with long spears; and this is now the eleventh 
morning since I came to Troy. But my descent is from the 
wide-flowing Axius — ^Axius who pours the loveliest water abnj^ 
the earth, who begot Pelegon, renowned for the spear : and it 160 
is he who, they say, begat me. Now then, illustrious Achilles, 
let us fight." 

Thus he spake, threatening : and noble Achilles raised the 
Pelian ash, and the hero Asteropsaus, both spears at the same 
time, for he was ambidexter. With the one spear then he 166 
struck the shield, nor did it pierce the shield quite through ; 
for the gold stayed it, the gift of a god; and the other slightly 
wounded him upon the arm of the right hand^ ; and the black 
blood sprung out : but the spear, passing over him, stuck in the 
earth, thouffkeagar to satiate itself in. his body. In his turn, 
next, AchiUes hurled his straight-flying ashen spear at Astero- 170 
psBUS, ardently desiring to slay him. Him, however, he missed, 
and struck the lofty bank, and drove the ashen spear half way 
into the bank. Then Pelides, drawing his sharp sword from his 
thigh, sprang eagerly upon him; and the other was unable to . 
tear ou^ with strong hand, Achilles' beam from the bank. Thrice 176 
did he shsJce it^ desirous to draw it forth, and thrice did he &il 
in strength; but the fourth time, he determined within his 
mind, bending, to break the ashen spear of iEaddes ; but Achilles 
first, close at hand, deprived him of life with his sword; for he ISO 
smote him upon the belly near the naval, and all his bowels 

£oured out upon the ground, and darkness covered his ejres as 
e expired. Then Achilles, leaping upon his breast^ stripped 
off his armour, and, boasting, uttered ^Ai^ speech : 
^^Solie: it is a difficult tiling for thee, thou descended from a 
river, to combat with the sons of all-powerful Jove. Thou 186 
sayest that thou wert of the race of a wide-flowing river, but I 
boast myself to be of the family of mkhty Jupiter. And a man, 
ruling many Myrmidons, begot me, Peleus, son of iBacus; and 
^Sacus was of Jove : the^ more powerful Jove is than seaward- 190 

1 Whence of men. » i. e. above, or at the wiiit 

• TI5)— by how mvcfa, &a 
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flowing rivers, the more powerful is his offsprii^ than that of a 
river. For he too is a great river beside thee, if it can avail thee 
au^ht ; but it is not possible to fight against Jove, son of Saturn. 
With him neither does king AcheloQs vie, nor the vast might 

195 of deep-flowing Oceanus, from whom flow all rivers, and every 
sea, and all fountains, and deep wells : but even he dreads the 
bolt of mighty Jove, and the dreadful thunder, when it bellows 
from heaven." 

200 He said, and plucked his brazen spear from the bank : and 
left Asteropa3US on the spot, when he had taken away his life, 
lying among the sand, and the dark water laved him. Round 
mm then were busy the eels and fishes, devouring and nibUii^ 

205 the fat upon his kidneys. But he {AchiUes) hastened in pursuit 
of the Paeonian cavalry^, who were still in flight alopg the eddy- 
ing river, when they beheld their chief gallantly subdued m 
fierce battle by the hands and 9word of Pehdes. Then slew he 

210 Thersilochus^ and Mydon, and Astypylus, and Mnesus, and Thra- 
sius, and ^nius, and Ophelestes. And the swift Achilles would 
still have slain more Paeonians, had not the deep whirling river, 
filled with an^er, addressed him, in the shape of a man, and sent 
a voice from its profound stream : 

'' O Achilles, thou art strong beyond other men, and beyond 

21^ them dost dreadful deeds ; for the gods themselves always aid 

thee. If the son of Saturn has given thee to destroy all the 

Trojans — driving them out of me, do thy fearful deeds along the 

plain. For now my lovely streams are filled with corpses, nor 

. can I longer, obstructed by the dead, pour my water down to the 

220 vast sea ; for thou killest all unsparingly. Come then, now 
cease — a stupor possesses me, O chief of the people." 

And him swift-footed Achilles, answering, addressed; "These 
things shall be, O Scamander, nourished by Jove, as thou biddest 
But I will not desist /rom slaughtering the truce-breaking Tro- 

225 jans, till I shut them up in the city, and make trial of Hector, 
hand to hand, whether he shall slay me, or I him." 

So saving, he sprang after the Trojans like a god ; and the 
deep-whirling river then addressed Apollo: 

" Alas ! god of the silver bow, son of Jove, thou hast not ob- 

230 served the councils of Jove, who enjoined thee very much to 
stand by and aid the Trojans, till the late-setting evening came, 
and overshadowed the fertile eartL" 

He said ; and spear-skilled Achilles leaped into the middle, 
springing down from the bank. And Xanthus rushed at him, rag- 

235 ing with swollen stream*, and, in tumults, stirred up all his floods ; 

> Fighting from hones. t With a iwdfinf. 
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and impelled along many corpses— those which were in him in 
abundance; whom Achilles had skin. These he cast forth, roar- 
ing like a bull; upon the shore ; and the living he preserved in 
his beautiful streams, concealing them among his large deep 240 
waves. And terrible round Achilles rose the tumultuous wave, 
and the stream, falling upon his shield, pushed him along, nor 
could he stand firm on his feet But he seized with his hands 
a flourishing large elm ; and it, falling firom its roots, brought 
down the whole bank, and choaked the beautiful streams with 
its thick branches, and made a bridge over the river itself, falling 246 
entirely in^. Then leaping up from the flood, Achilles hastened 
to fly towards the plain witn rapid feet, struck with terror. 
Nor yet, however, did the mighty god desist, but rose to rush 
after him, blackening over the surface, that he might cause the 
noble Achilles to cease from warlike toil, and avert destruction 
from the Trojans. But Pelides leaped from him as far as a 250 
spear's cast, with the force of a dark eagle, when darting on its 
prey*, which is at onc6 the strongest and fleetest of birds. Like 
to it he rushed, and the brass rung awfully upon his breast ; and, 
bending obliquely, he fled, and Xanthus flowing behind, followed 266 
with a mighty noise. And as when a ditcher* leads a stream of 
water from a dark fountain through plantations and gardens, 
holding a spade in his hands, and casting out the obstructions 
from tne channel ; and all the pebbles beneath dice shaken as it 260 
flows along, and, rapidly descending, it murmurs in a gentle de- 
clivity, and overtakes even him who guides it: — so the water 
of the river always overtook Achilles, though swift ; for gods are 
more powerful than men. And as often as the swift-footed 266 
noble Achilles attempted to stand against it, and to kndw whether 
all the immortals, who possess the wide heaven, put him to flight, 
so often did a vast billow of the river flowing from Jove, wash 
his shoulders above : and he leaped high with his feet, sorrowful 270 
in his mind, but the rapid stream subdued his knees under him, 
and flowing on, pulled away the sand from beneath his feet. 
And Pelides groaned, looking towards the wide heaven : 

" Father Jove, as none of the gods in pity attempts to save 
me from the river, then must I die^ But none other of the 276 
heavenly powers is so blamo-worthy in my eyes as my mother, 
who has cheated me with falsehoods — who said that I should 
perish by the fleet arrows of Apollo under the wall of the armed 
Trojans. Oh that Hector had slain me, who was bred here the 
bravest ; then would a brave man have slain me, and he have 280 

> And bridged himself, all fidling in. < The hanter. 

* A man digging a water eoorae. > Soflfer aometfaiog. 

26 
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slain a brave man. But now is it my fate to be carried off by an 
inglorious death, overwhelmed in a mighty river, like a swine- 
herd boy, whom the torrent overwhelms, when crossing in the 
winter." 
. Thus he spake ; and Neptune and Minerva, very quickly ap- 

2S5 preaching, stood near him, (bnt they had assimilated tneir bodies 
to men,) and taking his hand with their hand, confirmed him 
with words. And Neptune, the shaker of the earth, began to 
them these words: 

" Son of Peleus, neither now greatly fear, nor be at all dis- 
mayed ; for so great assistants from amoi^ the gods are we to 

290 thee, with the approbation of Jove^, I and Pallas Minerva — since 
it is not decreed that thou shouldst be subdued by a river. For 
it shall soon subside, and thou thyself shalt see it. Nevertheless 
let us prudently suggest to thee — if thou wilt be persuaded — 

295 not to stop thy hands from destructive war, till thou hast shut 
up the Trojan army within the renowned walls of Troy, who- 
ever escapes' ; and having taken away the' life of Hector, return 
thou a^ain to the ships ; for we grant thee to carry off glory." 

Having thus spoken, they departed to the immortals. And 
he proceeded — for the commana of the gods strongly impelled 

300 him — towards the plain, and it was all filled with the overflowed 
water. And many rich coats of armour and bodies of youths^ 
slain in battle, floated along ; but his knees sprang aloft against 
the course of the direct-flowing stream — nor did tne wide^flow- 

305 ing stream check him. for Minerva had cast into him great 
strength. 

And Scamander did not remit his violence, but raged still 
more around Pelides, and rising into the air, swelled the water 
of his flood ; and, shouting, animated Simoeis : 

"Let us both, at least, my beloved brother, restrain the force 
of the mortal; otherwise he will soon overturn the vast city of 

3l0 Priam, and the Trojans will not await him in battle. Bring me 
then aid with haste, and fill thy floods from thy fountains of 
water,and rouse up all thy rills: and lift up a huge wave, and 
excite a mighty tumult of trunks of trees and stones, that we 

316 may repress this furious man, who is now master, and meditates 
deeds eciual to the gods. For I say that neither will his strength 
avail him, nor his beauty in aught, nor yet his rich armour, 
which shall lie somewhere in the very bottom of my channeP. 
covered over with mud. And himself will I involve in sand^ 

320 pouring vast quantities of mud round him, nor shall the Achs- 



7 Jove approying. > f . e. all that Mcape th« airoid. ^ X«|&vi|C. 
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ans be able^ to collect his bones; with so much slime shall I 
cover him over. There likewise will be his tomb ; nor will 
there be any want to him of a funeral-pile', when the Achssans 
perform his obsequies." 

He said, and, rushing high, in tumult he pressed upon Achilles, 
roaring, with foam, wiih blood, and with corpses. And then the 326 
purple water of the river flowing from Jove, stood erected, and 
bore down the son of Peleus. And Juno cried aloud, fearing for 
Achilles, lest the mighty deep-flooding river shpuld sweep him 
away ; and immediately addressed Vulcan, her own beloved son : 330 

" Arise, Vulcan^, my son ; for against thee do we deem the 
flooding Xanthus to be equally matched in battle : but assist 
with all haste, and show forth thy abundant flame. Meanwhile 
I will go and excite a furious storm of t^e wefrt; wind and rapid 
south irom the sea, which, bringing a destructive conflagration, 336 
may consume the heads and annour of the Trojans. And dof 
thou burn the trees upon the banks of Xanthus, and set himself 
on fire ; nor let him at all turn thee away with kind words or 
with threatening : neither do thou first restrain thy violence ; 
but when I, shouting, shall give the signal, then check thy un- 340 
wearied fire." 

Thus she spake : and Yulcan darted forth his fierce-burning 
fire. And first of all he lighted a fire in the plain, and burnt up 
the many bodies, which were in it^ in abundance, whom Achilles 
had slain ; and the whole plain was dried up, and the bright 346 
water restrained. And as when an autumnal north wind imme- 
diately dries up a newly- watered garden, and gladdens the person 
whosoever cultivates it ; so was the whole plain dried up, and 
he consumed the dead ; and he turned his bright flame against 
the river. And the elms were burnt up, and the willows, and 360 
the tamarisks ; and the lotus was consumed, and the riishes and 
the reeds, which grew in abundance round the beautiful streams 
of the river. And the eels, and the fishes, those in the waves, 
which in the hiT streams dived here and there, were harassed, 366 
exhausted by the breath of the various artificer Yulcan. And 
the force of the river was burnt up, and he addressed this speech 
to him, and said : 

^ None of the gods, O Tulcan, can oppose thee on equal term^ 
neither can 1 contend with thee, thus burning with thy fire. 
Cease from the strife, and let the noble Achilles at once expel 

I Know. > j. e. the aocumnhitad mni^ will be quite enough. 

» xuXXo*o6iov — with lame or defective fiset 

* I. e. the plain, which requires auro (ffS^iov); but the vene ia the aame as liaa 
S36 of thia book, where fftrofM^ ia meant 
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360 the Trojans from their city too*— what have I to do with contest 
or with assistance ?" 

He spake, scorched with fire ; and his fair streams boiled up. 
And as a ca'uldron, pressed by much fire, bubbles up within tu- 
multuously on all sides, while melting the fat of a well-fed sow, 

365 and split sticks lie beneath it; so were his fair streams heated 
with the fire, and the water boiled ; nor could he flow on, but 
was stopt, and the vapour, created by the power of crafty Vulcan, 
suffocated him. At length, supplicating much, he addressed 
Juno in these winged words : 
"Why, O Juno, does thy son press upon my stream, to annov 

370 me above others? I am not surehr so much to blame as are all 
tiie others, as many as are aiders of the Trojans. But, however, 
I will desist, if thou conmiandest it : and let him also cease ; and 
I will likewise swear this, never to avert the evil day from the 

376 Trojans — not when all burning Troy shall be consumed with 
destructive fire, and the warlike sons of the Achseans light the 
flame." 

And when Juno, the white-armed goddess, heard this, she 
immediately addressed h^r beloved son Vulcan : 

"Vulcan, my illustrious son, desist; for it is not proper thus 

380 to persecute an immortal god for the sake of mortals." 

Thus she spake ; and V ulcan extinguished his raging fire ; 
and then the refluent water poured downward its beautiful 
streams. And when the force of Xanthus was subdued, then, 
indeed they® were quiet; for Juno restrained them, though en- 
gaged iDtth the Trojans. 

386 But amon^ the other gods dire contention fell toilsome ; and 
their minds m their bosoms were borne away in opposite direc- 
tions. And with a vast tumult they engaged, and the wide 
earth re-bellowed ; and the mighty heaven resounded^ around. 
And Jove heard it, sitting upon Olympus, and laughed within 

390 his heart for joy, when he beheld the gods meeting in contest. 
Then no longer stood they asunder: for shield-piercing Mars 
began, and rushed first upon Minerva, holding his brazen spear; 
and uttered this opprobrious speech : 

"Why thus, O impudent, with boundless confidence, commit- 

396 test thou the gods to battle ? Has thy mighty spirit prompted 
thee ? Or, rememberest thou not, when thou didst impel bio- 
medes, the son of Tydeus, to strike me, and, thyself seizing the 
spear, in the sight of all, didst drive it right against me, and 
lacerate my fair flesh ? Now, therefore, I think, in turn, that 
thou shalt pay for all that thou hast wrought against me.'^ 

*l.e. MweUaffromme. * Zanthuf and Vulcan. ^ Bxiyed aa a tmnpel. 
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So saying, he struck against the iBffis, fringed, terrible, which 400 
not the bolt of Jove subdues — on that blood-poUuted Mars smote 
her with his long spear. But she, retiring back, seized in her 
strong hand a stone lying in the plain, mack, and rugged, and 
huge — one which men of former days had placed to be the 405 
boundary of a field. With this she struck fierce Mars upon the 
neck, and loosened his knees. And seven acres he covered, fall- 
ing, and defiled his hair in the dust; and his armour rang round 
him. And Pallas Minerva laughed, and boasting over him, 
addressed to him these winged words: 

"Pool, hast thou not yet perceived how much I boast myself 410 
to be superior to thee^ that tnou opposest thy strength to me ? 
Thus shalt thou expiate the Furies of thy mother, who plans 
mischief against thee, enraged because thou hast deserted the 
Achasans, and dost assist the truce-breaking Trojans.'' 

Thus then having spoken she turned away her shining eyes. 415 
And Venus, the daughter of Jove, taking him by the hand, led 
him away, groaning very heavily ; and with difficulty he col- 
lected his spirit. And her, as soon as Juno, the white-armed 
goddess, perceived, she immediately addressed to Minerva these 
winged words: 

"Ah! child of the segis-bearing Jove, invincible — again that 420 
impudent wretch leads Mars, the destroyer of men, through the 
throng, from the glowing battle. But follow her." 

Thus she spake ; and Minerva rushed after, and rejoiced in 
her mind ; and, springing upon her, struck her with a strong 
hand in the breast, and relaxed her knees and dear heart Then 425 
both of them lay upon the fertile earth; and she, boasting, ad- 
dressed to them these winged words : 

"Would now that all were such, as many as are allies to the 
Trojans, when they fight against the armed Argives, and thus 
bold and daring, as Venus comes a support to Mars, to encounter 430 
my might; inthat case indeed should we have long ago ceased 
jfrom battle, after destroying the well-built city of Ilium." 

Thus she spake ; and the white-armed goddess Juno smiled. 436 

Meanwhile king Neptune' addressed Apollo : 

" Phoebus, why stand we two apart ? It is unbecoming now 
the others have begun*. This were disgraceful, if we return 
without fighting to Olympus, to the brass-floored mansion of 
Jove. Commence, for thou art younger by birth ; for it would 
not be becoming in me, since I am we elder, and know more 440 
things. Thou lool, how senseless « heart thou possessest ; re- 
memberest thou nothing of the ills' we alone of the gods^u^red 

8 Eaith^haker. i Neither is it beoomiDg, the othen 

> Of thoee (xax6jv) evUs, M many Mt ^. 
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round Ilium, what time, coming from Jove to haughty Laome- 

445 doD; we toiled during the space of a year for a stipulated hire, 
and he commanding, gave directions? I indeed erected a city 
and wall for the Trojans, extensive and very handsome, that the 
city might he impregnable ; and thou, O Phoebus, didst feed his 
slow-paced, crumple^orned oxen, among the glens of the many- 
Tuled, woody Ida. And when at last the lovely Hours had 

450 brought round the period of payment, then did violent Laomedon 
tyrannically withhold from us all our hire?, and, threatening, send 
us away. And^ besides, he threatened that he would bind oar 

465 feet and hands above, and sell us for slaves in distant islands } and 
affirmed that he would cut off the ears of both with brass ; and 
we forthwith returned back with indignant mind, enraged on 
account of the hire which, having promised, he did not pay. For 
this then dost thou now favour his people ? Nor strivest along 

460 with us, in order that the truce-breaking Trojans may basely 
perish from the root, along with their chilcuren and chaste 
wives ?" 

And him in reply Apollo, the far-darting king, addressed: 
<' Shaker of the earth, thou wouldst judge me to be by no means 

Erudent, if I should now fight with thee, for the sake, of misera- 
le mortals, who, like to the leaves, are at any time very bloom- 
ing, eating the fruit of the soil, and at another again perish, 
deprived of life. Rather let us cease from combat, as soon as 
possible ; and let them decide the matter themselves." 

Thus having spoken, he turned back ; for in truth he feared 
470 to join battle with the brother of his father. And his sister, 
the rural Diana, mistress of wild beasts, severely reproved him, 
and uttered this upbraiding speech : 

"Fliest thou, Far-darter? And resignest thou the whole 
victory to Neptune ? And givest thou glory to him without a 
struggle ? Fool, why now dost thou thus hold an useless bow ? 
475 No longer now let me hear thee boasting in the hsJls of our 
father, as heretofore thou toert toont among the immortal gods; 
that thou wouldst combat in opposition against Neptune.'' 

Thus she spake : but the far-darting Apollo addressed her not 
at all. And the chaste spouse of Jove, inflamed with anger, chid 
480 t/iefair archeress* in reproving words : 

" How dost thou now dare, tearless, to stand against me ? I 
am a difficult one to be opposed in my might by thee, who art 
nothing but an archer ; for Jove has made thee a lion among 

* He treated us tyranniGallj as to onr pay. 

* (Tuv, Sec Together— at the same time. 

* Delighting in anowa. 
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women^, and given thee to kill whomsoever of them' thou wilt 486 
It is for thee, Aowever, preferable to slay savage beasts among 
the mountains, or wild stags, rather than to contend in force with 
superiors. But if thou desirest to have a l^son in battle, come 
on; that thou mayestwell know how much superior I am to 
to thee, since thou dost oppose my strength." 

She said, and with her left hand seized both her (Diana's) 
hands at the wridt,*and with her right plucked the bow^ from 490 
her shoulders ; and with it, smiling, she beat her, whilst writhing, 
about the ears ; and the rapid arrows fell out^ And then the 

ddess fled, weeping, like a dove, which flies from a hawk to a 
low rock,*her hiding place, nor was it decreed that she should 496 
be taken by it — so fled Diana, weeping, and left there her bow. 

And Mercury^ the messenger, thus addressed Latona : " La- 
tona, I will bv no means fight with thee ; for it is a hazardous 
thing to combat with the wives of cloud-compelling Jove ; but 
thou art very welcome among the immortal gods, to boast that 600 
thou hast conquered me by fierce violence.'- 

Thus indeed he spake; and Latona collected together the 
bent bow and the arrows which had fallen' here and there amid 
the whirl of dust And she, having taken the bow and arrows 
of her daughter, went back ; and Diana went to Olympus, to the 606 
brass-floored mansion of Jove, and weeping, sat down at the 
knees of her £Either ; and around them her ambrosial robe trem- 
bled: and her the Satumian father took towards him^, and 
sweetly smiling, interrogated her : 

** Which of the heavenly powers, my beloved child, has now 
rashly done thee such things, as if thou nadst openly perpetrated 610 
some evil* ?" 

And to him in return, the fair-crowned huntress^ said : '^Thy 
spouse has ill-treated me, O &ther, the white-armed Juno, from 
whom contention and strife hang over the immortals." 

Thus they such things spoke to one another. .Meanwhile 
Phoebus Apollo entered into sacred Ilium : for the wall of the 616 
well-built city was a care to him, lest the Danaans, in spite of 
Me, should that day destroy it And the other overliving gods 
repaired to Olympus, some, indeed, indignant, and others greatly 
boasting ; and they sat down beside the dark-clouded Jove. 620 
And Achilles slew at once the Trojans themselves, and their 
solid-hoofed horses. And as when a smoke, ascending from a 

< t. e, bat not among goddesses. 7 i, e, obstetrically. ^ The arrows. 
> t. e, of the quiver— as she writhed abont. 

1 The Argicide — the inter-messenger. * Having &]len. > Sainted her. 
^ Having openly perpetrated^— H. 374, * Loving the tumult of fauntanen* 
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burning city; reaches to the wide heaven — ^for the anger of the 
gods ha^ set it on iire — and it fives toil to all, aixd brings trouble 

626 upon many : so Achilles caused toil and troubles to the Trojans. 
And the aged Priam stood upon a sacred tower, and marked 
huge Achilles: and the routed Trojans fled in confusion before 
him; nor was there any might in them^ And, groaning, he de- 
scended from the tower to the ground, to excite^ the noble 

630 guards at the gates along the ramprts. 

" Hold the gates open in your nands until the flying people 

come into the city — for Achilles is near, putting them to the 

rout. Now do I fear^ there will be deadly deeds. And as soon 

' as they respire, inclosed within the wall, put to agiadn thd close- 

636 fitted gates^, for I tremble lest this destructive man rush within 
the wall." 

Thus, he spake ; and they opened the gates and drew back 
the bolts ; and when opened, they afibrded safety. And Apollo 
sprang out to meet them, that he might ward off destruction 

640 from the Trojans. Then they, parched with thirst, and covered 
with dust, fled fi:om the plain right towards the city and the 
lofty wall; and he (AchiUes) furiously pursued with his spear; 
for fierce madness constantly possessed nis heart, and he burnt 
to obtain ^lory. Then would the sons of the Achseans have 

646 taken the lofty-gated Troy, had not Phoebus Apollo animated 
Agenor, a hero, son of Antenor, both illustrious and brave. Into 
his heart he cast confidence, and himself stood near him, leaning 
against the beech-tree, that he might avert the heavy hands of 
death ; and he was covered witii a large cloud. And Agenor as 

660 soon as he perceived Achilles, the destroyer of cities, stopt, and 
his heart debated much as he stood ; and, groaning, he thus com- 
muned with his own brave spirit : 
" Ah me ! if I fly from the terrible Achilles, where the others. 

666 routed, are flying, even thus will he seize me, and cut off my 
cowardly head^ ; and if I leave these to be routed by Achilles, 
the son of Peleus, and on mv feet fly in another direction from 
the wall towards the Ilian plain, until I come to the glens of Ida, 

660 and enter its thickets; and then, after washing myself at even- 
ing in the river, I return back to Troy, purified from sweat — 
but why does my spirit discuss these things vnthin me ? I fear 
lest he may observe me departing from the city towards the 
plain, and hastily pursuing, overtake me with his rapid feet ; and 

666 then no longer will it be possible to escape death and the fktes : 

^ I. e, they could do longer resist. ? ExcitiDg. ^ ThinL 

• (favi^ss — the doors, or raUier leaves, of the gates. 
1 Cut off the head from me a coward— or, cut mj throat 
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for he is very powerful beyond all men. And if I go against him 
in front of the city — ^for his body too, without doiAt, is vulnera- 
ble by sharp brass, and one soul only is in it, and men say that 
he is mortal ; but Jove, the son of Saturn, aflFords him glory." 670 

So saying, prepared, he awaited Achilles; and his gallant 
heart within him burned to combat and to fightw As a pard ad- 
vances from a deep thicket against a hun^man, nor is aught 
troubled in his heart, nor fears, when it hears the hunting cry — 676 
for if even he has first^ either wounded it from afar, or smitten 
it close at hand, nevertheless, although tranfixed with a spear, 
it ceases not from combat, till either it engage at close quarters, 
or be subdued. Thus the noble Agenor, son of the renowned 
Antenor, would not fly till he had made trial of Achilles ; but, 680 
on the contiury, held before him his shield, every where equal, 
and took aim at him (Achilles) .with his spear, and cried abud : 

" Thou art, no doubt, in ffreat hopes witnin thy mind, O illus- 
trious Achilles, that thou snalt this day lay waste the city of 
the glorious Trojans. Fool, still many woes will yet be effected 685 
over it, for we are numerous and brave warriors m it, who will 
defend Ilium for the sake of our beloved parents, our wives, and 
our children. Thou, however, shalt here fulfil thy destiny, thus 
terrible and confident as thou art" 

He said, and hurled the sharp javelin from his heavy hand, and 690 
struck his leg below the knee, nor missed: and the «:eave of 
newly-wrougnt tin around it sounded horribly ; but the brazen 
weapon leaped back from it thus struck, nor penetrated ; for the 
gifts of the god repelled it Then Pelides next attacked the 
godlike Agenor; yet Apollo permitted him not to obtain fflory ; 696 
but snatched him away, and covered him with a large cloud ; and 
dismissed him to return in peace from the battle. 

And by a stratagem he turned away the son of Peleus from 
the people ; for the fiEur-darter, having likened himself in every 
respect to Agenor, stood before his feet ; and Achilles ma& 600 
haste to pursue with his feet Whilst he was i)ursuin^ him, 
running before a little space, over the fruitful' plain, turning to- 
wards the deep-pool river Scamander — for Apollo drew him on 
with guile, so that he always expected to overtake him with his 606 
feet — the other Trojans, in the mean time, put to rout^ came 
.delighted in a crowd towards the city; and the city was filled 
with them shut in. Nor did they any longer dare to wait for 
each other without the city and the wall, and to inquire who 
had escaped, and who had fallen in the battle ; but they eagerly 610 
iioured into the city, whomsoever of them his feet and his inees 
pad preserved. 

s 9^c(favos being belbiehaiid. » Bearing beriej. 
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evil fortune upon the threshold of old age^, seeing many calami- 
ties — my sons slain, my daughters captives, their bridal chambers 

65 plundered, and infant chil£en dashed against the earth in dire 
slaughter, and my daughters-in-law dragged q^way by the destruc- 
tive hands of the Achaeans. And myself also, at last, at the 
entrance of the gates — when some one with the sharp brasS; 
striking me with a pike or a sword, takes the life from my limbs 
— ^will ravenous dogs tear, which, drinking up my blood, will lie 

70 in the vestibule, grown furious in their nuna. To a young man 
indeed, slain in battle, and lacerated with sharp brass, it is hon- 
ourable, in all respects to lie, all of him, though dead ; whatever 
is visible is &ir ; but when dogs insult the grey hesld, and the 

75 hoary beard, and the privy parts of a slaughtered old man, that 
indeed is most pitiable among wretched mortals." 

The old man said ; and tore up the hoary locks with his hands^ 
plucking them from his head ; yet perstuided not the soul of 
Hector. And his mother, again, weeping, lamented, baring her 

80 bosom, whilst with the other hand she held her breast ; and, 
shedding tears, addressed to him these winged words : 

" O Hector, my son, have respect to these, and have pity on 
me myself If ever I afforded thee the grief-lulling breast*, 
remember these things, my beloved child ; and repulse this 

S5 hostile man, coming within the wall, nor stand forth, the foremost 
against him. Unfeeling man ! for if he slay thee, neither shall I 
mourn on thy bier for thee, my beloved of&pring, whom I myself 
bore, nor shall thy rich-dowered wife ; but mr apart from us both; 
swift dogs will devour thee at the ships of the Argives." 

90 Thus did they, weeping, address their dear son, intreating 
him greatly ; yet persuaded they not the soul of Hector ; but he 
awaited huge Acmlles, coming near. And as a fierce serpent 
at its den, feeding upon evil poisons, waits for a man, and dire 

95 rage enters into mm {the serpent), and he glares horribly, coiling 
around his den; so Hector, possessed of inextinguishable vaJour. 
retired not, leaning his ghttering shield against a projecting 
tower ; and, full of indignation, tnus communed with his own 
brave spirit : 

" Ah me ! if indeed I enter the gates and the wall, Polydamas 

100 will be the first to heap reproaches upon me — he who advised 
me to lead the Trojans towards the city during this disastrous 
night, when noble Achilles rose to battle. But 1 was not per- 
suaded ; doubtless it would have been much better if I had. 

105 And now, since by my rashness I have destroyed the people, I 



7 At the extremity of age— entrance of extreme age. 
" The breast causing forgetfulneas of cares. 
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am afraid of the Trojan men and long-robed^ Trojan women, lest 
some one inferior to me should say, 'Hector, trusting in his own 
valour has destroyed the people.' Thus they will say ; and then 
it would be much better for me, either to return, after slaying 
Achilles in the encounter, or gloriously myself to perish in 110 
defence of the city. But if I were to lay down my bossed shield 
and strong helmet, and resting my spear against the wall, and, 
proceeding myself, go to meet the renowned Achilles, and promise 
him that we will ^low^ the two Atrides to take away Helen, 
who was the cause of the struggle, and all her numerous trea- 115 
sures along with her, as many as Alexander brought to Troy in 
his hollow ships, and besides, that we will distribute others, as 
many as this city possesses, among the Achseans and if, moreover, 
I should exact an oath from the elders of the Trojans^ that they 
would conceal nothing, but divide all things into two portions, 120 
as much treasure as this delightful city contains within it — ^Yet 
why does my soul discuss such things within me ? Never let 
me go, and come to him as a supplicant^ ; for he will not pity 
me, neither have any respect to me, but slay me thus like a 125 
woman, being naked, after I put off my armour. It is not at all 
a time to be talking with any one from an oak, nor from a rock'* ; 
— as young man and maiden — a young man and maiden talk with 
each other. On the contrary, it is better to engage in battle, 
that we may know as soon as possible to which of us tne Olympic 130 
god will give glory." 

Thus he meditated, remaining : and Achilles came near him, 
like to Mars, the helmet-shaking warrior, brandishing upon his 
right shoulder the terrible Pelian ash ; and round him shone the 
brazen armour, like the splendour either of a blazing fire, or 
the rising sun. And a tremor seized Hector, as soon as he per- 135 
ceived him, nor any longer had ho the courage to remain there, 
but left the gates behind him, and departed, panic-struck : and 
Pelides rushea after him, trusting to his rapid feet.' As a falcon, 
the swiftest of birds, on the mountains easily dashes after a timid 140 
pigeon ; while she flies low^ for fear, and he, close at hand shrilly 
screaming, frequently assails her, and his desire impels him to 
seize her: — so, eager Achilles rushed straight on ; and Hector 
fled in terror under the wall of the Trojans, and moved his agile 145 

* Dragging their robes. 

1 Give. < t. e. as an oath more likely to be observed. Compare F. 105, 6. 
9 Or / am afraid^ if I shoold go, he will, dec 
^ At full leisure— or upon agreeable matters. 

* f . e. with full confidence of oyertaking him* 

* t. e. oat of th0 line of hie flight 
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limbs. Then rushed they past the rising ground and lofty^ fig- 
tree, always under the wall along the public road ; and reached 
the two fair-flowing fountains, where rise two springs of the 

150 eddying Scamander. For the one flows with tepid water, and 
from it a steam rises around, as from a burning fire ; but the 
other flows forth, during the summer, like to hail, or cold snow, 
or ice from water. And there, near to them, are the wide, beau- 
tiful tsone basins, where the wives and fair daughters of the Tro- 

165 jans, formerly, in peace-time, used before the sons of the AchsBans 
arrived ta wash their beautiful robes. In this direction they ran 
past, the one fleeing, and the other pursuing behind. A brave 
man indeed ran before, but a much more vanant rapidly pursued 

160 him ; for they strove not for a victim or a bull's hide, such as are 
the prizes for the speed* of 'men, but they ran for the life of 
Hector, tamer of horses. And as when solid-hoofed race-horses" 
run very swiftly round the course^ ; and a great prize is staked 
— either a tripod, or a woman — in honour of a hero dead ; so 

165 these two thrice encompassed the city of Priam with rapid feet 
And all the gods looked on. Then the father of meli and gods 
began among them with these words : 

'^ Alas ! I behold with my eyes a dear hero pursued round 
the wall; and my heart is grieved for Hector, who has burnt 

170 for me numerous le^s of oxen upon the tops of the many-valed 
Ida, and at other times again in the highest part of the city ; 
and now noble Achilles chases him, with swift feel^ round the 
city of Priam. Come then, consider, gods, and consult together, 

175 whether we shall save him from death, or now subdue him, 
brave as he is, 6y the hands of Achilles, son of Peleus." 

And him, in return, Minerva, the blue-eyed goddess, ad- 
dressed : " O my father, hurler of the thunder-bolt, compeller of 
the dark clouds, what hast thou spoken ? A man, being mortal, 

180 long ago devoted to his fate, wouldst thou again free from evil 
death ? Do so; but all we, the other gods, will by no means 
assent." 

And to her cloud-compelling Jove, answering, said: "Be of 
good cheer, my beloved child, Tritogeneia; I by no means 
speak with a resolute* mind, but wish to be indulgent Do. 

186 whatsoever is thy desire^, nor cheeck thyself in aught" 

So saying, he roused Minerva, before eager; and sprmging*, 
she descenaed from the summits of Olympus. 
And swift Achilles followed Hector, ceaselessly pressing upcm 

'^Wrndy. 8T*hefeet * The beareis awa j of prnei. iTheiudDi. 

< t. e, with a mind resoWed to execute itf own pmpoeei. 

s Where thy mind ii. ^ Giving henelf an inqmln. 
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him. As when a dog in the mountains pursues the fawn of a 
deer through dens and through thickets, having roused it from 19C 
its lair, and, slthough, fear-stricken, it conceal itself behind a 
brake, still tracking it, he runs without stopping till he catch 
it ; — so Hector eluded not the swift-footed son of Peleus. For 
as often as he strove to rush in front of the Dardan gates, to* 195 
wards the well-built towers, that if possible they mi^ht assist 
him with missile weapons from above, so often, anticipating 
him, did he turn him away towards the plain ; whilst he himself 
always flew on the side of the city. And as in a dream one 
cannot pursue a fugitive ; neither can the one escape the other, 200 
nor the other pui^ue : so the one was not able to overtake the 
other by his speed, nor the other to escape. By what means 
then could Hector have escaped the doom of death, if Apollo 
had no^ for the last time', come to meet him, and stimulated for 
him, his courage and swift knees? For the noble Achilles 
nodded to the people with his head, nor suffered them to throw 206 
their dire weapons at Hector, lest some one, wounding him, 
should obtain glory, and he come but second. But when, for 
the fourth time, they came to the fountains, then at length the 
father suspended his golden scales, and placed in them two 210 
destinies of death, causing long sleep, the one for Achilles, and 
the other for the horse-taming Hector. And taking them by 
the middle, he sustained them, and the fatal day of Hector 
weighed down, and descended to Hades; and Phoebus Apollo 
left him. And the blue-eyed goddess Minerva approached 
Pelides, and, standing near, addressed to him these winged 216 
words : 

'' Now, O illustrious Achilles, beloved of Jove, do I hope that 
we two shall bear back great glory to the ships of the Achseans, 
having slain Hector, insatiable of battle though he be< Now it 
is no longer possible for hipi to escape us, not even if the far- 220 
darting Apollo should labour^ ever so much, throwing himself 
forward at the feet of our father, iGgis-bearinff Jove. But stand 
thou now and breathe; and I, approaching; shall persuade him 
to engage thee face to face." 

Thus spake Minerva, and he obeyed and rejoiced in his soul; 
and stooo, leaning upon his ashen, brass-pointed spear. And 225 
she then left him, and overtook noble Hector, like Deiphobus 
in person and unwearied voice ; and> standing near, addressed to 
him these winged words: 

^ My brother, swift Achilles without doubt now presses thee 
matly, chasing thee with rapid feet round the city of Priam. 230 
Uome then, let us now stand, and; awaiting, repulse him." 

." s For the last tnd extxeme time. * Should eufler veiy rnodL 
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And her, in return, the mighty plumed Hector addressed : 
^' De'iphobus, thou wast indeed to me, before, far the dearest of 
brothers— of the sons whom Hecuba and Priam produced. But 
236 now I think that I honour thee yet more, since thou hast dared 
for my sake, — when thou didst behold me with thine eyes, to 
come out of the city, while others remain within.- ^ 

And him a^ain the blue-eyed goddess Minerva addressed: 

^' My brother, mdeed by father and venerable mother intreated 

240 me much, my turns embracing my knees, as well as my comrades 

around, to remain there — so much do all above measure fear 

him^ — nevertheless my mind within was harassed with severe 

grief. Let us now, then, eager as we arcj combat straightway, 

nor let there longer be a sparing of spears^, that we may know 

245 whether Achilles, having slain us both, shall bear our bloody 

spoils to the hollow ships, or be himself subdued bv thy spear.^ 

Thus having spoken, Minerva also with guile led the way. 

And when, advancing towards each other, they were now near, 

the mighty plumed Hector first addressed him : 

260 <•' No longer, son of Peleus, shall I fly thee as before. Thrice 

have I fled round the vast city of Priam, nor ever dared to await 

thee, coming on; now, however, my spirit urges me to stand 

against thee — I shall slay, or be slain. Come then, let us here 

266 take the gods to witness; for they will be the best witnesses 

and overseers of covenants. For I will not horribly maltreat 

thee, if Jove shall give me the victory, and I take away thy 

life ; but when I snail strip from thee thy noble armour, 

260 Achilles, I will give back thy body to the Achseans; and so do 

thou to me," 

Then, looking sternly, swift-footed Achilles addressed him : 
" Hector, demon, talk not of covenants to me. As there are not 
sworn treaties between lions and men,— nor have wolves and 
^ lambs a concordant mind, — but, unceasinffly meditate evils 
265 against one another ; so it is not possible for thee and me to 
contract a friendship ; nor shall there be at all any treaties be- 
tween us two, — first one or other, falling, with his blood shall 
glut Mars, the daring warrior. Be mindful of all thy valour : 
270 now d6es it greatly behove thee to be both a spear-man and 
a dauntless warrior. No longer is there a retreat for thee, 
for Pallas Minerva at once subdues thee by my roear; and 
thou shalt now give satisfaction for all the sorrows of my com- 
rades collected together, whom, raging, thou didst slay with thy 
spear." 
275 He said, and brandishing it, threw his long spear, and the 

Y roiov— iQcb— or, ao great as he is. " t. e . lose no time in employing tliem. 
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illustrious Hector, seeing it coining, avoided it: for, looking 
forward*, he stooped, and that brazen spear flew over him, and 275 
iixed in the earth. And Pallas Minerva plucked it up, and gave 
it back to Achilles ; and it escaped the knowledge of Hector, 
shepherd of the people, — for Hector said to the renowned son 
of Peleus : 

" Thou hast missed, O godlike Achilles, nor art thou yet from 
Jove acquainted with my fate, though thou saidst thmi wast — 280 
thou art but a prater, and a dissembfor of words^ — in order that, 
dreading thee, I might be forgetful of my courage and might. 
Not in my back, while flying shalt thou thrust thy spear, but 
drive it through my breast, rushing directly on, if a god grant 
that to thee. Now in turn avoid my brazen spear — oh that 285 
thou mayst receive it all in thy body. Then surely would the 
war become lighter to the Trojans, for thou art the greatest 
destruction to them." 

He said, and, brandishing, hurled his long spear, and struck 
the middle of Pelidos' shield, nor missed ; but the spear was 220 
repelled far from the shield. And Hector was enraged that his 
swift weapon had escaped useless from his hand; and stood 
appalled, for he had not another ashen spear. Then cpjled he 
upon the white-shielded Deiphobus, shouting aloud, and de- 2C5 
manded a long spear ; but he was no longer at hand ; and Hec- 
tor recognised the fact in his mind, and said : 

** Alas ! without doubt now the gods summon me to death. 
For I thought indeed that the hero Deiphobus was near, but he 
is withiu the wall, and Minerva has deceived me. Now in truth 
is evil death near me, nor longer at a distance ; nor is there 3C0 
escape. For truly long ago has tnis been agreeable to Jove, and 
to the far-darting son of ^Jovc, who, before at least, propitious, 
defended me : now, on the contrary, fate overtakes me. Yet, 
let me not, at least, perish cowardly and disgracefully, but acting 306 
mightily, to be heard of even by posterity." 

Thus having spoken, he drew his sharp sword, which hun^ 
below his loins, both huge and strong, and, turning, rushed 
forward like a high-flying eagle, which descends to the plain 
through the dark cloud?, for the purpose of snatching away 310 
cither a tender lamb, or a timid hare ; so Hector rushed lorward 
brandishing his sharp sword. Achilles also sprang to the attack, 
and filled his soul with fierce valour. And he held in his defence 
before his breart his shield, beautiful, curiously wrought ; ai:d 316 
nodded with his glittering four-coned helmet, whilst the beauti- 
ful golden crests, which Vulcan had spread in great abundance 

* Or, prerioaiBly seeing it. i Alluding to Achilles* talk about Minerra. 

26 
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round the cone, were shaken. And as the star Hesperus, which 
is the brightest star in heaven, goes among other stars during 

320 the depth of the night ; so splendour shone irom the very sharp 
spear, which Achilles, meditating evil to the noble Hector, shook 
in his right hand, examining his handsome body, where it would 
most readily yield. But the rich brazen armour, which Hector, 
having slain the mighty Patroclus, had stripped off, completely' 
covered the rest of his body; yet tliat part of the throat ap- 

^5 peared, where the collar-bones divide the neck from the shoul- 
ders, and where is the quickest destruction of like. There the 
noble Achilles, eager, drove into him with a spear, and the point 
came out' at the opposite side through the tender neck. Yet 
the ash, heavy with brass, cut not through the windpipe, so that 

330 he could say to him any thing, replying in words. And he fell 
among the dust, and the noble Achilles boasted over him : 

" Yet Hector, thou did once^suppose, when stripping the dead 
Patroclus, that thou wouldst be safe, nor didst dread me, whilst 
away. Fool, I was left behind a much braver avenger for him, 

335 apart at the hollow ships, / who have loosened thy knees. Thee 
indeed shall dogs and birds foully tear, but him the Achrcans shall 
bury with funeral rites." 

And him, the plumed Hector, growing languid, addressed : " I 
intreat thee by thy life, and thy knees, and thine own parents, 
suffer not the dogs to devour me at the ships of the Acha?ans ; 

340 but accept thou brass in abundance, and gold, which my father 
and venerable mother will give thee; and give back my body 
home, that the Trojans and wives of the Trojans may honour me 
dead with a funeral pile." 

But the swift-footed Achilles, looking sternly, thus addressed 

345 him : *^ Dog, supplicate me not by my knees, nor my parents ; 
for I would that my fury and indignation would in any way 
stimulate me myself, tearing to pieces thy raw flesh, to eat it, 
for the deeds wHicli thou hast done me. Therefore there is no 

«^50 one who shall drive away the dogs from thy head — not, if they 
should lav down ten-fold and twenty-fold ransoms, bringing them 
hero, and, promise others also ; not even if Dardan Priam should 
desire to weigh thyself with gold^ not even thus shall thy ven- 
erable mother weep over him whom she bore, placing him upon 
his bier, but dogs and birds shall entirely tear thee in pieces." 

•^5 And him the helmed Hector, dying, addressed : " Well know- 
ing thee, in truth, I presage this, nor was I likely to persuade 
thee ; for surely there is an iron soul within thee. But reflect 

2 Had 80 much. ^ Came quite through. 

< s. e, to redeem thee with thy weight iii gold. 
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now, lest I be a cause of divine hatred* to thee, on that day, 
when Paris and Phoebus Apollo shall slay thee, brave as thou 
art*, in the Scaean gates." 360 

The end of death enveloped him, thus speaking; and, quitting 
vigour and youth, his soul, flying from his limbs, descended to 
Hades, mourning its destiny. And him, although dead, the 
noble Achilles addressed : 

'• Die : for I shall then receive my fate, when Jove wills to 366 
accomplish it, and the other immortal gods.^ 

He said, and plucked the brazen spear from the body, and laid 
it aside and tore the bloody armour from his shoulders. And 
other sons of the Achaeans ran round, who also admired the size 
and noble form of Hector : nor did any one stand by without 370 
inflicting a wound. And thus said they, looking to those who 
were near : 

" Oh ! surely Hector is now much more gentle to be handled, 
than when he kindled the ships with glowing fire," 

Thus said some, and, standing by, wounded him. And when 376 
swift footed Achilles had stripped him of his spoils, standing 
anK>ng the Achicans, he addressed to them these winged words : 

'' O friends, leaders and chiefs of the Argives, since the gods 
have granted me to subdue this man, who wrought many evik, 
such as did not all the others — come, let us try the city all 380 
around with our arms, that we may gain some knowledge of the 
Trojans, what mind they have ; whether they will leave the 
high city, now he has fallen, or venture to remain, although 
Hector be no more. But why does my heart deliberate these 386 
things within me ? Patroclus |ies an unwept, unburied corpse 
beside the ships ; and him I shall never forget, as long as I am 
jamong the living, and my dear knees can move ; and if even 
they be forgetful of the dead in Hades, yet will I remember my 390 
beloved comrade even there. Come then, Achaeans, singing 
pajans, let us return to the hollow ships and bear him away, for 
we have obtained great glory: we have slain noble Hector, 
whom the Trojans throughout the city honoured as a god." 

He said, and meditatea shocking deeds against the noble Hec- 395 
tor. He perforated the tendons of both his feet behind, from 
the heel to the instep, and fastened in them leathern thongs and 
tied him to the car ; and left his head to be dragged. And then 
mounting his chariot, and lifting up the noble armour, he flogg^ 400 
the horses to proceed, and they, not unwilling, flew. And the 
dust arose from him, while dragged along, and his azure hair 
was shaken around, and his whole head, once graceful, lay in the 

' Hatred of the gods. < Being brave. 
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dost ; for Jove had then granted to his enemies, to insult him in 

405 his own native land. Thus was his whole head defiled with 

dust ; and his mother plucked out her hair, and threw off her 

. shining veil far from her, and shrieked very loudly, beholding 

her son. And his beloved father groaned piteously, and all the 

people around were occupied in howling and lamentation 

410 throughout the city : and it was most like to this, bs if all lofty 
Ilium were consuming from its summit with fire. Hardly in- 
deed did the people detain the old man, swelling with grie^ and 
eager to go out from the Dardanian gates ; for, rolling ia the 

416 mud^ he supplicated all, addressing each man by name from 
among the crowd : 

" Desist, my friends, and anxious though ye be, permit me, 
alone, going out of the cit^, to go to the ships of the Acha^ns. 
I will entreat this destructive man, the perpetrator of dreadful 

420 actions, if perchance he will reverence my years^, and have pity 
upon my age ; for such as I am is his own father, Peleus, wbio 
begot and brought him up to be a destruction to the Trojans; 
but particularly on me above all has he inflicted sorrows. For he 
has slain for me so many bloomine sons — for all of whom I lament 

425 not so much, grieved though I be, as for this one, Hector, for 
whom my grief will soon bear me down even to Hades. Would 
that he had died in my arms^ ; so should we have been satisfied, 
weeping and mourning over him, both his unhappy mother who 
bore him, and I myseul" 

Thus he spake, weeping, and the people also groaned. And 

430 Hecuba began her miserable^ lamentation among the Trojan 
women : 

" My son, why do I, miserable, live, suffering terrible things, 
and thou art dead ? Thou who by night and day wast my boast 
throughout the city, and an advantage to the Trcjan men and 

435 women throughout the town, who received thee like a god. For 
surely thou wast a very great glonr to them, whilst alive ; now, 
on the contrary, death and fate hold thee.'' 

Thus he spake, weeping ; and the wife of Hector had not yet 
learned aught ; for no sure messenger, going, had informed her 
that her husband had remained without the gates ; but she was 

440 weaving a web in the inner chamber of her lofty house, double, 
splendid, and was spreading on it various flowers. And she had 
given directions to her fair-haired attendants in the house, to 
place a large tripod round the fire, that a warm lath ipight be 

445 ready for Hector, returning from battle ; foolish iceman, ibr she 
knew not, that very far frcm the baths, the blue-eyed Minerva 

7 Age. •Handi. •Thick. 
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had subdued him by the hand of Achilles. But she heard the 
shriek and wail from the tower, and her limbs were shaken, and 
her shuttle fell to the ground ; and she again addressed her fair- 
haired domestics : 

'^Hither two of you follow me, that I may see what deeds 460 
have been done. I heard the vdice of my venerable mother-in- 
law, and within myself, the heart in my breast leaps to my mouth, 
and my limbs are torpid under me. Surely some evil is now 
near the sons of Priam. O that I misht never hear it^ And I 
very much fear lest the' noble Achilles cutting off the brave 455 
Hector alone from the city, has driven him to the plain, and put 
a stop to the fatal valour, which possessed him ; for he never re- 
mained among the throng of warriors, but sprang far-forward, 
yielding in his own valour to none." 

So saying, she rushed through the mansion like a maniac, with 460 
a palpitating heart', and her handmaids went along with her. 
And when 3ie came to the tower and to the crowd of men, she 
stood, gazing round upon the wall ; and marked him, drag^d 
in front of the city, and the swift steeds diBgged him miserably 
towards the hollow ships of the Achseans. Then gloomy nisht 465 
involved her eyes, and she fell backwards, and breathed out ner 
life. And far from her head fell the admirable head-dresses, the 

Sirland, and the net, and the twisted fillet, and the veil which 
e golden Yenus had given to her on that day, when plumed 470 
HecU>r led her from the house of E^'tion, after he had given 
numerous marriage presents. And around her in great numbers 
stood her sisters-in-law and sisters, who restrained her among 
them, eagerly desiring to destroy herself. But when she 
breathed again, and her mind was collected in her breast^ sobbing 
at intervals, she spake among the Trojan women : 475 

*' Hector, wretched me ! we were both then bom to an equal 
destiny, thou indeed in Troy, in the abode of Priam, and 1 in 
Thebes, at the woody Placus, in the mansion of E^'tion ; who, 480 
himself ill-fated, nourished me, ill-fated, being yet a little child : 
— Oh ! that he had never begotten me. Now, however, thou 
goest to the mansions of Pluto, below the recesses of the earth, 
and leavest me, in heavy grief, a widow in our halls ; and thy 486 
tey thus, yet an infant, whom thou and I, unfortunate, begot ; 
nor wilt thou be an advantage to him, O Hector, since thou art 
dead; nor he to thee. For even if he shall escape the lament- 
able war of the Achasans, still toil and sorrows will always be his 
lot^ in time to come ; for others will deprive him of his fields 

1 O that the word — i. e. the report, the aocoont of it, might he far from my ear. 
t PalpitatiDg aa to her heart 3 Be to him. 
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490 by taking away the landmarks ; and this orphan-making day has 
rendered the bby destitute of all companions of his own age, and 
he is altogether cast down, and his cheeks are wet with tears. 
And the boy in want shall go to the comrades of his father, 
seizing one by the cloak, and another by the coat : and one of 

495 these, compassionating him, shall present him with a very small 
cup ; and he shall wash his lips, but not moisten his palate. 
And him also shall some one blessed with both his parent^ push 
from the feast, striking him with his hands, and reviling him 
with reproaches : ^ Begone with a curse, thy father in truth 

500 feasts not along with us.' And then shall the boy Astyanax re- 
pair weeping to his widowed mother — he who formerly, upon 
the knees of his own father, was wont to eat marrow alone, and 
the rich fat of sheep : and when sleep came upon him, and he 
ceased/rom childishly crying, was wont to sleep upon a couch 

605 in the arms of his nurse, in a soft bed, haying nis heart, filled^ 
with delicacies. But now, Astyanax, upon whom the Trojans 
bestowed the surname, (because thou alone didst defend for them 
their gates and lofty walls,) shall suifer many things, deprived 
Qp his dear father. And now thee shall crawling worms devour, 

610 naked, beside the curved-beaked ships, far from thy parents, 
after the dogs shall have glutted themselves : and thy garments, 
fine and graceful, woven by the hands of women^ lie m thy halls. 
Nevertheless all these will I consume with glowing fire, being of 
XK) use to thee, for thou shalt not lie in them ; yet they will be a 
gloiy before the Trojan men and women." 

615 Thus she spakC; weeping, and the women also wailed around. 

* Filled as to his hevC & Erxing from.' 
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Thus they mourned throughout the city. Meanwhile the 
Achteans, as soon as they readied the ships and the Hellespont^ 
dispersed each to his own ship ; but Achilles suffered not the 
Myrmidons to disperse, and addressed himself to his war-loying 6 
comrades : 

'^ Ye swift-ridins: Myrmidons, comrades dear to me, let us not 
yet loose our solid-hoofed horses from our cars, but with the 
steeds themselves and cars, going near, let us weep for Patroclus ; 
for this is the reward of the dead. And after we have indulged 
our sad lamentation, then unyoking the horses, we will all sup.'' 10 

Thus he spake, and they mourned in a body ; and Achilles led 
the way. And three times they drove their beautiful steeds 
round the body, mourning; and Thetis excited a thirst of lam- 
entation among them. The sands were wetted, and the armour 16 
of the men was wetted with tears; for they much regretted so 
brave a warrior. And among them Pelides led^ the loud lamen- 
tation, laying his man-slaying hands upon the breast of his com- 
rade: 

'^ All hail, Patroclus, even in the mansions of Pluto : for I will 
now make good all those things which I before promised — that^ 20 
dragging Hector hither, I would give him to the dogs to be de- 
voured raw; and that before thy pile I would cut off the heads 
of twelve noble sons of the Trojans — enraged on account of thee 
slain.'' 

He said, and meditated foul deeds upon the noble Hector, cart 

W. e. he was chief mourner. 
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25 prone in the dust before the bier of MenOetiades; and they 
stripped off each their brazen glittering armour, and unyoked 
their hi^h-sounding steeds. Then they sat down in great num- 
bers beside the ship of the swift-footed iEacides ; and he for- 

30 nished to them a refreshing funeral feast Many white bulls 
were stretched around by the knife,^ having their throats cut» 
and many sheep and bleating goats. Many swine, also, with 
white teeth, full wifth fat, were extended for roasting oyer the 
flame of Vulcan ; and in every direction around the corpse blood 

35 flowed in abundance. And the king, the swift-iboted son of 
Peleus, the princes of the Achseans conducted to the noble Aga- 
memnon, with difficulty persuading him, grieved as he was at 
his heart for his comrade. And when uiey, proceeding, had 
now reached the tent of Agamenmon, he immediately gave 
orders to the loud-tongued heralds to place a large tripod on the 

40 fire, that he might persuade Pelides to wash off from himself 
the bloody gore. But ho steadily refused, and moreover swore 
an oath: 

" No, by Jove, who is both the supreme and best of the gods, 
it must not be that the bath come near my head, before I lay Pa- 

45 iroclus upon his funeral pyre, and pile up his mound, and crop 
my hair; since never thus will sorrow a second time reach my 
heart, whilst I am among the living. Nevertheless let us now 
obey the hateful feast. And to-morrow, O king of men, Aga- 

50 memnon, give orders to fetch wood and place it near, such as is 
proper for a dead body, possessin^f, to repair beneath the gloomy 
shade ; in order that the unwearied fire may consume him more 
quickly from our eyes, and the people be turned to their la- , 
hours." 

Thus ho spake ; and they readily listened to him, and obeyed. 

55 Then each, sedulously preparing supper, feasted ; nor did their 
appetite want aught of an equal banquet And when they had 
taken out of themselves the desii'e of eating and drinking, they 
went for the purpose of sleeping, each to his tent 

But the son of Peleus, on the shore of the far-sounding sea, 

60 lay heavily moaning, among his Myrmidons, in a clear spot, 
where the waves washed in upon the beach ; when sleep took 
possession of him, dissolving the cares of his soul, sweetly poured 
round him ; for he was greatly fatigued in his good limbs, chasing 

65 Hector at windy Ilium.. And the ghost of the miserable Patro- 
clus came to him, like to him in every respect, in bulk, and 
beautiful eyes, and voice ; and similar garments also were upon 
his form ; and he stood oyer his head, and addressed to him this 
speech: 

*Iron. 
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^'Sleepest thou, and art forgetful of me, Achilles? Thou 
didst not neglect me when alive, but fiow that lam dead. Bury 70 
me, that I may as soon as possible pass the gates of Hades. The 
spirits, the shades of the deceased, drive me far away, nor at all 
permit me to minde with them on the other side of the river; 
but thus do I wander round the wide-gated abode of Pluto. And 75 

Sive me thine hand, I beseech thee, for I shall not again return 
rom Hades, after ye have made me a partaker of the fire. For 
not again, alive, sitting apart from our beloved comrades, shall 
we deliberate upon plans: but that hateful fate, which fell to 
my share at my birth, has swallowed me up. And to thyself 80 
also, O godlike Achilles, it were the doom to perish beneath the 
wall of the nobly-born Trojans. And I will speak and enjoin 
thee another thmg, O Achilles, if thou wilt obey — not to lay my 
bones apart from thine : but as we were together brought up in 
your mansions, ever since Meno&tius took me from Opeis, while S5 
yet a little one, to your house, on account of a sad homicide on 
that day, when I slew the son of Amphidamus,— foolishly — not 
intending it, enraged about some cockalls^ — there Peleus, re- 
ceiving me in his abode, carefully brought me up, and named 
me thy attendant*. So also the bones of both of us may the 90 
same casket enclose — the golden vase, which thy venerable 
mother gave thee." 

And him, swift-footed Achilles, answering, addressed: ''Why 
O revered spirit', comest thou to me, and givest me these par- 
ticular directions? I will, however, readily fulfill all these 96 
things for thee, and obey, as thou commandest. But stand nearer 
me — let us embrace each other, though but for a little while, 
and indulge our sad lamentation." 

Thus then having spoken, he stretched out for him with his 
friendly hands, but caught him not; for the spirit under the 100 
earth like smoke vanished, shrieking. And astounded, Achilles 
started up, and clapped together his nands, and uttered this dole- 
ful speecn: 

^ Alas ! there is indeed then, in the abodes of Hades, some spirit 
and image, but there is no body in it at all; for all ni^ht the 
ghost of the miserable Patroclus stood by me, groanmg and 105 
mmenting, and gave me particular directions, and wonderfully 
resembled himself." 

Thus he spake ; and excited among them all, the desire of 
lamentation J and the rosy-fingered morn appeared to them 
while weepmg round the wretched corpse. Meanwhile king 110 

3 Or pastem-bones, played with «• dice. 

4 Comnde— or, in the chiTalric lenie, a aort of equire. < Head. 
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Agamemnon roused in every direction, from the tents, both 
mules and men to fetch in wood ; and over them rose a brave 
man, Meriones, the attendant of the valour-loving Idomeneus. 

115 And others went, holding in their hands wood-cutting axes and 
well-twisted ropes ; and before them went the mules. And over 
many ascents and descents, and straight roads and cross ones, 
they passed. But when at last they arrived at the forests of 
Ida of many fountains, immediately, making haste, they -cut 
down high-branched oaks with lon^-edged hatdiets^ And these, 

120 loudly-crashing, fell : and the Achteans, then laying them to^ 
gether, bound ihefn upon the mules, which pawed the ground 
with their feet, anxious to reach the plain through the close 
thickets. And all the wood-cutters carried trunks of trees ; for 
so Meriones, the comrade of the valour-loving Idomeneus, gave 

125 command ; and then cast them in order upon the shore, where 
Achilles had marked out a vast tomb for Patroclus, and for him- 
self. 

And when in every direction they had thrown down vast 
quantities of wood, they sat there in a body, waiting; and 
Achilles immediately commanded the warlike Myrmidons to gird 

130 on their brazen armour, and to yoke each his horses to his car ; 
and they bestirred themselves, and put on their armour. And 
both the combatants and charioteers ascended into their chariots. 
First went the cavalry, and a cloud of infantry followed after 
in immense numbers; and his comrades bore Patroclus in the 

135 midst. And they covered all the dead body over with hair, 
which, clipping off, they threw upon it ; but the noble Achilles 
held his head behind, grieving, for he was sending an illustrious 
comrade to the grave. 

And when they came to the spot where Achilles pointed out 
to them, they laid him down ; and immediately piled up for him 

140 in abundance the wood. Then again swift-footed Achilles 
thought of something else. Standing apart from the pile, he 
cut off his yellow hair — that which he nourished, blooming, ded- 
icated to tne river Sphercheius : and, groaning, he spake, look- 
ing upon the dark sea : 

"In vain, O Spercheius, did myfiither Peleus vow to thee, 

146 that I, returning to my beloved native land, would there cut off 
for thee my hair, and offer a sacred hecatomb ; and that I would 
on the same spot sacrifice fifty male ^heep at the fountains, 
where there .are a grove and a fragrant altar to thee. Thus 
vowed the old man, but thou hast not fulfilled his purpose. And 

150 now since I return not to my dear native land, I will give my 
hair to the hero Patroclus, to be carried vnth kimP 

« Brass 
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So saying, he placed tde hair in the hands of his friend ; and 
excited among them all the desire of lamentation* And the 
light of the sun would have surely set upon them still mourning 
had not Achilles, standing by, immediately addressed Aga- 155 
memnon : 

" Atrides — for to thy words will the people of the Achaeans 
pay most obedience — there may be too much of grief; and now 
disperse them from the pile, and bid them get their supper. 
About those matters will we toil, to whom the corpse is most an 160 
object of care : and let the chiefs remain with us." 

And when the king of men, Agamemnon, heard this, he im- 
mediately dismissed tne people to their good ships; but the 
mourners^ remained there, and piled up the wood. And they 
erected a pyre, an hundred feet toide on this side and on that*, 
and laid the body upon the top of the pile, grieving in their 166 
heart. And many fat sheep, and slow-footed, crumple-Aomcrf 
oxen they skinned and dressed before the pile ; and from them 
all brave Achilles, taking the fat, coverea over the dead body 
tpith it from head to feet, and heaped round it the skinned car- 
cases. And leaning over the bier, he placed likewise jars of 170 
honey and oil, and, groaning heavily, hastily threw upon the 
pile four high-necked horses. Nine dogs were companions at 
table to the king, and, slaying two of them, he cast them upon 
the pile ; and twelve gallant sons of the brave Trojans, killing 175 
them with the sword ; for he meditated evil deeds in his soul'. 
Next he sent in the invincible force of fire, that it might feed : 
then groaned, and addressed his beloved companion by name : 

"Rejoice with me, O Patroclus, even in the abodes of Hades; 
for I now accomplish all things for thee which I before prom- 180 
ised — twelve gallant sons of the brave Trojans, all these, along 
with thee, shall the fire devour; but I will not give Hector, son 
of Priam, to the fire to devour, but to the dogs." 

Thus he spake, threateninff; but him the dogs seized not 186 
upon ; for Venus, daughter of Jove, drove away the dogs by 
days and nights, and sne had anointed him with a rosy ambro- 
sial oil, that, while dragging, Achilles might not lacerate hiuL 
Over him FhcBbus ApoQo brought a cerulean doud from heaven 
to the plain, and overshadowed aU tjie space, as much as the 19C 
corpse occupied, that the force of the sun might not previously 
dry up the body all round with the nerves and limbs. 

Yet the pile of the dead Patroclus burnt not Then again 
the noble Achilles thought of other things. Standing apart 

7 Those having care. * i. e. % iqaare of 100 feet 

* i, e, the sacrifice of these twelTe. 
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from the pile, he prayed to two winds, Boreas and Zephjrrus, 

105 and promised handsome sacrifices; and, pouring out many liba- 
tions from a golden goblet, he intreated them to come^ in order 
that they might as soon as possible consume the body with fire 
and the wood might hastil}r be burnt^ And the swift Iris, hear- 

300 ing his prayers, came as an inter-messenger to the Winds. They 
were then together within the palace of- the fierce-breathix^ 
Zephyrus, celebrating a feast: and Iris, running in^ stood upon 
the stone threshold. And when they beheld her with their 
eyes, they started up, and invited her, each towards himself. 
But she, however, refused to sit down, and delivered this speech : 

205 "No seat frr me; for I am going again to the streams of 
Oceanus, to the land of the ^tniopians, where they are sacri- 
ficing hecatombs tp the immortals, that I also may now liave a 
share in their offerings. But Achilles now supplicates Boreas 
and tumultuous Zephyrus to come — and- promises handsome 
victims^ — that ye mav stir up the pile to burn, on which lies 

210 Patroclus, whom all tne Achaans lament" 

She then, having thus spoken, departed ; and they rushed 
forward with a vast tumult, driving the clouds before them. 
And forthwith they came to the sea to blow, and the billow rose 

216 under their sonorous blast; and they reached fertile Troy, and 
fell upon the pile, and the fierce-burning fire loudly roared. 
And all night indeed did they together toss about the flame of 
the pile, shrilly blowing ; and all night did swift Achilles, taking 

220 a two-eared cup, pour wine upon the ground from a golden bowl, 
exhausting it, ana moisten the earth, calling upon the spirit of 
the wretched Patroclus. And as a father mourns, while burning 
the bones of his own son, a bridegroom, who, dying, hath ^riev^ 
his miserable parents ; so mourned Achilles, whik burning the 

226 bones of his comrade, stalking beside the pile, frequently groan- 
ing But when Lucifer arrived, bearing news oi light to the 
earth, after whom the crocus-robed Aurora diffuses over the sea, 
then the pile grew languid, and the flame ceased; and the 

23o Winds departed again, to return home across the Thracian sea; 
and that groaned, raging with a swell. 

And Pelides, removing in another direction from the pile. lay 
down wearied, and sweet sleep came upon him. The others, 
however, gathered in a body round Atrides', the tumult and 
bustle of whom, approaching, awoke him ; and raising himself 

235 upright, he sat, and spake to them this word : 

1 Make hatte to, 4cc 

s But Uiofle about Atridea numeroua collected— t. e. Atiiddi and hia 
Atqdeynd other chiefib. 
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" Sojn of Atreus, and ye others, the bravest of all the AchsBans, 
first quench the whole funeral pile, as much as the force of fire 
occupied, with dark wine ; and then let us collect the bones of 
Patroclus, the son of Menoetius, correctly distinguishing them ; 240 
and they are easily distinguishable, for he lay in the middle 
of the pyre, and the others, horses and men, mixed together, 
lay apart at the extremity; and let us place them in a 
golden vase, and with double tallow, till I myself be hid in 245 
Hades. And a tomb I have directed to be made, not very 
large, but a moderate sort of one ; and do you, Achseans, after- 
wards, render it both broad and lofty, who may be left after me 
in the many-benched ships." 

Thus he spake ; and they obeyed the swift-footed Pelides. 250 
First they extinguished the funeral pile with dark wine, as 
much as the flame came upon, and the deep ashes sank down ; 
and, weeping, coUected the white bones of their gentle comrade 
into a golden vase, and into double fat ; then laying it in the 
tent, covered it over with fine linen. Next they marked out 255 
the tomb, and threw the foundations ^round the pile; then cast 
upon it the dug-up earth : and having piled up the tomb, re- 
turned again. Meanwhile Achilles detained the people there, 
and caused a large assembly to sit doWn ; and brought from the 260 
ships, as prizes, goblets, and tripodsj and steeds, and mules, and 
strong heads of oxen, and women with beautiful zones^ and 
splendid iron. First he staked as prizes for fleet horsemen^, a 
woman to be taken home, beautiful and accomplished ; and a 
tripod, with handles*, of two-and-twenty measures for the fore- 2C5 
most ; and for the second, again, he staked a maf e, six years old, 
unbroken, heavy with a mule foal; for the third, again, he 
staked a tripod that had not felt the tire, beautiful, containing 
foiir measures, still bright*; for the fourth he staked two talents 270 
of gold; and for tbe fifth he staked a double vase that had not 
felt the fire. And ho stood upright, and delivered this speech 
among the Argives : 

" Atride^ and ye other well-armed Achoeans, these prizes lie 
in the circus, awaiting the charioteers. If now, in honour ofg^.- 
another, we were celeorating games, surely would I, taking the "" 
&Tsi prizeSj beariheni to my tent. For ye know how much my 
steeds surpass in excellence ; because they are immortal ; and 
Neptune presented them to my father Peleus, and he again 
delivered them to me. But, however, I will remain qtiiet, and ggO 
my solid-hoofed horses; because they have lost the gallant 
strength of so kind a charioteer, who very frequently poured 

* t. e. for a car-race. 

^ Eared'— with ean. ^i,e,9M it came from tbe maker. 
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the moist oil over their manes for them, washing them with 
pure water. Him do they, standing, mourn, and their manes 
hang down upon the ground, and they stand grieved at heart 

S85 But the rest of you, make ready, throughout the army, whoso- 
ever of the Achaeans has confidence in ms steeds and well-com- 
pacted chariots." 

Thus spake the son of Peleus; and. the swift horsemen 
collected. By far the first rose Eumelus, kin^ of men, the be- 
loved son of Admetus, who was conspicuous for his horsemanship. 

290 After him rose the son of Tydeus, brave Diomedes, and led to 
the yoke the Trojan horses, which he once took from MneBS, 
but himself Apollo saved alive^^ and next to him rose the nobfy- 
born son of Atreus, yellow-haired Menelaus, and led to the yoke 

295 fleet coursers, Agamemnon's ^the, and his own Podargus. Her, 
Ekihepolus, the son of Anchiscs, had presented as a gift to Aga- 
memnon, that he might not accompany him to windy Ilium, but, 
remaining at home^, enjoy his ease ; for Jupiter had given him 

300 great wealth, and he dwelt in spacious Sicyon. Her, eager for 
the race, Menelaus led to the yoke. And Antilochus^ the fourth 
harnessed his beautiful horses, — the illustrious son of the brave 
king Nestor, son of Nelcus— and swift-footed Pylus-bred steeds 
bore his chariot for him ; and his father, standing near, spake for 

305 his good, advising him, though he was himself intelligent : 

"Antilochus, certainly both Jupiter and Neptune loved thee, 
when very young, and taught thee all kinds of horsemanship; 
and therefore there is no great need to teach thee. For thou 

3l0 knowest well kow to turn the goals; but thy horses are very 
slow in running, and therefore I am afraid there will be mis- 
chief*. But though their horses are more fleet, yet they them- 
selves know not how to make use of more stratagems than thy- 
self Come then dear, lay thou up all sorts of devices withm 

315 thy mind, that the prizes may not escape thee. By skill is the 
wood-cutter much more powerful than by strength : and by skill 
again does the pilot upon the dark sea direct the swift ship, 
tossed about by the winds; and by skill does charioteer excel 
charioteer. One relying on his steeds and His car, rolls unskil- 

320 fully here and there over much space, and his steeds wandering 
along the course, nor does he control them. But he who is ac- 
quainted with stratagems', though driving inferior horses, look- 
ing always towards the goal, turns it close, nor does he neglect, 



fl Saved by snatching away. 7 There. 

8 That there will bo some accident — and that you will not succeed. 
* t. €• who knows how to take advantage of circumstances. 
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from the first, to tighten his leathern reins^ ; but he keeps 325 
steadily on, and watches him who precedes. Now I will describe 
thee the goal very distinctly, nor shall it escape thee. There 
stands a dry stake, as much as a cubit, above the ground, either 
of oak, or of larch, what is not rotted with rain ; and two white 
stones are placed on each side of it, in the narrows of the road ; 
but there is a level horse-road- on both sides — either it is the 330 
monument of a man long since dead, or perhaps it has been a 
turning-post among the men of old, and now the swift-footed 
noble Achilles has made it a goal. Approaching this very 
closely, drive thou thy chariot and horses near; but incline 
thyself a very little towards the left of them in the well- 335 
wheeled chariot; and cheering^ fhy right-hand horse with a 
shout, flog hiniy and yield to him the reins in thy hands. Let 
thy left-hand horse, however, be moved close upon the post 
80 that the nave of thy good wheel may appear to touch 
the top of the post ; yet shun to stril^e upon the stone, lest 340 
thou both wound thy horses, and break in pieces thy car, and 
thou be sport to the others, and diso^race to thyself But, dear, 
mind and be on thy guard ; for if at the tuining-post thou couldst 
drive past, there is no one who could overtake thee in pursuit, 345 
nor pass thee by ; no, not if at thy heels he drive the noble 
Areion, Adrastus* fleet steed, which was of race divine ; or those 
of Laomedon^ which also, of good breed, have here been reared." 

So saying, the Nelian Nestor again sat down in his place, after 
he had iold the chief parts of each thing to his own son. And 360 
Meriones, the fifth, harnessed his well-mancd horses. Then 
they ascended their chariots and cast in their lots. Achilles 
shook the /lelmety and the lot of AntUochus, son of Nestor, 
sprang out; and after him king Eumelus obtained his lot; and 
after him was the spear-skilled Menelaus, son of Atreu^ and 355 
after him Meriones obtained his lot to drive ; and last the son of 
Tydeus, far the bravest, obtained his lot to drive his coursers. 
Then they stood in order; and Achilles pointed out the goal, 
faraway in the level plain; and placed beside them, as an ob- 360 
server, godlike Phoenix, the armour-bearer of his own father, 
that he might pay attention to the race, and report the truth. 

Then at once all raised their lashes over their steeds, and 
struck them with the reins, and cheered them on with their 
words ardently; and they swii'tly flew across the plain, soon far 365 
away from the ships: and beneath their chests the dust stood — 
raised, like a cloud or a whirlwind ; and their manes were waved 

I Nor does it escape him, that at first he should poll with his reins. 
■i o^i.oxkr^CaSy cheering with a shout 
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about by the breath of the wind. Sometimes indeed the char- 

370 iots touched the fruitful earth, and at other times leaped up 
aloft: but the drivers stood erect in their chariots, and the 
heart of each of those, eager for victory, palpitated ; and each 
animated his own coursers, and they flew along, stirring up dust 
from the plain. But when at last the fleet horses were accom- 
plishing the last part of the course, back towards the hoary deep, 

375 then was the excellence of eadi apparent, and the speed of the 
horses immediately put to its stretch'; and the swift-footed 
marcs of the son of Pheres, (Eumelus) quickly borne him before 
the others. And after them the Trojan stallions of Diomede, 
carried him; nor were they at all far apart, but very near; for 
they were always like horses just going to mount into the char- 

380 iot. The back and broad shoulders of Eumelus grew warm 
with their breathing ; for they flew along, leaning their heads 
close to him. And now Tydides would have either passed, or 
made the victory doubtful, had not Phoebus Apollo been enraged 
with him, and^ thrown out of his hands the shining lash. Aud 

385 from his eyes, indignant fell the tears, because them he beheld 
gettincr along even faster, and his own were retarded, running 
'.without a scourge. Neither did Apollo, thus craftily injuring 
Tydides, escape Minerva ; for she very quickly overtook the 

390 shepherd of the people, and gave to him his lash, and put new 
vigour into his steeds. And to the son of Admetus, augry the 
goddess advanced, and broke for him the yoke* for his horses; 
and his mares ran on each side of the road, and the pole fell to 
the earth. And he himself was cast out of the car beside the 

395 wheel, and was lacerated all round in his arms, and his mouth, 
and nostrils, and his forehead was bruised near the eyebrows: 
and his eyes were filled with tears, and his liquid voice was 
checked. Then Tydides, passing him, guided his solid-hoofed 
horses, leapin2; forth far before the otjiors; for Minerva had 

400 sent vigour into his steeds, and gave to him glory. And then 
next to him, the son of Atreus, the yellow-haired Menelaus, 
held his course ; and Antilochus exhorted the steeds of his 
faiher: 

" Push on ! and exert yourselves, both of you, as fast as pos- 
sible. I do' not indeed Bid you contend witn those coursers of 

405 the warlike '^rydides, to which Minerva has now supplied speed, 
and ffiven glory to himself; but quickly, overtake the steeds of 
At rides, — nor be loft behind — lest TFithc, though a marc, pour 
disgrace upon you both. Why be left behind, good steeds ? For 

* And their running to the horaes itretched. 

« o; fo— he who, ^tc His eqaesuian yoke. 
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thus I tell you, and it will surely be accomplished ; no care will 410 
there be for you with Nestor, shepherd of the people, but he 
will immediately slay you with sharp brass, if lazy, we bear 
away the more unworthy prize. But get up with them then, 
and hasten as speedily as possible. These things I shall myself 415 
contrive and see — to pass him in the narrowest road ; nor shall 
it escape me^" 

Thus he spake ; and they; fearing the threat of their master, 
ran faster, a little while ; and immediately after the stout war- 
rior Antilochus beheld the narrows of the hollow way. It was 
a cleft of the earth, where the wintry water, collected, had 420 
broken away part of the road, and deepened all the place; 
thither Menelaus drove, avoiding a concussion of wheels. But 
Antilochus, turning out of the road, directed his solid-hoofed 
horses, and deviating a little, pursued him. Then Atrides was 426 
afraid, and shouted to Antilochus: 

" Antilochus, thou drivest^ madly ; but check thy steeds — for 
the road is narrow, and thou wilt soon drive past in a wider — 
lest thou damage both, by running foul of my chariot.'' 

Thus he spake : but Antilochus still drove even much faster, 
impelling them on with the lash, like one who did not hear*. 430 
As far as are the casts of a quoit, hurled irom the shoulder, which 
a vigorous man throws, making trial of his strength^ ; so far they 
ran together ; but the vuires of Atrides fell behind ; for he him- 
self, of his own accord, ceased to urge, lest the solid-hoofed horses 
should run foul of each other in the road, and overturn the 435 
well-compacted chariots, and they themselves fall amid the dust, 
. while contending for victory. The yellow-haired Menelaus also 
addressed him, reviling : 

'• Antilochus, none other among mortals is more pernicious 
than thou. Begone, for we Achajans have untruly said thou 440 
wert a prudent person. Yet not even thus shalt thou bear away 
the prize without an oath^" 

So saying, he animated his coursers, and spake to them : "For 
my sake do not dally, nor stand, grieving in your hearts : the 
feet and knees of them will be sooner wearj' than yours ; for 
they have both lost their vigour." 445 

'i'hus he spake ; and they, respecting the exhortation of their 
lord, ran more fleetly, and were soon near to them. 

And the Argives, sitting in assembly, looked towards the 

^ I. e, the opportunity, 7 Guidcst thy horses. 

» As like to one not hearing. ^ Of his youth. 

1 1, e. you shall take an oath that you had no malicious designs — that it was not 
your puTpose to gain your object by overturning me. 

27 
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steeds; and they flew along, raising dust, over the plain. And 

450 first Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans, distinguished the horses; 
for he sat out of the ring, very high upon a watch tower ; and 
hearing him^, though afar olF, animating his steeds, knew him. 
He distinguished also a remarkable horse taking the lead, which 

456 in every other place indeed was of a chesnut colour, but in its 
forehead there was a white circular spot, like the moon. And 
he stood upright, and delivered this speech among the Argives: 
" O friends, leaders and princes of the Argives, do I alone 
observe the coursers, or do ye also ? Other Steeds appear to me 
to be the foremost, and there-seems another charioteer : and his 

460 mares, which were there superior, have been impeded somewhere 
upon the plain: for assuredly, I saw them passing round the 
turning-post first, but now I am no longer able to see them, 
though, gazing, my eyes look in all directions over the Trojan 

465 plain. Surely the reins have dropped^ from the charioteer, and 
he could not well check his horses round the turning-post, and 
was unfortunate* in turning. There I am afraid he fell out, and 
at the same time broke the car, and the mares bolted, when fury 

470 seized their souls. But look ye also, rising*, for I do not well 
distinguish ; yet it appears to me to be an -/Etolian by birth, who 
rules over Argives, the son of the horse-taming Tydeus, gallant 
Diomedes." 

And him the swift Ajax. son of Oileus, sharply reproved : 
" Idomeneus, why chattcrest thou ])rematurely ? Those high- 

475 galloping'* mares scour the vast plain far away. Neither an 
thou so much the youngest among the Argives, nor do thine 
eyes see the sharpest from out thy head ; but thou always talkest 
too fast. Nor does it become thee to bo prating, when others, 

480 thy superiors, are by. But the same mares — those of Eumelus, 
are still foremost, which were before, and he himself is advancing, 
holding the reins." 

And to him, in reply, the leader of the Cretans, indignant, 
spake: "Ajax, best at abuse, re viler — in all. other things thou 
art inferior to the Argives — because thy disposition is sour: 

435 come, let us bet^ a tripod or a goblet, and appoint Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, umpire, as to which horses are foremost ; that ihou 
mayst learn modesty by paying^." 

Thus he spake; and swift Ajax, son of Oileus, instantly 

490 started up to reply in angry words. And the strife would have 



2 Diomedes. 3 picd. * Did not obtain. 

5 ava(rra6ov, in an upright position. ^ Lifting their feet into the air. 

7 Bind ourselves with. ^ ,*. ^. pay the penalty of your inai^enoe. 
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now proceeded farther with both, had not Achilles himself stood 
up, and delivered this speech : 

" No longer now, O Ajax and Idomeneus, reply in harsh and 
angry words ; for it is not becoming, and ye also would blame 
another, who did such thin;^s : but, sitting down in the ring, look 495 
ye to the horses ; they will, contending for victory, soon come 
here themselves : and then ye will know each of you, the steeds 
of the Argive, which are second, and which are first." 

Thus he spake ; and Diomcdes, dashing along, came very 
near, and always urged on his coursers, with the lash over the 600 
shoulders : and his steeds rose high into the air, rapidly making 
their way, and clouds of dust kept falling on their charioteer. 
And the chariot, ornamented with gold and tin, rolled along 
close to the swift-footed, horses, nor was there a deep track of 
the tires behind in the fine dust, for they flew, hastening. And 605 
he stood in the middle of the course, and much sweat sprang out 
from the steeds from their crests and chests to the ground. 
And he himself sprang to the ground from his glittering car, and 
lent his scourge against the yoke ; nor was the gallant Slhenelus 
idle, but eagerlv took the prize, and gave the lady to his brave 610 
comrades, to tkke -away, and the handled tripod to bear oflf : and 
he himself urfyoked the horses. ' 

And next to him Neleian Antilochus drove his steeds, out- 
stripping Menelaus by guile, — not certainly by speed. Yet 
even thus Menelaus kept his fleet coursers near him ; but as 616 
distant from the wheel as is a horse, which, stretching along with 
its chariot, drags its master over the plain, and the last hairs of 
its tail touch the wheel-tire, for it runs very near, nor is there 620 
much space between, as it scours the vast plain' ; so far was 
Menelaus left behind by noble Antilochus : though at first he 
had been left behind as much as a quoit's cast, he speedily over- 
took him ; for the good vigour of Agamemnon's mare, the beau- 626 
tiful-raaned -Ethe, was increased. And if the race had been 
yet farther to both, in that case he would have passed him by, 
nor left the victory doubtful. And Meriones, the active comrade 
of Idomeneus, was left behind a spear's cast by the illustrious 630 
Menelaus ; for his steeds were the slowest, and he himself the 
worst at driving a car in contest. But the son of Admetus came 
last of all^, dragging his handsome chariot, and driving his horses 
before him. And beholding, swift-footed noble Achilles pitied 635 
him, and standing among the Argives^ uttered these winged 
words : 

^ The best man drives his soUd-hoofed horses last. But comC; 

^ It nuuiiDg over mach plain. i Of the others. 
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let us give him, as is fitting, the second prize : and let the son 
of Tydeus bear away the first." 

Thus he spake ; and all approved as he commanded. And 

540 now he would have pivcn him the mare — for the Achaans ap- 
proved — had not Antilochus, son of brave Nestor, rising, answered 
Achilles, the son of Peleus, with justice : 

" I shall be very angry with thee, O Achilles, if thou givest 
effect to that speech ; for thou art going to deprive me of my 

545 reward, thinking these* things, that his car and fleet horses met 
with an accident, and himself was a good driver; but he ought 
to have prayed to the immortals, so he would not have come 
driving last. But if thou pitiest him, and it be agreeable to thy 
mind, there is in thy tent much gold, and there is brass, and 

550 there are cattle, and handmaids, and solid-hoofed steeds. Tsiking 
from these, by and bye, give him even a greater reward, or even 
now at once, that the Acha>ans may praise thee. But this mare 
I will not give up, and let hirn among the warriors strive for her, 
who chooses to contend with me in battle^." 

555 Thus he spake ; and swift-footed noble Achilles smiled, con- 
gratulating Antilochus, because he was a comrade deai* to him : 
and, answering, addressed to him these winged words : 

" If now, O Antilochus, thou dost advise me to give to Eume- 
lus something else from my house, that will I do. I will give 

560 ]uin lYiQ corselet, which I took from Asteropa>us, brazen, and 
around which runs a rim of shining tin ; and it will be of gteat 
value to himV 

He said ; and commanded his beloved companion Automedon 

^ ^ to fetch it from the tent ; and he went, and brought it to him : 

565 and he put it into the hands of Eumelus, and he received it re- 
joicing. And Menelaus also rose among them, grieving in his 
mind, vehemently enraged with Antilochus. Then a herald 

E laced the sceptre in his hands, and commanded the Argives to 
B silent ; and the godlike hero then spake among ihem : 

570 "Antilochus, heretofore prudent, — what hast thou done? 
T/iou hast disgraced my skill, and wronged my steeds, pushing 
on before them thine, which are very much inferior. Come 
then, ye leaders and princes of the Argives, judge ye between 

S'^'S us both*, and not for favour: lest some of the brazen-mailed 
Achseans should say : * Menelaus, having oppressed Antilochus 
with falsehoods, is going to carry off the mare, because, though 
his horses were much inferior, he himself is superior in dignity 

580 and power.' But come, I will myself judge, and I am not afraid^ 

' I. e, on this ground. ^ With hands. 

< It will he worth—or equivalent to much. * In the middle to hoth. 

• I do not think. 
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that any others of the Danaans will blame me, for the sentence will 
be just. Come, if thou wilt, noble Antilochus, as it is proper, 
standing before thy horses and car, and holdin]^ in thine hands 
the pliant lash, with which thou didst drive before, touching the 
steeds, swear by earth encircling Neptune, that thou didst not 685 
designedly impede^ my car by guile," 

And to him, in reply, the prudent Antilochus said : " Bear 
with me now, for I am much younger than thou, O king Mene- 
laus, and thou art elder and superior io me. Thou knowest 
what are the follies of a young man ; for his temper is hasty, and 590 
his wisdom weak. Therefore let thy heart bear with 7ne, for I 
will myself give thee the steed, which I have received. And if 
thou demandest aught else of greater value from my house, I 
would prefer immediately to give it, rather than fall forever, 
O hoWq princej from thy good will^, and be a sinner^ against the 595 
gods." 

He spake ; and the son of brave Nestor, leading the mare,, 
placed it in the hands of Menclaus; and the soul of Menelaus 
was cheered, as the dew on the ears of growing corn refreshes 
them, what time the fields are bristling with grain. So indeed, 
O Menelaus, was thy soul in thy breast cheered ; and, speaking, 600 
he addressed *him in these winged words : 

** Now indeed, Antilochus, will I myself give way, angry as I 
was, for thou hast been before neither foolish nor hair-brained : 
though now, on the contrary, thy youth conquered thy reason. 605 
Avoid, a second time, over-reaching^ thy superiors ; for another 
of the Achaeans might not easily have appeased me. But as* 
thou hast already suifered much, and performed much, as well 
as thy good father and brother, for my sake — therefore will I 610 
be persuaded by thee, thus supplicating, and likewise will give 
the mare, though she is mine ; that these also may know, that 
my soul is never unjust and ungentle." 

He said ; and gave the steed to Noemon, the comrade of Anti- 
lochus, to lead away ; and then took the glittering goblet him- 
self. And Meriones, the fourth, ;W^ as he drove his car, took 
up the two talents of gold ; and the fifth prize was left, a double 615 
vase, which Achilles, carrying through the assembly of the Ar- 
gives, gave to Nestor, and, standing by him, said : 

" Accept it now, and let this gift he preserved by thee, to be a 
memorial of the burial of Patroclus, for never more shalt thou 
behold him among the iirgives. And I present thee with this 620 

7 Entrap, entangle. ^ From the mind to thee. 

^u e.hy violating the respect due to elders and superiors. i To over-reach. 

« aXXa yaj — yaf refers to tw in line 609. 
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prize thus ; for thou wilt not fight with the caestus, nor wrestle, 
nor take part in the hurling of the javelin, nor run with thy feet, 
since afflictive old age now presses thee." 

So saying, he placed it in his hands ; and he received it re- 

625 joicing, and, addressing him, uttered these winged words : 

"Assuredly, my chJd, thou hast said all these things with 
propriety ; for no longer, dear, are my limbs firm, nor my feet : 
nor yet do my hands move light on both sides from my shoulders. 

630 Would that I were as young, and my strength as firm to me, as 
when the Epeians buried lang Amorynceus, at Buprasium, and 
his sons staked the prizes of the king. Then no man was a 
match for me, neither of the Epeians, nor of the Pylians them- 
selves, nor of the brave TEtolians. With the ca?stus I conquered 
Ulytomedes, son of Enops; and, in wrestling, Ancceus, the 

635 Pleuronian, who stood up against me : and on foot I outstripped 
Iphiclus, though a good runner; and with the spear I threw 
beyond Phyleus and Polydorus. The two sons of Actor out- 
drove me with their steeds alone^ by number* overcoming me, 

640 eager for victory, because the greatest prizes were left for that 
struggle. And they were two ; the one steadily guided the 
reins, and the other urged on the steeds with the lash. Thus 
was I once, but now, in turn, let younger meti undertake such 
deeds ; for it becomes me now to obey sad old age, though I then 

645 excelled among heroes. Go then, and celebrate thy comrade's 
obsetiuies with oi/ier games. This, however, I willingly accept, 
and it delights my soul, that thou art ever mindful of me, who 
am kindly disposed to thee — nor am I forgotten by thee — on 

650 account of this honour, with which it is right for me to be hon- 
oured among the Achacans. And for these things may the Gods 
give thee an ample return*." 

Thus he spake ; and the son of Peleus went down the large 
assembly of the Achaians, after he had heard all the praise of 

^^ Nestor. And he stated the prizes for a laborious boxing-match. 

655 Leading a mule, patient of toil, six years old, unbroken, one most 
difficult to be tamed, he tied it down in the circus: and for the 
conquered, again, he staked a double cup : and then stood up- 
right, and delivered this speech among the Argives : 

•' Ye sons of Atreus, and other well-greaved Achapans, for these 
prizes we invite two men, who art the most expert, most en- 
during, to strike with their fists ; and to whichever Apollo give 
660 victory, and all the Achaeans approve, let him, taking the mule. 



^ I. e, it was only in the car-race I was beaten. 

* I, e, by there being two of them. * Becoming favour. 
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patient of labour, conduct it to his tent; and the vanquished 
shall bear away this double cup." 

Thus he spake ; and immediately rose a brave man and huge, 
skilful in boxing, Epeios, the son of Panopeus ; and he touched 665 
the mule, patient of labour, and said : 

" Let him draw near, who shall bear away the double cup ; 
but I sav that no other of the Achieans, conquering with his 
fists, shall lead away the mule ; since I profess myself to be the 
best boxer. Is it not enough that I am inferior in battle^? It 670 
is by no means possible foi^a man to be skilled in all works. For 
thus I declare, and it shall also be accomplished, I will, in the pre- 
sence of you all^, laceratfe his body, and break his bones. And 
let his friends^ remain here assembled, who shall carry him out, 676 
subdued by my hand." 

Thus he spake ; and they all became mutely silent. And 
Euryalus alone stood up against him, a godlike hero, son of king 
Mecisteus, a descendant ot Talaion, who once came to Thebes at 
the funeral of the fallen CEdipodes^, and there overcame all the 680 
Cadmeians. Him the spear-skilled Tydides attended, encour- 
aging him with words, for he greatly wished him victory. And 
first he threw round him his girdle, and then gave him the well- 
cut* thongs made of i/ie hide of a wild bull. And they, having 
girded themselves, advanced into the middle of the circus, and 685 
both at once, lifting their strong hands in opposition, fell to, and 
their heavy hands were mingled together. And there was a 
dreadful crashing of jaws, and the sweat flowed in all directions 
from their limbs. And noble Epeios rushed in, and struck him 690 
on the cheek while looking around, nor was he able longer to 
stand ; for his good limbs sunk under him. And as when, under 
the breeze of the north wind, a fish leaps out upon the weedy 
shore, and the black billow covers it ; so leaped he up* when 
struck. And the brave Epeios, taking him in his handis, raised 695 
him up ; and his dear comrades stood round, who led him through 
the circus with his feet dragging, spitting out clotted blood, and 
dropping his head on one side ; and then, leading him, placed 
him among them, insensible^; and, departing, they took the 
double cup. 

And the son of Peleus quickly proposed other prizes — the 700 
third — for sharp wrestling, showing them to the Danaans; for 
the conqueror a large tripod, fit for the'fire, and the Achseans 

6 t. f, is it not enough, that though I am inferior in hattle, I am superior in 
boxing 1 ' Or, entirely. 

s Those who care for him. » ,*. ^, Eteocles. 

> These are csstus — or boxuig-gloveg. ' t. f . and felL * Delirious. 
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valued it amoDg themselves at twelve oxen ; and for the van- 
quished man he placed a female in the midst. And many works 

705 she understood, and they valued her at four oxen. And he stood 
upright, and delivered this speech amon^ the Argives : 

'' Arise, ye also who will attempt this contest'* Thus he 
spake ; ancl up then the mighty Telamonian Ajax arose, and the 
sagacious Ulysses stood up, .skilful in wiles. And these, having 

710 girded themselves, advanced into the middle of the circus, and 
seized each other in an embrace* with their strong hands : as 
when the rafters of a lofty house are interwoven, which a skilful 
builder has fitted, warding off the .violence of the winds. Then 

715 their backs cracked, forcibly dragged by their powerful hands, 
and the copious sweat ran down ; and many wh^ks, purple with 
blood, started up upon their sides and shoulders. Yet always 
eagerly sought they the victory, for the sake of the well-wrought 
tripod. Neither could Ulysses overthrow, nor at all bring him 

720 to the ground, nor could Ajax, for the firm strength of Ulysses 
hindered him. But when the well-armed Achaeans were now 
growing weary, then at length the mighty Telamonian Ajax 
addressed him : 

" Most noble son of Laertes, wily Ulysses, either lift thou me 
up, or I thee, and the consequences will be a care to Jove^" 

725 So saying, he lifted him up ; but IJlysses was not forgetful of 
a stratagem. Aiming at his ham, behind, he struck nim, and 
loosened his limbs, and he fell backwards ; and Ulysses fell upon 
his breast ; and the people, again, gazed in admiration, and were 

730 amazed. Next noble LFlysses resolute^ raised him in turn, and 
moved him a little from the ground, and yet did not lift him up : 
but twisted round his knee ; and both fell upon the ground near 
one another, and were covered with dust. And a third time, 
springing up, would they have wrestled, had not Achilles himself 
stood up and restrained them : 

735 " No longer contend, nor weary yourselves with evils. Vic- 
tory ^Zowg^5 to both, therefore depart, taking equal rewards, that 
other Aclucans also may contend." 

Thus he spake ; and they very readily listened to him, and 
obeyed ; and, brushing away the dust, put on their tunics. And 

740 the son of Peleus immediately stakes other rewards — ^those of 
speed, — a wrought silver cup, and it contained six measures, and 
in beauty greatly excelled every one upon the whole earth, for 
the ingenious Sidonians had skilfully wrought it, and Pha?ni- 

745 cians had brought it over the dark sea, and placed it in the har- 

4 ayxag — ^within their arms. 

* «•« au — Uiing then, or after — leave the rest to Jotc. 
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bours, and given it as 9. present to Thoas. And Euneus, son of 
Jason, had given it to the hero Patroclus, as a ransom for Lycaon, 
son of Priam. This also Achilles put as a prize to be contended 
for, in Iwnour of his comrade, by him who was most active with 
rapid feet ; for the second again he proposed an ox, large and 750 
flourishing with fat ; and for the last he staked half a tdent of 
gold. And he stood upright and delivered this speech among 
the Argives : 

*' Arise, ye who would make trial of this contest also." Thus 
he spake ; and immediately swift Ajax, son of Olleus, rose, and 
wily Ulysses ; and then Antilochus, son of Nestor, for he indeed 755 
excelled all the youths in speed®. And they stood in a row, and 
Achilles showed the bounds ; and their course was marked out 
by a turning post Then the son of Oileus swiftly took the 
lead ; but the noble Ulvsses pressed very close upon him ; as 760 
when a shuttle is near the breast^ of a well-zoned woman, which 
she throws very skilfully in her hands, drawing out along the 
shuttle-thread, and holds it near her breast ; so tflysses ran near 
him ; and with his feet struck his foot-marks behind, before the 
dust was sprinkled about. Moreover noble Ulysses, always 765 
running swiftly, poured his breath upon his he£^ ; and all tne 
Achaeans shouted for him, eager for victory, and animated him, 
hastening rapidly. And when now they were completing the 
end of their race, Uly^s immediately prayed within his mind 
to the blue-eyed Minerva : 

" Hear me, O goddess, and come a kind assistant to my 770 
feet." 

Thus he spake, praying ; and Pallas Minerva heard him ; and 
she made his knees Ught, his feet, and his hands above. And 
when at last the]r were just going to spring upon the prize, then 
Ajax slipped, whilst running—for Mmerva did the mischief — 
where the dung was scattered about of the slaughtered loud- 775 
lowing oxen, which swift-footed Achilles had slain in honmir of 
Patroclus ; and his mouth and his nostrils were filled with cow- 
dung. Then brave, noble Ulysses took up the goJ)let, as he 
came in first ; and the illustrious Ajax received the ox. And he 780 
stood, holding the horn of the wild bull in his hands ; and, spit- 
ting out the dung, said among the Argives : 

" Alas ! it is a goddess that has injured my feet, who ever of 
old, like a mother, stands by and assists Ulysses." 

Thus he spake ; and they all then laughed heartily at him. 
And Antilochus now took away the lowest prize, smiling, and 786 
delivered this speech among the Argives : 

fi With his feet ^ drrfiBai governed by OYXh 
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" I speak to you all, who know it, my friends, that still even 
now the immortals honour the aged. For Ajax, indeed, is a 

790 little older than I ; but this* man is one of a former generation, 
and of former men ; yet they say that he is of a green old age, 
and it is difficult for the Achseans to contend with him in speed, 
exceptinsf Achilles." 

Thus no spake ; ajQd complimented the swift-footed son ol' 
Pelous. And Achilles, answering, addressed him in these words: 

795 " Thy praise, O Antilochus, shall not be spoken in vain— but 
I will add half a talent of gold for thee." 

So saying, he placed it in his hands; and he received it, re- 
joicing. And the son of Peleus, carrying them into the circus, 
laid down a long spear, and a shield, and an helmet, the arms of 

SfX) Sarpedon, which Patroclus had taken from him : and stood 
upn^ht, and delivered this speech among the Argives: 

" For these prizes we invite two, who are the bravest, clothing 

themselves in armour, attd grasping the body-piercing brass, to 

^ make trial of each other in presence of the assembly. Which- 

805 ever is first in aiming with the spear at the fair body, and touches 
the viscera through the armour and black blood^, to him indeed 
shall I give this silver-studded beautiful Thracian sword, which 
I once took from Asteropacus. But let both bear away this 

810 armour in common; and I will set before them a good feast in 
my tents." , 

Thus he spake ; and then the mighty Telamonian Ajax arose, 
and also the son of Tydeus, the gallant Dioraedes, sprang up. 
And when they had armed, apart on each side from the tlirong, 
both came together into the midst, eager to fight, looking fierce- 

815 ly ; and amazement seized all the Achaeans. And when, advanc- 
ing towards each other, they were near, thrice they sprang 
forward, and thrice charged hand to hand. There then Ajax 
smote his adversary upon the shield, every where equal, but 
reached not the body, for the corslet within defended him. And 

820 Tydides next, with the point of his glittering spear, cut even to 
his neck, over his large shield. And then at last the Achscans, 
fearing for Ajax, commanded them, desisting, to receive* ec^ual 
rewards. And the hero gave the huge sword to Tydides, bring- 

825 ing itj with both its scabbard and well-cut belt 

Then the son of Peleus laid down a rough iron-quoit, which 
the vast strength of Eetion was formerly wont to throw. Him 
however, swift-footed neble Achilles slew ; and he brought this 

' Ulysses. 

^ I. e, in one sentence — ^whichever first wounds the other through his armour. 

» To lift np. 
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also, with other spoils, into his ships. Then he stood upright, 
and delivered this speech among the Argives : 830 

"Arise, ye who would make trial of this contest also. If the 
rich fields of any one be of ever so great extent, using this, he 
will have enouffh for even five revolving years^ ; for neither his 
shepherd nor plowman shall go to the town in want of iron, but 835 
this shall supply it" 

Thus he spake ; and then up sprang the brave Polypoctes, and 
up the gallant might of the godlike Leonteus ; up also the Tel- 
amonian Ajax, and the noble Epeios. Then they stood in a row ; 
and the noble Epeios seized the quoit, and whirling it round, 
hurled it ; and all the Achocans laughed at him. Tnen Leon- 840 
tens, a branch of Mars, threw second; third, again, threw the 
mighty Telamonian Ajax from his strong hand, and cast beyond 
the marks of alL But when now stout Polypoetes had seized 
the quoit, — as far as some cow-herd hurls his crook, and it, 845 
whirling, flies through herds of oxen, so far he cast beyond the 
whole field^, and the Acheeans shouted aloud ; and the comrades 
of the gallant Polypoetes, standing up, carried the prize of the 
king to the hollow ships. 

Next, for the archers, he laid down black* iron, and placed on 850 
the one hand ten battle axes, and on the other ten half-axes. 
And he set upright the mast of a cerulean-beaked ship, at a dis- 
tance on the sand ; from which he fastened a timid dove with a 
small cord, by the foot, at which he ordered them to shoot: 855 
"Whosoever shall strike the timid dove, let him lift up all the 
battle-axes, and bear* ihcfn to his tent ; and whosoever shall hit 
the string, missing the bird — for he is inferior — ^let him carry off 
the half-axes." 

Thus he spake ; and then up sprang the might of king Teu- 
cer, and up Meriones, the active comrade of Idomeneus ; and, 860 
seizing the lots, shook them in a brazen helmet. And Teucer" 
first gained the lot; 'and immediately sent^n arrow forcibly, but 
did not promise to sacrifice a noble hecatomb of firstling lambs 
to king Apollo. The bird he missed, for Apollo grudged him 865 
this, but he hit, near the bircTs foot, the string with which the 
bird was fastened ; and the bitter arrow cut the string quite 
through. Then the bird mounted towards heaven, and the 
string dropt towards the earth ; and the Achaeans shouted ap- 
plause. And then Meriones, making haste, snatched the bow 8^0 
from his hand; and already was holding the arrow for some time 

* It — I. e, 80 large waa the mass. 

3 1. e, beyond all the other competitOTs— aywv used for aLymi(Srr(S> 

'> I. e. apparently— weapons, or tools of iron. ^ Lifting — ^bear, &c 
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as he had aimed: and immediately he vowed to sacrifice to the 
&r-dartiDg Apollo a noble hecatomb of firstling lambs. And 

875 high up, under the clouds, the timid dove he beheld; and her, 
as she was wheeling round, he hit in the middle, below the 
wing, and the arrow went quite through. It indeed was fixed 
again in the ground before the foot of Meriones; but the bird 
alighting ^pon the mast of cerulean-beaked ship, hung down its 
neck, and its thick wings were at the ^ame time distended. And 

880 its fleet soul flew from its members, and it fell fax from the 
mast ; and the people wondered at the sight, and were aston- 
ished. And then Meriones lifted up all the ten battle-axes, and 
Teucer bore away the half-axes to the hollow ships. 

Then the son of Peleus, carrying them into the circus, laid 

885 down^ a long spear, and also a cauldron, untouched by fire, of 
the value of an ox, adorned with flowers ; and forthwith the 
spearmen arose. Up sprang the son of Atreus, wide-ruling 
Agamemnon, and up Meriones, the active comrade of Idomeneus: 
am to them alsa swift-footed noble Achilles addressed himself: 

890 " Son of Atreus — for we know how &i thou surpassest all, and 
how much thou art the best in power and in dartmg^ — do thou 
then take^ to the hollow ships this prize : and we will give the 
spear to the hero Meriones, if, at leasts thou wilt consent in thy 
mind; for so I advise." 

895 Thus he spake ; nor did the king of men, Agamemnon, re- 
fuse ; and Achilles gave the brazen spear to the hero Meriones ; 
and the hero himself gave the splendid prize to the herald 
Talthybius. 

6 xaro, 883, belongs to ^rixs, 885. 

7 ifMXtfiv— in thongs— with which the javelins were thrown. ^ Go, having. 
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Jupiter commands Thetis to repair to Achilles, and require the restoration of Hec- 
tor's body. Mercury, by hjs desire, also repairs to Priam, whom he guides through 
the Grecian camp to the tent of Achilles. The interview between Achilles and 
Priam. The body is ransomed, brought back to Troy, and honoured with a 
funeral ; for the celebration of which a truce of tweWe days had been granted. 

The meeting was now dissolved, and the people were dis- 
persed to go each to the hollow-ships. They indeed were care- 
ful to indiuge in the feast and in sweet sleep ; but Achilles wept, 
calling to mind his beloved comrade, nor did all-subduing sleep 
take possession of him, and he turned on this side and on that^ 5 
mourning the loss* of the vigour and mighty courage of Patroclus. 
Whatever things, also, he had accomplished with nim, aui what- 
ever labours suflFered, both in the battles of heroes and in crossing 
the dangerous waves — recalling these things, he poured down 
the warm tear, lying sometimes upon his sides, sometimes again 10 
on his back, and at other times on his belly ; and then, starting 
upright, wandered about, in sadness, by the shore of the sea ; 
nor did the morn, appearing over the sea and shores, escape his 
observation*. And when he had yoked his fleet horses to the 
car, ho fastened Hector to be dragged behind his car ; and hav- 15 
in^ drawn him thrice round the tomb of the dead son of Men- 
oetius, as^ain rested in his tent ; and left him, having stretched 
him (Hector) prone in the dust. But Apollo kept away all 
pollution from his body, pitying the hero, even although aead;' 
and covered him all round with his golden ^gis, that, in drag- 20 
ging him, he (Achilles) might not la^rate him." 

1 Deaimig or wialiiDg for the Tigoor, dec. *i.e.h» wu ttin acwake. 
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Thus he indeed, raging, insulted noble Hector; but the 
blessed gods, looking towards him, felt compassion, ajd stirred 
26 up the watchful Argiphonles^ to steal him. Then indeed that 
pleased all the rest, but by no means Juno, nor Neptune, nor 
the blue-eyed maid (Minerva)] but they were obstinate, as 
sacred Ilium was from the first hateful to them, as well as Priam 
30 ^nd his people, on account of the insult of Paris, who affronted 
the goddesses^ when they came to his cot, and favoured her 
who gratified his sad lust. But when the twelfth morning from 
that had arisen, then also Phoebus Apolla spaJce among the im- 
mortals : 

" Ye are cruel, O gods, and injurious. Did Hector never 
burn for you the legs of bulls and of choice goats ? And will ye 
35 now not venture to rescue him, a corpse, for his wife, and 
mother, and his son, and his father Priam, and the people to 
behold; who would quickly burn him with fire, and perform for 
him his funeral obsequies ? But ye desire to bestow favour, 
O ye gods, upon the destructive Achilles, in whose bosom there 
40 is neither a just mind, nor a flexible disposition; and who is as 
savage* as a lion, which, when yielding to his great strength and 
haughty spirit, rushes upon the flocks of men, that he may take 
his repasts. Thus Achilles has destroyed compassion, nor is 
45 there m him respect for others — a quality which both greatly 
injures men, and benefits them. For a njan may lose another 
even more dear, either an own brother, or even a son, but he 
desists from weeping and lamenting, for the fates have into men 
60 put an enduring mind. Whereas this man drags Hector round 
the tomb of his beloved comrade, fastening him to his car, after 
he has deprived him of valued life ; although that is not proper, 
nor better for himself Let him beware, lest we be avenged on 
him, brave as ho is — for raging, he insults even the insensible 
earth." 
o5 And to him white-armed Juno, indignant said : " This might 
indeed be thy speech, god of the silver bow, if ye gods 
were to give equaJ honour to Achilles and to IJector. Hector 
is a mortal, and sucked a woman's breast; but AchiUes is the 
offspring of a goddess, whom I myself brought up and nursed, 
60 and gave as a wife to the hero Pelcus, who is dear to the im- 
mortals at heart: and ye were all present at the nuptials, O ye 
• gods ; and thou among them didst feast, holding thy lyre, O com- 
panion of the worthless, ever faithless." 
And to her doud-compelling JovC; answering said : '^ Juno^be 

« Slayer of Argus — Mercury 

4 Juno and Minenra. * Knows MiTage tiiinga. 
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not now altogether enraged with the gods ; for their* honour 65 
shall not be one ; but even Hector was to the gods the dearest 
of the mortals who are in Ilium ; for so he was to me ; because 
he never failed in agreeable gifts. For my altar never wanted 
an equal feast, frankincense, nor odour: and that honour is 70 
ours by fate. Nevertheless we will have nothing to do with steal- 
ing brave Hector— nor indeed can it possibly be done without 
the knowledge of Achilles — for he always watches him, as well 
by night as by day, like a mother. But I wish one of the gods 
Woula call Thetis near me, that I may speak to her a prudent 75 
word, in order that Achilles may accept gifts from Priam, and 
set Hector free." 

Thus he spake ; and Iris, swift as the storm, arose to carry the 
message. Aiid midway between Samos and the rugged Imbrus 
she sprang into the dark sea, and the water echoed again. And 
she sank to the bottom like a leaden bullet, which, put into the 80 
horn of a wild bull, descends, bearing death to carnivorous fishes. 
And Thetis she found in her hollow cave, and around her sat the 
other sea goddesses, collected together ; and she, in the midst, 
was weeping the fate of her own illustrious son, who was soon to 85 

ferish at fertile Troy, far from his native land. And swift-footed 
ris, standing near, addressed her : 

" Rise, Thetis, Jove, skilful in eternal counsels, calls thee." 
And her answered then the silver-footed goddess, Thetis : 

*^ Why docs that mighty god summon me ? I am ashamed 9C 
to mix with immortals, for I have innumerable woes in my 
soul. But I must go; nor will the word be in vain, which he 
speaks." 

Thus then having spoken, the noblest of the goddesses took 
her dark veil, and tnere was not a blacker robe than it. And 
she set out to go, and the wind-footed, fleet Iris led the way be- 95 
fore ; and the water of the sea retired on each side of them. 
And next, ascending the shore, they rushed up^ to heaven. And 
they found the far-sounding son of Saturn ; and all the other 
blessed ever-living gods sat assembled round him ; and she then 
sat down beside father Jove, and Minerva gave place to her. 100 
And Juno placed a beautiful golden cup in her hands, and con- 
soled her with words ; and Thetis, having drunk, returned it 
And the father of men and gods began among them in tliese 
words : 

"Thou hast come to Olympus, though grieved, O goddess 
Thetis, having in thy mind a sorrow not to be forgotten ; and 105 
I myself know it. But even so must I speak, and for this have 

^Hector and Achilles. i They were impelled up. 
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I called thee hither. Nine days already has a contest been ex- 
cited amongst the immortals respecting the body of Hector, and 

110 Achilles, destroyer of cities; and they have urged the watchful 
Ardphontes to steal him. But I rather give this glory* to 
Achilles, preserving for the future thy respect and love. Gio 
with all speed to the camp, and enjoin thy son. • Tell him that 
the gods are offended, and that I above all the immortals am di9* 
pleased, because with furious mind he detains Hoctor at the 

115 Dcaked ships, nor releases him: and sec if he will respect me, 
and restore Hector. And I will dispatch Iris to noble Priam, for 
him to repair to the ships of the Achaeans, and ransom his be- 
loved son, and carry gil'ts to Achilles, which will soothe his souL'* 

120 Thus he spake; nor did Thetis, the silver-footed goddess^ 
disobey ; but, leaping, descended from the summits of Olympu& 
And she came to the tent of her own son, and in it she then found 
him, incessantly groaning ; and round him his beloved comrades 

126 were busily employed, and cooking a repast, for a large thick- 
fleeced sheep had been slain by them in the tent. And his 
august mother sat down very near him, and caressed him with 
her hand, and addressed him, and called him by. name : 

*' How long^, O my son, grieving and lamenting, wilt thou thus 
consume thy heart, having no remembrance of either food or the 

130 couch ? Yet it is good to mingle in love with woman ; and thou 

wilt not live long for me, but death and powerful destiny already 

stand close to thee. But quickly learn from me, for 1 am a mes- 

^ senger to thee from Jove. He says that the gods are offended 

135 with thee, and that himself above all the immortals is displeased, 
because with furious mind thou dctainest Hector at the hollow 
ships, nor relcasest him. Come then, restore, and accept the 
ransom of the corpse." 

And to her swift-footed Achilles, answering, said : "Let him 
come hither, who brings the ransom, and cany a^vay the corjise, 

llO if the Olympian himself now command it with a mind disposed 
to it^" 

Thus they, the mother and the son, at the assemblage of the 
ships, spake many winged words to one another. 

And the son of Saturn urged Iris towards sacred Troy .* — 
" Haste— away, rapid Iris, quitting the seat of Olympus, bear a 

145 message to brave Priam to Ilium, — that repairing, to the ships 
of the Achncans, he ransom his beloved son, and carry gifts to 
Achilles, which will soothe his mind — himself alone, nor let any 
other of the Trojans go with him. Let some herald, advanced 

s I. e, which he is going to mention — selling the body. 

^ Up to what time. > i. <. Miiootly. 
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in years accompany him, to guide liis mules and well-wheeled 150 
waggotf, as well as to bring back again to the city the corpse, 
which the noble Achilles b^ slain ; nor let death be a trouble to 
his mind^ nor any dread — such a conductor we shall give him, 
the Argicide, who shall lead him, guiding him until he place him 
beside Achilles. And when he haa led him within the tent of 156 
Achilles, Achilles, will not himself slay him^ and will keep off all 
others ; for he is neither foolish, nor improvident, nor impious, 
but wUl very humanely spare a suppliant man." 

Thus he spake ; and Ins swift as the storm, hastened to de- 
liver her message. And she came to Priam's, and found wailing 160 
and lamentation. His sons, sitting round their father in the 
hall, were drenching their robes with tears; and the old man, in 
the midst, was wrapt closely up in a cloak, and around on the 
head and neck of the old man was much hlth ; which, while 165 
rolling on the ground, he had heaped on with his own hands. 
And ms daughters and daughters-in-law throughout the houses 
were lamenting, remembering those, who, many and brave, lay, de- 
prived of life by the hands of the Arj^ives. And the messenger 
of Jove stood beside Priam, and ad^'essed him, speaking low, 170 
and a tremor seized his limbs^. 

" Be confident, O Dardan Priam, in thy mind, nor fear aught : 
for this is not an evil I come announcing to thee, but designing 
good ; for I am to thee the messenger of Jove, who, though far 
off, greatly cares for, and pities thee. The Olympian commands 175 
thee to ransom the noble Hector, and to carry gifts to Achilles, 
which will soothe his soul, — thyself alone, nor let any other 
man of the Trojans go with thee. Let some herald, advanced 
in years, accompany thee, to guide thy mules and well-wheeled 
waggon, as well as to bring back to the city the corpse, which 180 
noble Achilles has slain. Nor let death be a care in thy mind, 
nor any dread ; for such a conductor shall accompany thee, the 
Arii^icide, who shall lead thee, tiU, guiding thee, he shall place 
thee near Achilles. And when he shall have conducted thee 185 
within the tent of Achilles, he (Achilles) will not slay thee him- 
self, and will keep away aU others ; for he is neither foolish, nor 
improvident, nor sinful, but will very humanely spare a suppliant 
man." 

Thus then having spoken, swift-footed Iris departed. And 
Priam enjoined his sons to make ready his good-wheeled car, 
drawn by mules, and to bind upon it a coffer ; and he himself 190 
descended into a scented chamber made of cedar, lofty-roofed, 

> I. #. Let no fear of death troable hin. 
* Bat a tremor seized him as to the knees. 
28 
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which oontained many treasures, and called to him his spouse 
Hecuba, and said : 

'* My dear spouse, an Olympian messenger has come to me 
from Jove, to go to the sdiips of the Acheeans and ransom m^ 

196 beloved son, and to carry gifts to Achilles, which will soothe his 
souL Come then, tell me thi^ how seems it to thy mind? For 
my spirit and wishes strongly impel myself to go there to the 
ships, to the wide camp of the Acha^ans." 

200 Thus he spake ; and his wife shrieked, and answered him in 
this speech : " Ah me, where now is gone thy common-sense, for 
which formerly thou wast celebrated among strangers, as well as 
those over whom thou reignest ? Now wilt thou go to the ships 
of the Achaeans alone, to the eyes of the man, who has slain 

206 many and ffallant sons of thine ? Iron must be thy heart*. For 
if this cru^ and faithless man shall seize thee, and behold thee 
with his eyes, he will not pity thee, nor will he have any respect 
for thee. But let us now mourn him apart, sitting in the hall ; 
for so^ at his birth powerful fate thus spun his thread, — ^what 

210 time I brought him forth, — to glut the light-footed dogs, far 
from his own parents, beside that fierce, man, the middle of 
whose liver I would that I held— clinging to it I would devour 
it. Then would the deeds against my son be avenged ; for he 

216 slew not a coward, but one standing in defence of* the Trojan 
men, and deep-bosomed Trojan women, mindful neither of flight 
nor avoidance.^- 

And to her, again, the godlike aged Priam said : " Detain me 
not, when desirous to go, nor be thyself an evil omeu^ within my 

220 halls ; nor shalt thou* persuade me. For if indeed any other — 
any of mortals had commanded me, whether they were pro- 
phets, soothsayers, or priests, we might have pronounced it a 
falsehood, and been the rather averse to it But now — for I my- 

226 self heard the goddess, and saw her before me — I will go, and 
her word shall not be vain ; and if it be my fate to die beside the 
ships of the brazen-mailed Achaeans, I am willing ; for 1 would 
that Achilles instantly slay me, after I, taking my son in my 
arms, have expelled the" desire of weeping^" 

He said ; and opened the beautiful lids of the chests; thence 

230 he took out twelve splendid mantles, twelve single cloaks, and 
as many rich carpets, and as many tunics ; and took full ten talents 
of gold — weighing them. Out also he took two glittering tri- 

4 1, e. insensible to fear— not to pity. ^tu — ^bytfaat 'Bird. 

V For I oonld wish that Achilles would kiU me at once, when having taken my 
son in my arms, I have taken out of myself the desire of grief— t. e, when I have 
embraced my son, and given vent to my sorrow. 
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IK>dfl^ and four bowls, and a most beautiful cup, which the Thrar 
cian men had given to him, t^A^n he went there on an embassy, a 236 
mighty gift Not even this did the old man then spare in his 
halls ; for he wished above iUl things in his mind to ransom his 
beloved son. And he drove away sdl the Trojans from his por- 
tal, reviling them in opprobrious words : 

^Begone, infamous and vile; is there not now lamentation 
enough for you at home, that ye come to trouble me ? Or are 240 
ye pleased that Jove, the son of Saturn has sent sorrows upon 
me, ,to lose my bravest boy ? But ye too will yourselves know 
them* ; for ye will be much easier for the Achseans to destroy, 
now, he is dead. I shall, howeveri before I behold with my eyes 245 
the citv plundered and laid waste, descend to the abode of 
Hades.'' 

He said; and chased away the men with his staff, and they 
rushed out, the old man driving them. And he threatened his 
own sons, reviling them — Helenus, and Paris, and godlike Aga- 
thon, and Pammon, and Antiphonus, and gallant Polites, and 250 
DeTphobus, and Hippothous, and noble Dios. These nine, the 
old man, reviling, commanded thus : 

'' Hasten from me, ye base children, scandals, would that ye 
had altogether been sutin at the swift ships, instead of Hector. 
Oh, every way unfortunate ! for I beg6t the bravest sons in wide 855 
Troy, and I say none of them is left ; godlike Mestor, and eques- 
trian Tn^'lus, and Hector, who was a god among men, nor was 
like the son of a mortal man, but of a ^)d. Those has Mars de- 260 
stroyed for me, but all these wretches are left, liars, and dancers, 
and excellent at choral feasts, and public plunderers of lambs 
and of kids. .Will ye not with all speed, make ready for me my 
car, and lay all these things upon it, that we may perform our 
journey." 

Thus he spake ; and they then, respecting the chiding of their 266 
&ther, lifted out the well-wheeled waggon, drawn by mules^ 
beautiful, newly built, and bound upon it Uie coffer. They took 
likewise the yoke made of boxwood for the mules from the peg, 
bossed, well-fitted with collars; and they brought out the traces, 270 
nine cubits in length, alone with the yoke. And this they duly 
fastened to the pole at its outward part, and threw a small rii^ 
over the hook <^ the pole. And thrice on each side they tied it 
to the boss; and when they had successively made it fast, they 
bent it under the angle ; then, carrying the invaluable ransom of 275 
Hector's head from the chamber, they heaped it upon the well 
polished car. Next they yoked the 8trong-4ioofed mules, accos- 
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tomed to the yoke, which the Mysians onoe gave to Pnan. 
splendid zifts. And they led under the yoke also, for Priam, the 
steeds, wnich the old man, possessing, fed himself at the well 

280 polished manger. These the heraM and Priam* themsehes 
made ready in the lofty palace, having prudent oounsels in thmr 
minds. And near to them came Hecuba, with a sorrowful mind, 
holding in her right hand sweet wine, in a solden cup, that, 

285 having made libations, they might depart And Ae stood befine 
the horses, addressed him, and said : 

^ Take this, and offer a libation to fitther Jove, and pray that 
thou mayest return back home again 'from those hostile men; 
since thy mind impels thee to the ships, against my will. And 

290 pray thou then to the dark cloud-collecting, Idsean, son of Saturn, 
who looks down upon all Troy : and ask for the bird, his swift 
messenger, which is the most beloved of birds to hhnself, and 
whose strength is the greatest^ on thy right hand — that, marking 

296 him thyself with thine eyes, thou mayest go, confident in him, 
to the ships of the fleet-horsed Danaans. But if the far-seebg 
Jove will not give thee his own messenger, then I would not, 
urging, advise thee to go to the ships of the Aigives, though tAou 
art very eager." 

And to her the godlike Priam, answering, said : '' O woman, 

900 surely I will not disobey thee, advising this ; for it is good to lift 
up my hands to Jove, that he may pity me!^ 

The old man spoke; and he exhorted a diligent handmaid to 

Jour pure water upon his hands ; for the handmaid stood by, 
olding in her hands a basin, and with it an ewer : and, washing 
306 himself, he took the cup from his wife. Then he prayed, stand- 
ing in l;he middle of the court, and poured out a libation of 
'Wine, looking towards heaven ; and, speaking, delivered this 
speech : 

" O father Jove, ruling from Ida, most gloriou^ roost great 
grant that I may come to Achilles' tent, as a friend, and an 
310 object of pitv* ; and send the bird, thy swift messenger, whidi 
is the most beloved of birds to thyself, and Whose strength is 
greatest, on my right hand; that I myself, marking him with 
mine eyes, may go, confident in him, to the ships of the fleet- 
horsed Danaans." 

Thus he spake, praying; and wise Jove heard him, and im- 
316 mediately sent the eagle, the surest augury of birds, the black 
hunter, which also they call Percnos*. As large as is the well- 
dosed, neatly-fitted door of the chamber of an opulent man, so 
wide on each side were its wings ; and it appeared by them, 

• ccii — iden to xv)^ xoi HpiofAo^ i PitbUe. i 4». S5S. 
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rushing on the rkht-hand over the eitjr. And theV, beholding 320 
it^ rejoiced, and the soul was gladdened in all their bosoms. 

Then the old man, making haste, mounted his polished car, 
and drove out of the vestibule and resounding porm. BeforOi 
the mules dragged the four-wheeled waggon, which the skilful 
Idaeus drove; and behind, toere the horses, which the old man 326 
animated, driving them quickly through the city with his lash ; 
and. together followed all his friends, loudly mourning him, as if 
he were going to death. But when tiiey had descended trom 
the city, and reached the plain, the sons and sons-in-law 330 
returned back to Ilium. Nor were these two, proceeding for- 
ward upon the plain, unobserved by the far-seeing Jove ; for, 
beholding the old man, he felt compassion, and immediately ad- 
dressed himself to Mercury, his beloved son : 

"Mercury — for to thee is it particularly agreeable to com- 
panion with man, and thou listenest to whom thou wilt — away 335 
then, and so conduct Priam to the hollow-ships of the Achseans^ 
that neither any one may see him, nor yet any of the other Da- 
naodia observe him, till he come to Achilles." 
. Thus he spake ; nor did the inter-messen^r, the Argicide, 
disobey. Forwith then he bound under his feet his beautiful 340 
sandals, ambrosial, golden, which bore him as well over the sea 
as over the immeasurable earth, along with the blasts of the 
wind. And he took his rod, with which he charms the eyes of 
those men whom he chooses, and again rouses those tfiat are 345 
asleep — ^holding this in his hands, the powerful Argicide flew 
along. And he came forthwith to Troy and the Hellespont, anii 
proceeded to go like to a princely youth, first growing into man- 
hood^ whose bloom^ is very graceful And they, when they had 
driven past the lar^e tomb of Ilus, stopt their mules and horses, 360 
that they might drink in the river; for darkness had already 
come over the eartL And the herald, looking, marked Mercury 
a little way off, and spake to Priam, and said : 

^'Mark, O descendant of Dardanus; there is occasion for a 
prudent mind'. I see a man, and I am afraid he will soon de- 365 
stroy us. Come then, let us escape on the horses^; or let us 
now, clasping his knees, intreat that he will pity us." 

Thus he spake ; and the old man's mind was confused, and he 
very much feared ; and the hair stood upright on his flexible 
limbs. And he stood panio^struck ; but Mercury himself com- 360 



* Pint oomiBg to tine age of puberty. * Youth. 

B Works of a prodent mind are made— <. e, are at hand,— or there is occasion 
fix them. * *» e. on Priam's car— leaying the waggon and moles. 
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ing near, taking the old man's hand, interrogated and addressed 
him: 

'' Whither, O father dost thou thus direct thy steeds and 
mules in the ambrosial night, when other mortals sleep ? Fear- 
est thou not the valour-breathing Achsans, who hostue and im- 

365 placable to thee, are near ? 1£ any one of these should see thee 
in the fleet ambrosial night, carrying so many treasures, what 
would be thy feelings then ? Thou art not young thyself— and 
this is an old man who attends thee — to reputee a warrior, should 

370 one first attack thee. But I will do thee no harm, and will re- 

E^l any other that would ; for I liken thee to my own dear 
ther." 

And him answered then Priam, the godlike old man : '' Sureljr 
these things are so, my dear son, as thou sayest But one of tlie 
gods stiU holds his hand even over me, who has sent such a &- 

376 vourable conductor to meet me as thou art — admirable in thy 
ferm and countenance— prudent also art thou in thy mind, and 
sprunff of blessed narents." 

And him a^ain tne inter-messenger, the Areicide, addressed: 
^ All these thmgs, old man, thou surely haSt said with propriety. 

3g0 Come then, tell me this, and tell me truly ; art thou now taking 
away many and yaluable treasures to foreign men, that these at 
least may remain safe for thee? Or are ye all now quitting 
sacred Troy alarmed? For so great wcls that very brave man, 

385 thy son, wfw perished : for he was not at all inferior in combat 
to the AchsBans.'' 

And him answered then Priam, the godlike old man: ^And 

who art thou, O most excellent, and of what parents art thou, 

who speakest honourably to me of the death of my ill-fated 

son?" 

And him again the inter-messenger, the Argicide, addressed: 

390 '^Thou triest me, old man, and inquirest about noble Hector— 
him I have very often seen with my eyes in the glorious battle, 
and when, driving the Argives, he slew them at the ships, cut- 
ting through them with his sharp spear; and we, standing, won- 

395 dered; for Achilles, enraged with Atrides, permitted us not to 
combat For I am his servant, and one well-built ship brought 
us. I am one of the Myrmidons, and my father is Polyctor ; he 
is wealthy, but now old, as thou art. There are si^ sons belongs 
in^ to him, and I am his seventh, with whom casting lots, I ob- 

400 taiiied the lot to follow hither. And I am now come to the plain 
from the ships, because in the morning the noble Achaoans will 
stir up battle for the city^ For they are grieved with sitting 

7 1, e. wiU attack it 
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stilly nor can the princes of the Achieans restrain them, eager 
for the combat" • 

And him answered then Priam, the godlike old man : '^ If thou 406 
in trath art a comrade of Achilles, son of Peleus, come now, 
relate to me all the truth — ^is my son still at the ships, or has 
Achilles, tearing him limb from limb, already cast him betbre his 



And the Argicide,-the inter-messenger, again addressed him: 410 
'' Old man, not yet have the dogs eaten him, nor the fowls of the 
air; but he stiU lies beside the ship of Achilles, in the same 
state^ at his tents; and this is the twelfth morning to him thus 
lying, nor is his body at all putrid, nor do the worms devour him 
— those which eat heroes slain in battle. He indeed drags him 416 
piteously round the tomb of his own beloved companion when 
the divine mornine appears; yet he insults him not^ Coming 
to Aim, thou woulast thyseli' admire how fresh he lies, and how 
the blood is washed away cdl round, nor is he any where polluted. 
Moreover all his wounds are closed, as many as were inflicted; 420 
for many thrust a spear into him. Thus do the blessed gods 
care for thy son, though being a corpse; since he was dear to 
their hearts^" 

Thus he spake; and the old man rejoiced, and answered in 
this speech : ^^ O my son, assuredly it is a good thing to give to 426 
the immortals the gifts which are due ; jfor never did my son, 
whilst he yet was my son^ neglect the gods which possess Olym- 
pus; therefore are they mindful of him, even though in the 
condition^ of death. Come then, accept from me this handsome 430 
cup ; rescue him for me, and, with the gods, conduct me, until I 
come to the tent of Achilles." 

And him again the inter-messenger, the Argicide, addressed: 
'' Old man, thou temptest me, voun^er than thyself; but thou 
wilt not persuade me; thou who biddest me accept thy gifts, 
without the knowledge of Achilles. Him I fear and respect at 
my heart too much to plunder, lest some evil afterwards come 436 
upon me. Nevertheless I would be thy conductor even to re- 
nowned Argos, willingly accompanying thee, in a swift ship, or 
on foot^ ; nor, in truth, would any one fight with thee, through 
contempt for thy guide*." 

Mercury said, and, leaping upon the car and horses, instantly 440 
seized the lash and reins m ms hands ; and breathed great vigour 

* s. e. ai he was — untouched. 

• ». e, does not mangle him— or Q»oil hia appearance. 

1 4rs^i — ^veiy much— beyond others. < If ever he was — Cf. F. 180. 

9 Fate. « I. e, by tand. * Deqnaing thy guide. 
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Eto the horses and mules. And when they had now C(»ne to 
le ramparts and trench of the ships, the guards were then 

446 newly employed about their repast; but upon all of them the 
inter-messenger, the Argicide, poured sleep; and instantly he 
opened the aates and puwed back the bars^ and let in Priam, and 
the splendid gifts upon the waggon. And when they reached 
the lofty tenf^ of Pelides, whidi the Myrmidons had made for 

460 their pnnce, cutting down timbers of fur; and they covered it 
above with a thatch roof, mowing it from the meadow, and made 
a large court around, with numerous stakes, for their king: one 
fir bar alone held the door, which three Achseana put to, and 

465 three removed the strong bar of the gates — of other Achaeans; 
but Achilles even alone put it up. Then, indeed the good Mer- 
cury removed it for the old man, and brought in the noble gifts 
to the swiftrfooted Achilles; and descended from the car to the 
ground and said: 

460 " Old man, I, Mercury, an immortal god, have in truth come: 
for my father gave me to thee as a guide. Nevertheless I shall 
now go back, nor be present to uie eyes of Achilles; for it 
would be truly an unbecoming thing for an inmiortal ffod thus 
openly to £ivour mortals. But do thou, going in, dLasp the 

465 ]aiees of the son of Peleus, and intreat him by bis &ther, and 
fair-haired mother, and his son; that thoamayst awake his sym- 
pathy." 

Thus then having spoken, Mercury departed to lofty Olym- 
pus ; and Priam leaped from his car to the ground, and left I^us 

470 there. And he remained, keeping there the steeds and mules; . 
but the old man went straight to the abode, where sat Achilles 
beloved of Jove. And himself he found within; and his com- 
rades sat apai't; but two alone, the hero Automedon, and Alci- 

475 mus, a branch of Mars, very near, attended on him. And, eating 
and drinking, he had just ceased from a repast, and the table still 
stood near. And the mighty Priam, entering, was unseen by 
them ; and then, standing near him, he clasped the knees of 
Achilles with his hands, and kissed those terrible man-slaying 
hands, which had slain many of his sons. And as when a severe 

^0 calamity seizes a man, who, having slain a man in his native 
country, comes to another state, to the house of an opulent man, 
and stupor possesses the beholders ; so Achilles wondered, seeing 
the godlike Priam ; and the others also wondered, and looked at 
one another. And Priam, supplicating, addressed to him this 

485 speech : 

'^ Remember thine own &ther— O Achilles, who resemhiest 

* The tents were, we lee, hats. 
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the gods — of the same age as mjrself, upon the sad threshold ft 
cdd age. And him perhaps his neighbours, around, are harassing^ • ^ 
nor is there any one to repel war and destruction. Yet he, 
hearing of thee, being alive^ both rejoices in his soul, and every 490 
day hopes to behold ms beloved son, returning from Trojr. But 
I am every way miserable, for I begot the bravest sons in wide 
Troy, and of them I say none are left. I had fifty, when the 496 
sons (if the Achaeans arrived ; nineteen were from one womb, and 
therest^ women bore to me in my halls. Of the greater part 
fierce Mars hath loosened the knees under them ; and Hector, 
who was my fitvourite^ and defended the city and ourselves^ 
hast thou lately slain, fighting for his native land ; for his sake 600 
I now come to the ships of the Achseans, and bring a precious 
lanaom, to redeem him from thee. And respect the godd, O 
Achilles, and pity myself, remembering thy own fiither ; and I 
am even more wretched, for I have dared, what never ainr other 606 
earthly mortal has done, to put to my mouth the hand ot a maUi 
the slayer of my son." 

Thus he spake ; and excited in him the desire of mourning 
for his fiither; and then, touching him by the hand, he gently 
pushed away the old man. And recalling to mind — ^the one, 
prostrate at the feet of Achilles, plentifimy wept for Hector, 610 
the homicide ; and Achilles now wept for nis own fiither, and 
now for Patrodus in turn — ^and their lamentation rans through- 
out the house. And when noble Achilles had indulged his grie^ 
and the desire of it had gone away from his breast and limt^ he. 616 
rose quickly from his seat, and raised up the old man with his 
band, pitying both his hoaiy head and hoary beard: and, address 
ing him, said these winged words: 

« Ah ! unhappy tnarij thou hast indeed endured many evils in 
thy mind. How hast thou ventured to come alone to the ships 
of the Achsdans, to the eyes of him, who has slain for thee many 620 
and gallant sons ? Iron must be thy heart. Yet come now, sit 
down upon a seat; and we will let our sorrows repose in our 
mind, grieved although we be ; for not any use is tnere in sad 626 
sorrow. For so have the gods doomed miserable mortals, that 
they should live wretched; whilst themselves are without 
care. For two vessels of gifts, such as they give, stand at the 
threshold of Jove, the one of evil, and the other of good. To 
whom Jove, the thunderer, gives, mixing, — ^he falls sometimes 
into evil fortune, and at others into good ; but the man to whom 630 
he gives of the bitter, he makes miserable ; and a fatal calamity 
pursues him upon the blessed earth; and he roams, honoured 

7 Alone to me— i. e, legtrded abofs otfaen. 
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neither by gods nor mortals. So also to Peleus have the gocb 

535 also given their splendid gifts from his birth; for he was con- 
spicuous among all both for happiness and wealth, for he governed 
the Myrmidons, and the gods made a goddess his wife, ihouerh he 
was a mortal Yet even upon him also has the god inflicted 

540 evil, because there was not in his halls a number* of princely 
sons ; but one short-lived boy only he begot, nor in truth do I 
take care of him in his old age^ ; for I sit in Troy, veiy far from 
my native country, causing sorrow to thee and to thy sons. 
Thou also, old man, we hear, wast once wedlihj— possessing as 
much as Lesbos above, the seat of Macar, contains within it^ and 

646 Phrygia below, and the boundless Hellespont. With the wealth 
of these, old man, they say that thou wert adorned, and with 
sons. But since the powers of heaven have brought this misfor- 
tune upon thee, battles and the slaughtering of men are ever 
round thy city — ^bear with it, nor brieve without ceasing in thy 

550 mind; for thou wilt not profit au^t, afflicting thyself for thy 
son, nor wilt thou raise mm up, before thou suffer even another 
misfortunes'^ 

Ai\4 him then answered Priam, the godlike old man : ^ Place 
me not upon a seat, O Jove-supported jE?rfnoe, whilst Hector lies 

556 unburied in thy tents ; but release him as soon as possible, that 
I may see him with my eyes; and receive thou the numerous 
presents which we bring for thee ; and mayst thou enjoy them, 
and arrive at thine own native land, since thou sufierest me first 
to live, and to behold the light of the sun." 

And to him the swift-footed Achilles, looking sternly, then 

560 said : " Stir me no more, old man ; I myself intend to restore 
thee Hector ; for the mother who bore me, the daughter of the 
aged sea-godjCSime to me o^ a messenger firom Jove. And as to 
thyself, I know, O Priam, in my mind, nor does it escape me, 
that one of the gods led thee to the swift ships of the Achaeans; 

665 for a mortal would not have ventured to come into the camp, 
not even in the vigour of youth^ for he could not have eluded 
the guards, nor yet pushed back the bolts of our gates. Where- 
fore now stir no more my mind already in sorrows, lest I endure 

670 thee not, old man, in my tents, though a suppliant, and violate 
the mandates of Jove.'' 

Thus he spake; and the old man, feared, and obeyed the 
oommand. And Pelides sprang like a lion from the door of the 
house — ^not alone, for with him followed two attendants^ the heio 

• ^ovn— a brood— or family. • Being old. 
> ». e, sooner wilt thou tofier new misfortonei. 

* Not OTen veiy yoothluL 
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AutomedoD, and Alcimus, whom Achilles honoured most of his 675 
comrades; after the death of Patroclus^. These then loosed the 
horses and moles from the yoke, and led in the vocal herald of 
the old man ; and placed him upon a seat. And from the well- 
polished waffgon they took down the invaluable ransom of Hec- 
tor's head ; but they left two cloaks and a well-woven tunic, in 680 
order that covering the body with them, he might give it to be 
carried home. And having summoned his femsde domestics, he 
conmianded them to wash and anoint ii around, taking it li^ 
apari^ that Priam might not behold his son ; lest, seeing his boy, 
he might not contain the anger in his sorrowing hearty and the 
soul of Achilles be stirred up, and he slay him, and violate the 685 
mandates of Jove. When tnen the domestics had washed and 
anointed him with oil, and thrown round him a handsome cloak, 
and a tunic, Achilles himself, raising, placed him upon a bier^ 
and withfiis dimrades lifted him upon the well-polished waggon. 590 
And then he groaned, and addressed by name his beloved com- 
panion : '' Be not angry with me, O Patroclus, shouldest thou 
near, though in Hades, that I have freed the noble Hector to his 
beloved father, since he has given me no unworthy ransom. 695 
And besides, even of these I will give thee a share, as much as 
is fitting." 

The noble Achilles said, and went back into the tent, and sat 
down on a curiously-wrought couch, whence he had risen, at the 
other^ wall, and addressed this speech to Priam : 

" Thy son is now freed to thee, as thou hast desired, and lies 
upon a bier : and with the appearing morning thou shalt thyself 600 
see him, and take' him away : but now let us think of supper ; 
for even the fair-haired Niobe was mindful of food, although 
twelve children perished in her halls, six daughters and six 
blooming sons ; these Apollo slew from his silver bow, enraged 605 
with Niobe ; and those Diana, delighting in arrows, — ^because, 
that is, she had deemed herself equal to the beautiful-cheeked 
Latona. She said that Latona hsui borne ordy two, but she her- 
self had borne many children ; nevertheless those, though but 
two, exterminated all these. Nine day^ indeed they lay in their 610 
gore, nor was there any to bury them, for the son of Saturn 
had made the peonle stones ; but upon the tenth day the hear 
venly gods buried tnem. But still she was mindful of food, after 
die was exhausted toiih weeping. And now somewhere among 
the rocks in the desert mountain in Sipylus, where, they say, 615 
are the beds of the goddess Nymphs, who dance around the 
AcheloQs — there, though a stone, she sighs over the sorrows 

* After Patrodiui being dead. * i. e, oppoeite to Priam. * Taking. 
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9ent upon her from the gods. Come then, O noble old man, let 
thou and I likewise pay attention to food, and hereafter thon 

620 mayest again weep for thy beloved son, carrying him into Troy : 
ana he will be mourned by thee with many te£u&" 

The swift Achilles said^ and, starting up^ slew a white sheep, • 
and his comrades skinned it, and prepaid it well in the usual 
manner^, and then skilfully cut it in pieces^, transfixed theni 
with spits, and carefully cooked, and puUed them all o£ Then 

625 Atox)medon, taking bread, distributed it over the table in beau- 
tiful baskets; and AchUles dispensed the flesh; and they 
stretched out their hands to the prepared victuals lying before 
them. And when the^ had removed the desire of food and 
drink, the Dardan Priam, in truth, beheld with admiration 

630 Achilles, so great and such as he was; for he was to look on like 
the ^ods; and Achilles admired tiie Dardan Priam, seeing his 
good countenance, and hearing his conversation^ ^d when 
tiiey were satisfied tmih gazing at one another, Priam, the god- 
like old man, first addressed him : 

635 ^ Send me now to repose as soon as possible, O Jove-supported 
prince, in order that, lying down, we may now enjoy sweet sleep ; 
for never have the eyes beneath my eyelids been closed, from 
the time when my boy lost his life by tny hands : but I always 

640 ^oan and nourish my numerous woes, prostrate in the dirt with- 
in the fences of my palace*. Now, however, I have both tasted 
food, and sent the sweet wine down my throat — ^before, certainly 
I had not tasted aught.^' 

He said ; and Achilles commanded his comrades and hand- 
maids to place couches under the portico, and to cast upon them 

646 beautiful purple mats, and to strew over them blankets, and to 
lay on them wollen cloaks to be drawn over eUl. And the mai- 
dens went out of the hall, having a torch in their hands, and, 
making haste, quickly spread two couchea And swift-footed 
Achilles, jocuIariy ad^ssed him : 

650 " Lie thou now without, dear old man ; lest some prince of the 
Achseans come hither — any of those, who, sitting with me, 
always consult upon measures in the customary way. U any of 
these should see th^e in the swift black night, he would imme- 
diately tell it to Agamemnon, shepherd of people, and there 

665 might be a delay in the liberation of the corpse. Come then, 
tell me this, and tell me truly ; how many days dost thou desire 
to employ in performing the obsequies of noble Hector, that so 
long I may myself remain quiet, and restrain the people ?^ 

• SkiniMd it, and attended to it well, according to order. 

T <.e. no J<nnta— tat Imteher would Mj. *HalL 
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And him answered then Priam, the godlike old man : " If thou 
be now willing that /celebrate the funeral of noble Hector^ — so 660 
doing, O Achules, thou wilt do me a fiivour. For thou knowest 
how we are shut up within the city, and the wood is far off to 
fetch it from the mountain ; and the Trojans are greatly afraid. 
Nine .days will we lament him in our halls, and on the tenth we 665 
will bury him, and the people shall feast, and Ai^n the eleventh 
we will erect a tomb for him ; and on the twelith we will fight^ 
if there be a necessity." 

And him the swift-footed Achilles again addressed: ''And 
these things shall be to thee, O aged Priam, as thou desirest: 
for I will stop the war as long a time as thou biddest me." 670 

Thus having spoken, he grasped the right hand of the old man 
at the wrist, — that he might not fear in his mind. Then the 
herald and Priam went to recline there in the vestibule of the 
house, having many cares in their hearts; and Achilles slept in 675 
the interior of the well-built tent^ and beside him lay the beau- 
tiful-cheeked Brise'is. 

The rest of the ^ods, and the warriors, who fight from char- 
iots, reposed all night, overcome with soft sleep; but sleep 
occupied not good Mercury, revolving in his mind how he should 680 
send out king Priam from the fleet^, without the knowledge of 
the sacred warders^ And he stood over his head, and addressed 
to him this speech : 

" Old man, thou hast now no thought of evil — so' thou still 
sleepest among hostile warriors, because Achilles has left thee 
unharmed. And now thou hast ransomed thy beloved son, and 685 
hast given many things: yet the sons which are left behind to 
thee would have to give three times as many ransoms for thee 
alive^, should Agamemnon, son of Atreus, know thee, and all the 
Achoeans recognise thee." 

Thus he spake ; and the old man feared, and roused the herald. 
And for thorn Mercury then yoked the horses and mules, and 690 
quickly drove them himself through the camp, nor did any one 
Know it 

And when they now reached the ford* of the fair-flowing 
river, the eddying Xanthus, to Ivhich immortal Jove gave birth, 
then Mercury departed to lofty Olympus; and the saifron-veiled 
mortiing diifused over the whole eartL And they drove the 696 
horses towards the city, with groaning and lamentation, and the 

9 Tho shipt. ' The keepers of the gatei. > j. e. with such confidence. 

s i, e. thej would eette thee, and thj sons woold hsfe to ransom thee at a still 
higher price. 
« I. e, the point where there was a ford— 4t does not appear that thej crosiBd it. 
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mules bore the corpse ; nor did any other of the men and beau- 
tiful-zoned women previously know it ; but Cassandra, resem- 

700 bling golden Venus, ascending the Pergamus, recognised her 

beloved father standing in the car^ and the herald who cried 

through the city^. Him (Hector) also she beheld upon the 

. mules, lying on the bier : and then she shrieked, and exclaimed 

through the whole city : 

" Go, Trojans and Trojan women, and you will see Hector, if 

706 ever ye rejoiced even for him returning alive from battle ; for 
he was a great joy to the city and to the whole state." 

Thus she spake ; nor was there then any man left in the city, 
or woman ; for intolerable ^rief came upon all ; and they crowded 
near the gates to meet him (Priam), bringing in the corpse. 

710 And for him his wife and venerable mother, first rushing to the 
well- wheeled waggon, tore out their hair, embracing his head; 
and the people stood around, weeping. And surely now for the 
whole day tUl sunset would they have mourned before the gates, 

716 weeping for Hector, had not the old man addressed the people 
from his chariot : 

^' Give me way, to pass through with the mules ; and ye shall 
afterwards indulge your weeping, when I have carried him 
home." 

Thus he spake ; and they stood apart, and made way for the 
waggon. And when they had brought him into the noble man- 

720 sion, they then laid him upon splendid^ couches, and stationed 
beside him the leaders of funeral dirges, who then chanted a 
mournful strain, and the women also groaned in addition. And 
white-armed Andromache began the lamentation among them, 
holding between her hands the head of Hector the man-slayer : 

726 " my husband, thou hast fallen from life a youth, and leavest 
me a widow in aur halls. Thine infant boy too thus, whom 
thou and I, ill-fated, produced — nor do I think 'he will reach (he 
years of youth ; for before that will this city be overthrown 
from its summit For thou, indeed, its guardian, hast perished, 

730 who didst defend it, and protect its chaste wives and infant 
children — they (the women) now will be soon carried away in 
the hollow ships, and I also among them. Thou, again, my child 
wilt either follow me myself, where thou shalt toil a/ some dis- 
graceful works, labouring for an ungentle master^ : or some one 

T.io of the Achasans, seizing thee by the hand, shall cast thee, en- 
raged, from a tower, to a bitter death — one of whom perchance 

* t. e. whose buflineai it is to cry through the city~4o ueemble the dtixena to 
coonciL 

• Perforated, probably of net-woik. f King. 
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Hector slew, a brother, or a father, or even a son — since by the 
hands of Hector very many of the Acha>ans grasped the vast 
earth' with their teeth. For thy father was not gentle* in the 
bitter fight; and therefore do the people mourn him throughout 740 
the city. But thou hast caused execrable woe and sorrow to 
thy parents, Hector ; and to me, most, severe sorrows are 
left. For thou didst not stretch out thine hands to me from the 
bed when dying; nor speak any wise word, of which I might 
be ever mindful, when weeping nights and days.'* 746 

Thus she spake, mourning ; and then the women also groaned ; 
and Hecuba, m turn, began among them her vehement lamenta- 
tion: 

'* O Hector, far the dearest to my soul of all my sons — whilst 
alive, indeed, thou wert beloved by the gods, and they in truth 
have taken care of thee, even in the condition of death. For 760 
the rest of my sons, whichever he took, the swift-footed Achilles 
sold beyond the unfruitiul sea, in Samos, and in Imbrus, and the 
inhospitable^ Lemnos. But from thee when he had taken away 
the life with his long-pointed spear, he freauently dragged thee 756 
round the tomb of his own comrade Patroclus, whom thou didst 
slay ; but not thus did he raise him up. And now thou liest for 
me in the halls, dewy and fresh*, like to one whom Apollo of 
the silver bow, attacking, has slain with his own gentle^ wea- 
pons." 

Thus she spake, weeping; and raised a violent lamentation. 760 
Next Helen, the third, began her wail among them : 

'* O Hector, far the dearest to my soul of my brothers-in-law 
— ^for indeed the godlike Paris is my husband, who brought me 
to Troy; and Oh! that I had perished first. For now is this 
the twentieth* year to me, from the time that I came from 765 
thence and quitted my native land ; and never did I hear from 
thee an evil or reproachful word : and if any other of my hus- 
band's brothers, or his sister's husbands, or beautifully-robed 
wives of his brothers, upbraided me in these halls, or my mother- 770 
in-law (for my father-in-law was always kind as a father) — him 
then admonishing with words, didst thou check with thy gen- 
tleness and thy gentle words. Wherefore grieving in my heart, 
I wail at once for thee, and for my unhappy self; fer there is no 
other tender and kind to me in wide Troy ; but all detest me." 775 

8 atf^erw — a general expression for Uie earth — GotTt earths 

9 1, e. was unsparing. i Without a harbour. > As if jiut killed. 

3 Mild — lor t swift deith is without pun» 

4 The Acheans were ten years in collecting, and lemainad tflu yean it die 
siege. 
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Thus she spake, weeping ; and again the unnumhered crowd 
groaned. And aged Priam delivered this speech among the 
people: 

^ Ye Trojans, bring wood now to the city, nor at all fear in 

Jrour mind a close ambuscade of Argives; for Achilles thus sure- 
7 promised, sending me away from the black ships, that he 
would not commence hostilities, before the twelfth morning 
should arrive." 

Thus he spake ; and they yoked the oxen and mules to the 
waggons; and immediately after assembled in front of the city. 
Nine days indeed they brought in immense quantities of wood, 
785 but when at length the tenth morning had appeared, bringing 
light upon mortals, then also they, weeping, bore out the gaUant 
. Hector, and laid the corpse upon the high funeral pile, and cast 
in the tire. 

And when the early-born, rosy-fingered morn appeared, then 
were the people assembled round the pile of the illustrious 
790 Hector. And when they assembled, and were collected together, 
first indeed they extinguished all the pile, as much as the force 
of the fire had occupied, with dark wine ; and then his brothers 
and comrades gathered his white bones, mourning, and hot tears 
795 poured down tneir cheeks. And taking them, they placed them 
m a golden urn, covering it with tine purple robes, and present- 
ly laid it in a hollow grave ; and then strewed it above with 
many large stones. The tomb, however, they hastily threw up, 
whilst spies sat round in every direction, lest the well-armed 
SOO Achffians should too soon make an assault. And after heaping 
up the tomb, they returned again ; and then assembling in order 
t^ethcr, they partook of a splendid feast in the mansions of 
Priam, Jove-supported king. 

Thus they celebrated the funeral of Hector, the tamer of 
steeds. 



THE END. 
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